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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  GENERAL 


734.  K.  Aland,  “Falsche  Verfasserangaben?  Zur  Pseudonymitat  im  friihchristlichen 
Schrifttum,”  TheolRev  75  (1,  ’79)  1-10. 

A  critical  assessment  of  publications  by  N.  Brox  and  other  scholars  on  pseudepig- 
raphy  in  early  Christianity.  The  study  of  pseudepigraphy  must  involve  all  Christian 
literature  before  A.D.  150  and  cannot  be  separated  from  the  phenomenon  of  anonymity. 
More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  different  genres  of  the  pseudonymous  writings  and 
to  the  significant  change  in  attitude  toward  authorship  that  emerged  among  Christians 
in  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century.  The  primitive  Christian  reliance  on  the  prophetic  Spirit 
as  the  bearer  of  revelation  means  that  a  writing  presented  under  the  author’s  real  name 
is  an  exception. — D.J.H. 

735.  E.  Dinkler,  “  ‘Neues  Testament  und  Rassenfrage.’  Zum  Gutachten  der  Neutes- 
tamentler  im  Jahre  1933,”  TheolRund  44  (1,  ’79)  70-81. 

The  article  supplies  information  and  documentation  concerning  the  statement  on  the 
NT  and  the  race  question  sent  by  W.  G.  Kiimmel  and  G.  Schrenk  (with  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  R.  Bultmann)  on  24  October  1933  to  seventy  NT  scholars  in  Europe  and  the 
USA.  It  also  includes  the  1934  declaration  signed  by  thirty-five  German  professors  of 
theology  against  Nazi  efforts  at  politicizing  the  Evangelical  church. — D.J.H. 

736.  M.  Hengel,  “Kein  Steinbruch  fiir  Ideologien.  Zentrale  Aufgaben  neutes- 
tamentlicher  Exegese,”  Lutherische  Monatshefte  [Hamburg]  18  (1,  ’79)  23-27. 

The  NT  is  not  a  quarry  yielding  easy-to-use  material  for  political  and  social  activities. 
Among  the  most  important  events  in  recent  NT  study  are  the  rapid  development  of 
historical-critical  exegesis  in  Catholic  circles,  the  publication  of  ancient  Jewish  and 
gnostic  texts,  and  the  dialogue  with  Judaism.  The  most  significant  scholarly  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  past  ten  years  are  E.  Kasemann’s  An  die  Romer  (1973)  and  L.  Goppelt’s 
Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments  (1975-76). — D.J.H. 

737.  H.  P.  Kupperbusch,  “Der  evangelisch-katholische  Kommentar  zum  Neuen  Tes¬ 
tament.  Seine  Vorarbeiten,  seine  Rezensionen,”  Catholica  32  (4,  ’78)  310-320. 

After  explaining  the  origin  and  goals  of  the  Evangelisch-Katholische  Kommentar  zum 
Neuen  Testament  (EKK),  the  article  describes  the  content  of  the  four  preparatory 
volumes  [NTA  14,  pp.  115-116;  16,  p.  117;  17,  p.  404]  and  the  commentaries  on  Phile¬ 
mon  by  P.  Stuhlmacher  [NTA  20,  p.  247]  and  on  Colossians  by  E.  Schweizer  [NTA  21, 
p.  206].  The  editors  and  publishers  have  courageously  undertaken  and  brought  to 
realization  an  urgent  task. — D.J.H. 

738.  W.  Loser,  “Theologie  als  Zeugnis.  Weg  und  Vermachtnis  Heinrich  Schliers,” 
GeistLeb  52  (1,  ’79)  60-67. 

This  description  of  the  life  and  achievements  of  the  late  H.  Schlier  (1900-1978)  discus¬ 
ses  his  “way  to  the  church”  prior  to  his  conversion  to  Catholicism  in  1953  and  his 
subsequent  “way  in  the  church.”  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  role  of  biblical 
scholarship  in  Schlier’s  conversion  and  to  his  views  on  the  Bible’s  place  in  the  church’s 
life.— D.J.H. 
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739.  T,  H.  Olbricht,  “New  Testament  Studies  at  the  University  of  Chicago:  The 
First  Decade  1892-1902,”  RestorQuart  22  (1-2,  ’79)  84-99. 

The  first  decade  of  the  NT  department  at  the  University  of  Chicago  was  characterized 
by  a  commitment  to  the  scientific  approach.  Like  most  North  American  schools  of  the 
time,  Chicago  depended  in  large  part  on  people  with  German  training,  E.  D,  Burton 
and  S.  Mathews  were  prolific  writers,  although  in  the  early  period  their  publications 
were  mainly  popular  study-guides  and  seminary  handbooks  rather  than  scholarly 
monographs.  The  weight  of  personal  experience  had  considerable  influence  with  Burton 
and  Mathews,  but  they  saw  it  as  confirming  the  essential  message  of  the  NT. — D.J.H. 

740.  G.  A.  Patrick,  “F.  J.  A.  Hort,  1828-1892.  A  Neglected  Theologian,”  Ex/jTiwej 
90  (3,  ’78)  77-81. 

Hort  regarded  the  Bible  as  the  product  of  the  complex  interaction  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
and  human  frailty.  His  commentaries  on  NT  books  are  distinguished  for  their 
thoroughness,  independence  of  judgment,  and  theological  concern.  He  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  making  the  Revised  Version  of  the  NT,  and  retained  a  strong  interest  in  the 
gospel’s  relation  to  natural  science  and  to  social  and  political  matters. — D.J.H. 

74 Ir.  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  Redating  the  New  Testament  [NTA  21,  p.  194;  §  23-347r]. 

O.  Linton,  “Om  datering  af  nytestamentlige  skrifter.  I  anledning  af  John  A.  T. 
Robinson,  Redating  the  New  Testament,  London  1976,”  DanskTeolTids  41  (3,  ’78) 
145-160. — A  questioning  but  appreciative  review  of  Robinson’s  study,  in  which  all  the 
NT  documents  are  dated  prior  to  A.D.  70.  The  book  cannot  be  assessed  as  a  whole; 
rather,  it  must  be  judged  on  two  fronts:  its  own  dating  conclusions  and  its  incisive, 
thought-provoking  criticisms  of  previous  dating  attempts.  The  former  are  unsuccessful, 
but  the  latter  deserve  wide  recognition  and  render  difficult  the  unexamined  acceptance 
of  current  datings. — J.S.H. 


/  nterpretation 

742.  Anon.,  “The  Chicago  Statement  on  Biblical  Inerrancy,''  JournEvangTheolSoc  21 
(4,  ’78)  289-296. 

The  statement  produced  by  a  committee  of  the  International  Council  on  Biblical 
Inerrancy  affirms  the  total  truth  and  trustworthiness  of  Holy  Scripture,  clarifies  the 
understanding  of  inerrancy,  and  warns  against  its  denial.  The  document  consists  of  a 
summary  statement,  nineteen  articles  of  affirmation  and  denial,  and  an  exposition  set  in 
the  context  of  the  broader  teachings  of  Scripture  concerning  itself, — D.J.H. 

743r.  K.  Berger,  Exegese  des  Neuen  Testaments  [NTA  22,  p.  201]. 

B.  M.  F.  VAN  Iersel,  “Over  de  exegese  van  het  Nieuwe  Testament”  [Concerning  the 
Exegesis  of  the  New  Testament],  NedTheolTijd  33  (1,  ’79)  69-77.— This  book  purports 
to  open  up  new  ways  to  interpret  texts,  but  it  cannot  be  called  a  “workbook,”  since  it 
does  not  adequately  introduce  the  beginner  to  commonly  accepted  methods.  Berger 
makes  much  use  of  extratheological  literature,  neglecting  the  work  of  NT  scholars  who 
present  new  modes  of  linguistic  and  structuralist  exegesis.  In  discussing  form  criticism 
and  redaction  criticism  he  offers  no  new  insights  or  approaches,  and  his  definition  of 
“semantic  field”  differs  from  the  conventional  one.  The  volume  as  a  whole  is  unconven- 
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tional  not  only  in  a  positive,  creative  sense  but  also  because  it  breaks  more  than  once  the 
canons  necessary  for  intelligibility.  The  principal  reason  for  the  book’s  confusing  charac¬ 
ter  is  its  lack  of  an  overall  theoretical,  systematic  frame  of  reference, — J.L. 

744.  J,  Blank,  “Exegese  als  theologische  Basiswissenschaft,”  TheolQuart  159  (1,  ’79) 
2-23. 

In  an  attempt  to  explain  how  exegesis  may  be  understood  as  a  basic  theological 
discipline,  the  article  discusses  the  historical  character  of  the  canonical  books,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  exercising  Sachkritik,  the  development  of  the  various  canonical  streams,  the 
source  of  the  canon’s  authority,  the  problem  of  the  canon  within  the  canon,  the  various 
theologies  and  Chris tologies  in  the  canon,  innovation  and  continuity  in  the  tradition,  the 
critical  function  of  exegesis  for  theology  and  the  church,  and  the  openness  of  the  canon. 
Five  theses  on  the  relation  of  exegesis  to  the  church  and  to  other  disciplines  conclude  the 
article.  [The  same  issue  contains  responses  by  H.  Kiing,  W.  Kasper,  B.  Lang,  H.  J. 
Vogt,  W.  Bartholomaus,  and  H.  Schweizer,  as  well  as  a  concluding  statement  by 
Blank.]— D.J.H. 


745.  J.  D.  Crossan,  “Perspectives  and  Methods  in  Contemporary  Biblical  Criticism,” 
BibRes  22  (’77)  39-49. 

(1)  Biblical  exegesis  is  in  a  state  of  change  as  revolutionary  as  was  the  advent  of  the 
historical-critical  theory  at  an  earlier  date.  (2)  This  revolution  may  best  be  described  as 
transforming  biblical  studies  from  a  single  discipline  to  a  field  of  disciplines.  (3)  The 
present  influx  of  anthropological,  sociological,  and  literary  methods  can  best  be  seen  as 
establishing  the  field-conception  of  biblical  studies.  (4)  The  twin  axes  of  biblical  studies 
as  a  field  are  the  historical  and  structural  methodologies.  (5)  Structural  analysis  is 
logically  prior  to  historical  analysis.  (6)  A  theology  taking  the  Bible  as  its  creative  matrix 
must  proceed  along  both  structural  and  historical  axes  simultaneously. — D.J.H. 

746.  A.  Di  Marco,  “Der  Chiasmus  in  der  Bibel,  4.  Teil,”  LingBib  44  (’79)  3-70. 

This  installment  [see  §  2 1-338]  first  synthesizes  research  on  instances  of  chiasmus  in 
Acts,  the  Pauline  writings,  and  other  NT  documents.  It  then  calls  attention  to  the 
variety,  extent,  and  universality  of  the  phenomenon  in  the  Bible  and  explores  its  sig¬ 
nificance  for  biblical  exegesis  and  interpretation. — D.J.H. 

747.  C.  Hartlich,  “Historisch-kritische  Methode  in  ihrer  Anwendung  auf  Ge- 
schehnisaxxssdigtn  der  HI.  Schrift,”  ZeitTheolKirch  75  (4,  ’78)  467-484. 

Theology  often  invokes  the  historical-critical  method  in  support  of  its  dogmatic  asser¬ 
tion  of  Jesus’  resurrection,  while  condemning  as  arbitrary,  or  even  atheistic,  the  philo¬ 
sophical  assumptions  on  which  that  method  is  based.  Such  an  attempt  to  domesticate 
historical  criticism  is  untenable.  The  historical-critical  method  is  not  something  we 
decide  to  use  or  not,  as  we  wish;  it  is  an  intrinsic  part  of  us  and  of  our  perception  of 
reality.  We  cannot  accept  narrated  events  as  facts  if  they  do  not  cohere  with  other  events 
in  a  framework  of  ordered  reality  similar  to  that  in  which  we  live.  “Holy  history”  has 
nothing  to  do  with  verifiable  facts,  nor  is  facticity  its  intention.  Its  authors  used  religious 
narrative  as  a  call  to  faith.  To  treat  their  accounts  as  factual  is  a  hermeneutical  mistake. 
To  look  for  a  pseudohistorical  “verification”  of  such  stories  is  comparable  to  seeking 
justification  by  good  works  instead  of  faith. — J.R.M. 
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748.  T.  Hiebert,  “Faith  and  Form:  Literature  in  the  Bible,”  Direction  8  (1,  ’79)  9-14. 

Almost  all  the  literary  forms  in  the  Scriptures  can  be  included  in  two  basic  categories: 
narrative  and  poetry.  Religious  truth  and  literary  form  are  inseparable,  and  the  effect  of 
reading  biblical  narratives  and  poems  is  to  meet  God  within  the  context  of  human 
experience  as  a  whole. — D.J.H. 

749.  M.  D.  Hooker,  “The  Bible  and  the  Believer,”  EpworthRev  6  (1,  ’79)  77-89. 

The  NT  writers  applied  their  understanding  of  God’s  activity  in  Christ  to  particular 
situations  and  problems.  Though  we  may  not  be  able  to  use  their  methods,  we  can  learn 
from  their  conviction  that  God  is  always  greater  than  our  comprehension  and  that  the 
living  Word  cannot  be  tied  down  to  the  written  word.  The  Bible  and  the  believer  are 
engaged  in  a  continuing  dialogue. — D.J.H. 

750.  E.  Kasemann,  “Protestant  Exegesis  on  the  Way  to  the  World  Church.  Looking 
Back,”  AusBibRev  26  (’78)  2-12. 

Modern  and  expressly  critical  exegesis,  which  came  from  Protestant  liberalism,  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  interconfessional  understanding  and  brought  its  problems  into  the 
ecumenical  area  (though  at  first  unknowingly  and  unwillingly).  It  broke  down  the  crude 
antithesis  between  God’s  word  in  the  text  and  nonbiblical  tradition,  revealed  that  the 
canon  contains  contradictions  and  opposing  views,  pushed  the  question  of  the  historical 
Jesus  into  the  foreground,  and  showed  that  God’s  kingdom  rather  than  the  church  is  the 
goal  of  history.  In  our  present  situation,  all  theological  statements  and  ecclesiastical 
actions  should  be  tested  with  reference  to  the  third,  developing  world. — D.J.H. 

751.  M.  Kessler,  “The  Two  Testaments  in  Biblical  Interpretation,”  Crux  14  (3,  ’78) 
59-73. 

Jewish  exegetes  interpret  the  OT  by  means  of  the  Mishnah  and  the  Talmud,  whereas 
Christians  affirm  that  the  OT  has  its  necessary  sequel  in  the  NT.  The  OT  itself  contains 
many  layers  of  interpretation  and  commentary.  The  problem  of  the  relationship  between 
the  two  Testaments  is  solved  not  by  dogma  but  rather  by  persons  who  intelligently  and 
faithfully  grapple  with  Scripture. — D.J.H. 

752r.  G.  Maier,  Das  Ende  der  historisch-kritischen  Methode  [NTA  19,  p.  261;  § 
23-22r]. 

G.  Aranda,  “Critica  dogmatica  a  la  exegesis  critica  (Presupuestos  hermeneuticos  de 
un  teologo  protestante),”  ScriptTheol  10  (3,  ’78)  1097-1113. — Maier’s  arguments  both 
for  rejecting  the  historical-critical  method  and  for  adopting  the  historical-biblical 
method  are  summarized,  and  the  latter  are  weighed  individually  in  the  light  of  Catholic 
teaching.  A  methodology  that  seeks  to  validate  the  fact  of  divine  revelation  and  its 
content  must  be  judged  inadequate.  The  connection  drawn  by  Maier  between  Scripture 
and  revelation  is  faulty,  because  Scripture  is  viewed  as  a  stage  in  the  transmission  of 
revelation,  i.e.  as  a  mere  witness  to  revelation.  Exegesis  does  depend  on  the  way  we 
understand  inspiration,  but  the  concept  of  inspiration  and  consequently  those  of  infalli¬ 
bility  and  inerrancy  need  to  be  specifically  defined.  In  spite  of  its  evident  merits,  Maier’s 
thesis  contains  profound  ambiguities  deriving  from  its  initial  presuppositions.  It  is  a 
grave  error  in  biblical  interpretation  to  replace  the  certitude  that  proceeds  from  God  and 
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is  manifested  in  the  church  by  that  which  derives  from  the  application  of  the  historical- 
critical  method.  But  it  is  no  less  an  error  to  reject  as  sinful  the  services  that  reason 
renders  in  establishing  the  basis  of  a  correct  interpretation. — S.B.M. 

753.  G.  T.  Montague,  “Hermeneutics  and  the  Teaching  of  Scripture,”  CathBibQuart 
41  (1,  ’79)  1-17. 

What  are  the  elements  of  an  adequate  method-paradigm  in  teaching  Scripture,  and 
how  should  this  paradigm  influence  the  teaching  of  specific  areas?  The  first  part  of  the 
article  explores  recent  developments  in  hermeneutical  theory  (historical  criticism, 
Bultmann,  the  new  hermeneutic,  structuralism)  and  unresolved  questions  (continuity 
and  discontinuity,  the  function  of  community,  the  function  of  praxis).  The  second  part 
proposes  a  paradigm  consisting  of  these  elements;  self-awareness,  a  simple  reading  of  the 
text,  literary  analysis  to  see  what  happens  in  the  text,  amplification  of  the  literary  study 
(historical,  form,  and  redaction  criticism),  study  of  the  history  of  the  function  of  the  text, 
understanding,  judgment,  decision  (conversion  or  deepening),  dialectic  (sharing,  in¬ 
teraction),  celebration,  and  doing. — D.J.H. 

754.  V.  S.  PoYTHRESS,  “Analysing  a  Biblical  Text:  Some  Important  Linguistic  Distinc¬ 
tions,”  ScotJournTheol  32  (2,  ’79)  113-137. 

Synchronic  analysis  takes  a  cross  section  of  languages,  meanings,  peoples,  and  cul¬ 
tures  at  a  given  point  in  time.  It  involves  consideration  of  the  speaker,  the  discourse,  and 
the  situation  of  the  audience.  Diachronic  analysis  compares  languages  or  meanings  at 
two  different  temporal  stages  between  which  there  is  (or  might  be)  some  causal  connec¬ 
tion.  It  includes  transmission  analysis  (textual  criticism)  and  source  analysis  (tradition 
history).  Distinguishing  different  types  of  meaning  can  be  useful,  e.g.  in  considering 
questions  about  the  biblical  canon. — D.J.H. 

755.  C.  C.  Ryrie,  “Some  Important  Aspects  of  Biblical  Inerrancy,”  136  (541, 

’79)  16-24. 

The  discussion  about  biblical  inerrancy  initiated  by  H.  Lindsell’s  The  Battle  for  the 
Bible  (1976)  is  highly  significant.  One’s  view  of  inerrancy  affects  one’s  doctrine  of 
inspiration,  and  that  in  turn  is  bound  to  affect  one’s  concept  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible, 
which  is  basic  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  its  message. — D.J.H. 

756.  T.  SuTTOR,  “  ‘Protestant’  Inquiry  into  the  Origins  of  the  Roman  Theology,” 
AusCathRec  56  (1,  ’79)  50-65. 

A  critical  appreciation  of  the  contributions  made  by  Protestant  biblical  scholarship  of 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries  to  Roman  Catholic  theology  today.  Particular  attention  is 
paid  to  German  OT  study  and  British  NT  study.  Scholars  such  as  J.  A.  T.  Robinson 
have  taught  us  to  think  the  way  those  four  interdependent  makers  of  the  NT  (John  the 
Baptist,  Jesus,  John  the  Evangelist,  and  Paul)  thought. — D.J.H. 

757.  B.  VAN  Iersel,  “Nederlandse  varianten  van  de  materialistische  exegese.  Enkele 
vragen”  [Dutch  Variants  of  Materialist  Exegesis.  Some  Questions],  TijdTheol  18 
(4,  ’78)  413-423. 

The  article  discusses  three  recent  Dutch  studies  devoted  to  a  materialist  or  political 
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reading  of  Scripture:  S.  van  Tilborg  on  Mk  12:1-12  [§  23-33],  T.  Wever  on  Exod 
13:17-14:36  [De  Bazuin  61  (12-13,  ’78)  5-11],  and  J.  Bonsen,  De  politieke  lezing  van  de 
bijbel:  een  werkboek  (1978).  Van  Tilborg  deals  with  Jesus’  speaking  the  parable  to  his 
hearers,  not  with  the  Evangelist’s  addressing  his  readers.  Moreover,  he  does  not  point 
out  concrete  text-signals  that  could  reveal  the  pragmatic  dimension  of  the  passage.  The 
other  authors  do  analyze  such  text-signals,  but  the  latter  hardly  possess  the  significance 
detected  in  them  with  regard  to  a  so-called  reality  of  oppression  and  revolt.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  severe  criticisms,  materialist  exegesis  does  have  positive  aspects,  above 
all  its  interest  in  the  political,  social,  and  economic  life-setting  of  the  texts. — ^J.L. 

Textual  Criticism 

758.  P.-M.  Bogaert,  “Bulletin  d’ancienne  litterature  chretienne  latine.  Tome  VI.  Bul¬ 
letin  de  la  Bible  latine,”  RevBen  88  (3-4,  ’78)  [65]-[92]. 

Summaries  of  and  comments  on  sixty-seven  books  and  articles  devoted  to  the  Latin 
Bible  in  general  (manuscripts,  citations,  liturgy,  language),  the  books  of  the  OT  and  the 
NT,  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  canon.  The  first  two  items  in  this  third  installment  of  Tome 
VI  were  published  with  the  second  installment  [§  22-699].  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

759.  J.  K.  Elliott,  “Textual  Variation  Involving  the  Augment  in  the  Greek  New 
Testament,”  ZeitNTWiss  69  (3-4,  ’78)  247-252. 

Whether  or  not  the  consistency  of  an  author’s  style  is  a  Valid  principle  in  textual 
criticism  is  tested  by  studying  augmented  forms  of  dynamai  and  melld  (e  or  e).  The 
atticizing  tendency  of  scribes,  represented  explicitly  by  Moeris,  suggests  that  the  Hel¬ 
lenistic  e  is  generally  original  for  such  words  as  melld,  boulomai,  and  dynamai,  whatever 
the  preferences  of  printed  editions. — G.W.M. 

760.  F.  Gastaldelli,  “Orientamenti  bibliografici  di  codicologia  e  critica  testuale,” 
Salesianum  41  (1,  ’79)  115-139. 

This  select  bibliography  on  codicology  and  textual  criticism  provides  basic  data  on 
419  books  and  articles.  The  entries  are  arranged  in  twenty-four  general  categories. 
Though  not  directly  focused  on  the  biblical  field,  the  list  contains  many  items  pertaining 
to  NT  textual  criticism. — D.J.H. 

76lr.  The  Greek  New  Testament,  ed.  K.  Aland  et  al.  [3rded. ,  1975;  see  ATT  11,  p.  144; 

§  23-37r]. 

J.  K.  Elliott,  “The  United  Bible  Societies’  Greek  New  Testament:  a  short  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Third  Edition,”  30  (1,  ’79)  135-138. — This  edition  is  likely  to  be  the 

most  influential  of  recent  texts  for  NT  study,  since  so  many  other  biblical  tools  have  now 
been  based  on  it.  Its  apparatus  is  more  reliable  and  accurate  than  that  of  its  predeces¬ 
sors,  but  only  about  50  of  the  250  newly  listed  cursives  actually  appear  in  the  apparatus 
and  then  only  once  or  twice.  The  use  of  square  brackets  is  very  confusing.  There  is  a 
drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of  passages  printed  in  bold  type  as  OT  allusions.  The 
downgrading  in  the  rating  system  reveals  the  editors’  increasing  and  understandable 
diffidence  in  printing  many  variants  as  the  original  text.  It  is  a  “safer”  text  in  that  many 
more  of  the  readings  of  Codex  Vaticanus  and  Codex  Sinaiticus  appear  in  it. — D.J.H. 

Textual  Criticism,  §§  23-825,  888,  942,  965,  969. 
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762.  C.  K.  Barrett,  “Biblical  Classics:  IV.  J.  H.  Moulton:  A  Grammar  of  New 
Testament  Greek:  Prolegomena,”  ExpTimes  90  (3,  ’78)  68-71. 

J.  H.  Moulton’s  Prolegomena  (1906;  3rd  ed.,  1908)  pointed  out  that  the  Greek  of  the 
NT  is  the  nonliterary  Koine  of  which  the  papyri  provide  many  examples.  In  interpreting 
specific  texts  Moulton  showed  a  refreshing  unwillingness  to  sit  on  the  fence,  and  he 
frequently  threw  light  on  the  social  and  historical  background  of  the  NT  and  early 
Christianity.  Few  great  books  are  so  badly  neglected  as  Moulton’s.  In  the  study  of  NT 
language  it  has  not  been  replaced. — D.J.H. 

763.  G.  Bertram,  “Theologische  Aussagen  im  griechischen  Alten  Testament:  Gottes- 
namen,”  ZeitNTWiss  69  (3-4,  ’78)  239-246. 

The  translation  of  divine  names  and  titles  from  Hebrew  into  Greek  terms  such  as 
kyrios,  hypsistos,  pantokratdr,  theos,  and  basileus,  is  indicative  of  the  theology  of  Hel¬ 
lenistic  Judaism  and  influenced  the  formation  of  NT  theology. — G.W.M. 

764.  C.  Burchard,  “Fussnoten  zum  neutestamentlichen  Griechisch  II,”  ZeitNTWiss 
69  (3-4,  ’78)  143-157.  [See  §  15-770.] 

The  following  observations  on  single  words  are  made:  Mt  2:2 — techtheis  means  not 
“newborn”  but  “who  was  born”;  Lk  2:15 — dielthdmen  heos  implies  some  distance;  Lk 
5:12,  etc. — en  mia  ton  is  not  a  Semitism  but  is  Lukan  in  style;  Lk  10:31-32 — the  force 
of  anti  in  antiparelthen  must  come  from  the  context,  in  which  the  priest  and  the  Levite 
fail  to  do  what  the  situation  demands;  Lk  24:4 — epestesan  in  accordance  with  the  tone  of 
Luke’s  narrative  is  best  translated  simply,  e.g.  “approached”;  Acts  11:25 — anazetesai 
means  only  “to  look  for,”  not  “to  seek  out”;  Acts  14:14  and  16:29 — exepedesan  and 
eisepedesen  both  mean  “rushed”  rather  than  “leaped”;  Lk  9:10,  etc. — paralabdn  always 
designates  merely  the  circumstance  of  accompaniment:  “with.” — G.W.M. 

765.  B.  Chilton,  “  ‘Amen’:  an  Approach  through  Syriac  Gospels,”  ZeitNTWiss  69 
(3-4,  ’78)  203-211. 

The  main  linguistic  question  in  the  contemporary  scholarly  discussion  of  the  word 
“Amen”  is  whether  the  introductory,  nonresponsorial  “Amen”  is  indigenously  Semitic  or 
Greek.  Examination  of  the  word  and  of  translations  of  analogous  “truth”-stem  assevera¬ 
tions  in  the  Sinaitic,  Curetonian,  and  Peshitta  versions  leads  to  two  conclusions:  (1) 
“Amen”  was  preserved  in  the  Syriac  out  of  fidelity  to  the  normative  Greek  text,  not 
because  it  was  a  recognizable  idiom.  (2)  Aramaic  bqwH’  was  remembered  by  the  trans¬ 
lators  as  the  idiom  that  the  various  Greek  “truth”-stem  formulas  were  designed  to 
convey.  “Amen”  may  therefore  indicate  the  Greek  provenance  of  a  saying  in  its  final 
form,  but  as  a  plausible  translation  of  bqwsp  it  may  point  to  the  Aramaic  matrix  of  an 
earlier  form  of  the  saying. — G.W.M. 

766.  D.  S.  Deer,  “Still  more  about  the  imperatival  hina,''  BibTrans  30  (1,  ’79)  148. 

To  the  list  of  thirty-five  NT  instances  of  the  imperatival  hina  cited  by  W.  G.  Morrice 
[§  17-442]  and  the  author  [§  18-400],  three  passages  in  Titus  3  can  now  be  added:  v.  8 
(“those  .  .  .  should  see  that”),  v.  13  (“and  see  that  they  want  for  nothing”),  and  v.  14 
(“they  must  not  be  idle”). — D.J.H. 
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767.  A.  Ehrman,  “Judas  Iscariot  and  Abba  JournBibLit  97  (4,  ’78)  572-573. 

The  name  “Iscariot”  originated  from  the  Jewish-Aramaic  root  sqr  meaning  “to  dye  or 
paint  red.”  Judas  Iscariot  and  Abba  Saqqara  (see  b.  Gittin  56a)  were  both  (red)  “dyers.” 
When  the  Aramaic  Gospels  were  transposed  into  a  Greek  idiom,  the  meaning  of  Judas’ 
simple  Aramaic  occupational  surname  became  a  mystery. — D.J.H. 

768.  J.  P.  Louw,  “The  Greek  New  Testament  Wordbook,”  BibTrans  30  (1,  ’79)  108- 
117. 

The  forthcoming  (1981)  Greek  New  Testament  Wordbook  will  (1)  provide  translators 
and  exegetes  with  clear  descriptions  of  the  areas  of  meaning  of  single  words,  set  phrases, 
and  idioms,  and  (2)  indicate  how  equivalences  of  meaning  may  be  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
pressed  in  other  languages,  by  noting  the  different  ways  in  which  various  semantic 
components  can  be  redistributed  or  restructured  in  other  languages.  The  5,000  terms  in 
the  Greek  NT,  representing  more  than  20,000  meanings,  will  be  classified  into  almost 
800  domains  and  subdomains.  Material  from  the  domain  of  foods  and  condiments  is 
cited  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  the  project. — D.J.H. 

769.  F.  Neirynck,  “La  Nouvelle  Concordance  du  Nouveau  Testament,”  EphTheol 
Lov  52  (1,  ’76)  134-142;  54  (4,  ’78)  323-345. 

The  first  article  discusses  the  first  two  fascicles  of  V ollstdndige  Konkordanz  zum 
griechischen  Neuen  Testament  (1975-76),  ed.  K.  Aland,  with  regard  to  text-critical 
completeness  and  method  of  presentation.  The  second  article  gives  detailed  comments 
on  and  supplementary  information  to  the  fascicles  available  by  1978  and  the  companion 
volume,  Spezialiibersichten  (1978).  The  material  appears  under  three  headings:  vocabu¬ 
lary  statistics,  words  and  forms,  and  the  concordance.  An  appendix  compiled  by  F,  Van 
Segbroeck  consists  of  alphabetical  word-frequency  lists  for  Mk  16:9-20,  the  shorter 
ending  of  Mk,  and  Jn  7:53-8:11. — D.J.H. 

770.  P.  D.  Overfield,  “Pleroma:  A  Study  in  Content  and  Context,”  NTStud  25  (3, 
’79)  384-396. 

Comparison  of  the  gnostic  (Valentinian)  use  of  plerdma  with  the  nontechnical  use  of 
the  term  in  secular  Greek  shows  that  the  nontechnical  sense  is  present  in  all  seventeen 
NT  instances.  The  gnostics’  use  of  Col  1:19  and  2:9,  coupled  with  their  silence  about  the 
other  NT  plerdma-texts ,  indicates  that  they  failed  to  recognize  incipient  gnosticism  in 
those  texts.  The  NT  use  of  plerdma  is  in  no  way  related  to  or  influenced  by 
gnosticism. — D.J.H. 

771.  J.  H.  P.  Reumann,  “The  Use  of  Oikonomia  and  Related  Terms  in  Greek  Sources 
to  about  A.D.  100  as  a  Background  for  Patristic  Applications,”  Ekklesiastikos 
Pharos  [Addis  Ababa]  60  (3-4,  ’78)  482-579. 

The  first  installment  of  this  1957  doctoral  dissertation  analyzes  previous  investigations 
of  oikonomia  in  reference  works  (dictionaries,  lexicons,  encyclopedias),  histories  of  doc¬ 
trine,  and  specialized  articles,  monographs,  and  dissertations.  The  concept  is  also  exam¬ 
ined  in  biblical-theological  treatments  (O.  Cullmann,  E.  Dinkier)  and  in  popular  reli¬ 
gious  literature  (dispensationalism,  stewardship).  [To  be  continued.] — J.R.  (Author.) 

772.  M.  Silva,  “New  Lexical  Semitisms?”  ZeitNTWiss  69  (3-4,  ’78)  253-257. 

The  following  words  are  discussed  as  possible  Semitisms  in  their  NT  meanings: 
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haplotes,  “generosity”;  exoutheinl-oun,  “reject”;  epainos,  “praiseworthy  deed”  (doubt¬ 
ful);  ereugesthai,  “to  utter”;  keisthai,  “to  be  appointed”  (improbable);  koite,  “seminal 
emission”;  matheteuein,  “make  a  disciple”;  metairein,  “go  away”;  synteleisthai,  “give 
out”  (doubtful). — G.W.M. 

773.  C.  Spicq,  “Le  vocabulaire  de  I’esclavage  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament,” 85 
(2,  ’78)  201-226. 

This  lexicographical  study  of  seven  NT  terms  for  “slave”  draws  on  Septuagintal  and 
secular  usage  (especially  as  evidenced  in  papyri  and  inscriptions)  to  suggest  the  semantic 
range  of  each  term;  (1)  andrapodon  originally  referred  to  animal  training  and  by  exten¬ 
sion  to  the  capture  and  sale  of  humans  (1  Tim  1:10);  (2)  doulos,  the  most  common  term, 
can  mean  slave  or  obedient  servant  (Phil  2:7-8)  and  minister  to  a  king  or  religious 
devotee  of  the  Lord  (1  Thes  1:9);  (3)  therapon  identifies  royal  ministers,  priests  officiating 
in  Jerusalem  (Tob  1:7;  Heb  3:5),  and  patriarchs  (Num  12:7);  it  translates  ‘ebed  and 
suggests  a  relationship  of  intimacy  and  trust  with  the  deity;  (4)  korasion  ordinarily 
designates  a  young  female  attendant,  but  in  Mk  5:41-42  it  refers  to  Jairus’  daughter  (cf. 
Salome  in  Mk  6:28);  (5)  oiketes  means  either  domestic  servant  (Acts  10:7;  1  Pet  2:16)  or 
patriarchal  figure,  like  therapon;  (6)  pais  and  its  cognates  describe  a  slave  (Lk  7:2-10)  as 
well  as  a  son  or  young  man;  (7)  soma,  too,  can  mean  slave  (Rev  18:13). — J.H.N. 

774.  O.  WiscHMEYER,  “Vorkommen  und  Bedeutung  von  Agape  in  der  ausser- 
christlichen  Antike”  ZeitNTWiss  69  (3-4,  ’78)  212-238. 

The  existence  of  agape  in  classical  Greek  is  attested  by  its  appearance  as  a  personal 
name  in  the  6th  and  5th  centuries  B.C.  It  first  entered  literary  Greek  in  the  LXX  and 
occurred  in  Jewish  literature  in  Greek.  The  noun  appeared  in  pagan  Greek  during  the 
imperial  period,  and  the  name  is  attested  in  a  latinized  form.  Christian  use  of  the  name, 
perhaps  an  independent  phenomenon,  is  attested  from  the  4th  century.  Apart  from  the 
influence  of  the  LXX  on  early  Christianity,  no  clear  lines  of  continuity  or  development 
can  be  drawn.  In  classical  Greek  the  word  seems  to  have  meant  erotic  love;  the  LXX 
reflects  this  meaning  in  choosing  agape  to  translate  dhdbd.  In  Hellenistic  Jewish  litera¬ 
ture  it  acquired  ethical  and  theological  dimensions,  and  in  pagan  usage  an  ethical 
meaning  evolved  also. — G.W.M. 

775.  P.  Ellingworth,  “Marx  and  the  Bible  Translator,”  BibTrans  30  (1,  ’79)  139- 
144. 

In  Marx  and  the  Bible  (1974)  J.  P.  Miranda’s  approach  is  diametrically  opposite  to 
that  of  the  dynamic-equivalence  translator.  He  works  from  the  hypothesis  that  different 
meanings  of  frequently  used  terms  (e.g.  mispdt)  are  to  be  considered  as  related  unless 
proved  otherwise.  This  book  can  make  translators  more  aware  that  cultural  presupposi¬ 
tions  are  not  marginal  to  their  work,  that  readers’  helps  are  needed  in  a  variety  of  areas, 
that  shifts  in  meaning  are  occurring  in  the  receptor  languages,  and  that  translation  is 
part  of  the  wider  task  shared  by  churches  and  Bible  Societies. — D.J.H. 

776.  R.  Hammer,  “Translation,  Interpretation  and  Communication,”  9  (2, 

’79)  27-30. 

This  study  calls  attention  to  the  two  basic  tendencies  of  the  Septuagint  translators, 
describes  the  principles  of  translation  enunciated  by  H.  Belloc  and  J.  B.  Phillips,  and 
comments  on  four  English  translations  of  the  Bible  (KJV,  RV,  NEB,  TEV). — D.J.H. 
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Ill .  T.  Stramare,  “La  Neo-Volgata,”  BibOr  20  (4,  ’78)  271-277. 

Begun  at  the  conclusion  of  Vatican  II,  the  new  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible  seeks 
both  to  be  faithful  to  the  tradition  of  the  Vulgate  and  to  correct  the  Vulgate  in  light  of  the 
original  texts  (Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Greek).  It  will  serve  as  the  biblical  text  in  the  official 
Latin  documents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  may  also  be  used  in  liturgical 
settings. — D.J.H. 


Bulletins 

778.  W.  W.  Gasque,  “New  Testament,”  ChristToday  23  (11,  ’79)  588-592. 

This  bulletin  of  books  (all  in  English)  published  in  1978  describes  and  evaluates 
twelve  important  publications  and  then  treats  commentaries,  surveys,  discussions  of 
Jesus  and  his  teaching,  reference  tools,  scholarly  essays,  and  miscellaneous  items.  [In  the 
same  issue  there  are  bulletins  on  both  Testaments  by  Gasque  and  C.  E.  Armerding  (pp. 
584-587)  and  on  the  OT  by  Armerding  (pp.  593-595).] — D.J.H. 

779.  X.  Jacques,  “Nuovo  Testamento,”  CivCatt  129  (3084,  ’78)  615-622. 

The  second  installment  of  this  bulletin  [§  23-370]  provides  descriptions  and  evalua¬ 
tions  of  eight  recently  published  books. — D.J.H. 

780.  D.  Senior,  “The  New  Testament  in  Review,”  BibToday  100  (’79)  1923-28. 

Aside  from  commentaries  and  study  guides,  this  bulletin  covers  recently  published 
books  (all  in  English)  on  the  birth  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  Gospels,  the  NT  and  the 
Christian  vocation,  the  attitudes  of  Jesus  and  the  early  church  toward  women,  and  tools 
for  NT  research. — D.J.H. 

781.  D.  Senior,  “The  New  Testament  in  Review,”  BibToday  102  (’79)  2059-64. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  twenty-two  recently  published  books  (all  in  English) 
on  various  biblical  and  theological  topics. — D.J.H. 

GOSPELS— ACTS 

Gospels  (General) 

782r.  B.  Gerhardsson,  Prehistoire  des  Evangiles  [see  NTA  21,  p.  326]. 

P.-E.  Langevin,  “Gerhardsson  et  la  prehistoire  des  Evangiles  ”  LavTheolPhil  35  (1, 
’79)  81-85. — An  extensive  summary  of  content.  This  small  book  is  a  profound  and  clear 
exposition  of  Gerhardsson’s  views  on  the  origin  of  the  Gospel  traditions.  Recognizing 
that  the  traditions  were  modified  in  transmission,  he  reminds  us  of  the  normative  and 
limiting  function  of  received  tradition  within  primitive  Christianity. — D.J.H. 

783.  W.  H.  Kelber,  “Redaction  Criticism:  On  the  Nature  and  Exposition  of  the 
Gospels,”  PerspRelStud  6  (1,  ’79)  4-16. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  sketches  the  theological  profile  of  each  Gospel,  and  the 
second  part  discusses  the  implications  of  redaction  criticism.  The  discovery  of  the 
Evangelists  as  the  designers  and  builders  of  the  Gospels  has  revealed  more  fully  the 
religious  nature  of  these  writings.  The  Evangelists’  loyalties  belonged  neither  to  the 
historical  Jesus  nor  to  fragmentary  reflections  on  him,  but  entirely  to  their  own  construc- 
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live  conceptualizations  of  the  Jesus  of  the  past.  The  North  American  brand  of  redaction 
criticism  has  by  and  large  abandoned  recourse  to  traditional  elements  and  now  focuses 
on  each  Gospel  as  an  intricately  designed  religious  universe. — D.J.H. 

784r.  M.  Smith,  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  a  Secret  Gospel  of  Mark  [NTA  18,  p.  112; 

§  22-363r]. 

P.  W.  VAN  DER  Horst,  “Het  ‘Geheime  Markusevangelie’.  Over  een  nieuwe  vondst” 
[The  ‘Secret  Gospel  of  Mark.’  Concerning  a  Recent  Discovery],  NedTheolTijd  33  (1,  ’79) 
2  7-51. — The  article  provides  a  Dutch  translation  of  the  letter,  presents  Smith’s  interpre¬ 
tation  of  it,  and  surveys  the  discussion  since  1973.  The  author  of  the  secret  Gospel  seems 
to  have  known  the  canonical  Gospels;  his  Gospel  is  thus  only  a  secondary  apocryphon. 
The  document  could  easily  have  originated  during  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century  in  the 
context  of  a  Christian  group  that  used  Gospel  material  freely,  to  imply  the  possession  of 
secret  information  about  Jesus’  teaching  and  life.  In  view  of  the  erotic  character  of  the 
narrative  and  the  mention  of  Salome,  a  gnostic  origin  is  probable,  although  it  cannot  be 
proved.  Smith’s  portrayal  of  Jesus  as  a  magician  and  his  interpretation  of  mysterion  as  a 
baptismal  rite  are  unacceptable. — ^J.L. 

Gospels,  §§  23-765,  767. 

Jesus 

785.  P.  Bilde,  “Den  nyere  evangelieforsknings  metoder  og  spprgsmalet  om  den  his- 
toriske  Jesus”  [Methods  of  Recent  Gospel  Research  and  the  Question  of  the  Histor¬ 
ical  Jesus],  DanskTeolTids  41  (4,  ’78)  217-243. 

This  article  traces  the  connection  between  the  shifting  schools  of  Gospel  research  and 
related  changes  in  theological  position  regarding  the  question  of  the  historical  Jesus, 
with  emphasis  on  the  function  of  the  ideological  bases  of  the  schools.  Among  the  areas 
surveyed  are  literary  criticism,  liberal  theology,  radical  Gospel-research,  form  criticism, 
and  redaction  criticism.  At  present  no  one  school  dominates,  and  the  way  forward  lies  in 
the  careful  use  of  literary  and  source  criticism  closely  allied  with  the  use  of  word 
statistics.  While  several  methods  are  allowable,  scholars  must  distinguish  between  tradi¬ 
tion  and  redaction  without  a  priori  allegiance  to  a  definite  source  theory.  Openness  to 
different  views  on  the  stages  in  the  development  of  tradition  and  on  the  historical  Jesus 
are  essential. — J.S.H. 

786.  R.  T.  France,  “God  and  M.a,mmonf  Evan gQuart  51  (1,  ’79)  3-21. 

Voluntary  renunciation  of  bourgeois  security,  deliberate  detachment  from  material 
concerns,  communal  living,  and  open  generosity  to  others  in  need  were  features  of  Jesus’ 
life-style.  He  warned  about  the  danger  of  affluence  and  recommended  poverty,  though 
his  emphasis  on  giving  presupposed  a  property-owning  society.  Because  hi^s  first  al¬ 
legiance  was  to  God  and  the  kingdom,  he  valued  possessions  very  lightly.  The  radical 
reorientation  of  values  for  which  Jesus  called  cannot  remain  purely  theoretical. — D.J.H. 

787.  J.  Galot,  “Gesu  e  il  progetto  di  una  societa  fraterna,”  CivCatt  129  (3082,  ’78) 
342-353. 

In  order  to  establish  the  reign  of  God  on  earth,  Jesus  instituted  his  church  as  a 
principle  of  social  transformation.  According  to  the  Gospels,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  a 
kingdom  in  which  God’s  love  is  revealed  in  the  love  of  human  beings  for  each  other. 
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Jesus’  preaching  of  the  kingdom  constituted  a  moral  revolution  with  respect  to  ancient 
law  (see  Mt  5:43-44).  The  new  humanity  envisioned  by  Jesus  can  be  generated  only 
through  suffering;  at  the  origin  of  Christian  charity  and  fraternity  there  is  a  redeeming 
sacrifice.  The  liberation  enacted  by  Jesus  was  characterized  by  a  renunciation  of  vio¬ 
lence.  Furthermore,  social  comportment  as  outlined  in  the  Gospels,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  sharing  of  goods,  transcends  strict  justice.  Jesus  did  not  prescribe  a  social 
or  political  system  but  rather  a  superior  principle  of  social  life. — S.B.M. 

788.  M.  Gourgues,  “Jesus  et  la  violence,”  SciEsp  31  (2,  ’79)  125-146. 

In  recent  years  the  focus  of  research  has  shifted  from  Jesus  as  the  possible  agent  or 
eventual  cause  of  violence  to  his  attitude  toward  death  and  his  role  as  victim  of  violence. 
The  relevant  data  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  can  be  arranged  under  four  headings:  violence 
and  Jerusalem,  violence  and  the  history  of  salvation,  violence  and  eschatology,  and 
nonviolence.  Increased  understanding  of  Palestinian  society  in  the  1st  century  A.D.  does 
not  favor  the  interpretation  of  Jesus  as  a  political  revolutionary,  though  some  aspects  of 
this  issue  need  further  clarification.  Research  on  Jesus  as  the  object  of  violence  is  still  in 
progress,  but  there  is  no  unanimity  about  methods  or  results. — D.J.H. 

789.  S.  M.  Hauerwas,  “Jesus:  the  story  of  the  Kingdom,”  Theology  Digest  [St.  Louis] 
26  (4,  ’78)  303-324. 

In  recovering  the  social  meaning  of  discipleship,  the  most  significant  christological 
formulation  is  the  most  primitive:  The  gospel  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  had  the  authority 
to  preach  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  present.  By  attending  to  the  narrative  dimension  of 
Christology,  we  can  see  that  Jesus  did  not  have  a  social  ethic  but  that  his  story  is  a  social 
ethic.  The  social  and  political  validity  of  a  community  results  from  its  being  formed  by  a 
truthful  story,  a  story  that  gives  us  the  means  to  live  without  fear  of  one  another. 
Therefore,  there  can  be  no  separation  of  Christology  and  ecclesiology,  i.e.  of  Jesus  and 
the  church.  The  truthfulness  of  Jesus  creates  and  is  known  by  the  kind  of  community 
that  his  story  should  form. — D.J.H. 

790.  E.  Segatti,  “H  senso  di  Gesu  e  della  comunita  primitiva  nella  ricerca  biblica 
dell’ateismo  sovietico.  Parte  prima:  Dalla  fine  degli  anni  cinquanta  ad  oggi,” 
RivistBib  24  (4,  ’76)  403-432;  “Parte  seconda:  dagli  anni  intorno  alia  rivoluzione 
alia  conclusione  dell’epoca  staliniana,”  25  (1,  ’77)  59-76,  (2,  ’77)  159-178. 

(1)  Among  the  Soviet  authors  whose  studies  on  Jesus  and  early  Christianity  have  been 
published  since  1960  are  S.  I.  Kovalev,  A.  Kazdan,  M.  I.  Kryvelev,  J.  Lencman,  B.  K. 
Tancer,  J.  I.  Semenov,  and  M.  M.  Kublanov.  The  trend  has  been  to  accept  the  historic¬ 
ity  of  Jesus  but  to  minimize  his  influence  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  Christianity.  (2) 
During  the  period  from  the  revolution  to  the  end  of  the  Stalin  era,  the  chief  spokesman 
was  A.  V.  Lunacarskij,  best  known  for  his  conflict  with  Lenin,  his  critique  of  Chris¬ 
tianity’s  passivity,  and  his  controversies  with  A.  Vvedenskij.  The  Soviet  writers  relied 
heavily  on  Western  authors  who  downgraded  Christianity  and  explained  its  genesis 
through  natural  causes.  They  stressed  social,  economic,  and  mythological  influences  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  person  of  Jesus  became  of  minor  importance. — J.J.C. 

791.  G.  M.  Soares  Prabhu,  “Good  News  to  the  Poor,  the  Social  Implications  of  the 
Message  of  Jesus,”  Bibleb  has  hy  am  4  (3,  ’78)  193-212. 

Jesus  taught  that  riches  are  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  kingdom  of  God  (see  Mk 
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10:23-27),  mainly  because  they  make  a  person  godless  and  heartless.  The  salvation 
announced  by  Jesus  in  Lk  4:16-30  is  primarily  a  liberation  from  the  pressures  of  social, 
economic,  and  societal  oppression.  The  poor  he  pronounced  blessed  (see  Lk  6:20)  be¬ 
cause  they  are  to  be  beneficiaries  of  the  total  revolution  that  the  kingdom  will  bring. — 
D.J.H. 

792.  A.  VOGTLE,  “Hat  sich  Jesus  als  Heilsmittler  geoffenbart?”  BibKirch  34  (1,  ’79) 
4-11. 

As  the  authoritative  proclaimer  of  the  inaugurated  kingdom  of  God,  Jesus  indisput¬ 
ably  ascribed  to  himself  a  function  that  must  be  designated  “mediator  of  salvation.”  This 
fact  is  independent  of  the  questions  whether  Jesus  accepted  the  title  “Messiah”  or  spoke 
of  himself  as  the  Son  of  Man  or  understood  his  death  as  the  means  of  salvation. — D.J.H. 

793.  H.  U.  VON  Balthasar,  “Das  Selbstbewusstsein  ]esu, IntKathZeit/Communio  8 
(1,  ’79)  30-39. 

Several  features  of  Jesus’  life  and  teaching  point  to  the  transcendent  uniqueness  of  his 
activity  and  self-consciousness.  His  mission  of  reconciling  the  world  to  God  (see  Jn  1:29) 
was  identical  with  his  inmost  self  and  made  him  an  “Urperson.” — D.J.H. 

Passion  and  Death 

794.  G.  Brunet,  “Et  aussitot  le  coq  chanta,”  CahCercErnRen  27  (108,  ’79)  9-12. 

The  references  to  the  cock’s  crowing  in  connection  with  Peter’s  denial  of  Jesus  raise 
two  serious  problems:  (1)  The  cock  is  unknown  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  (2)  The  Mishnah 
prohibits  its  presence  in  Jerusalem.  The  Gospel  accounts  of  the  episode  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  being  too  beautiful  to  be  true. — D.J.H. 

795.  G.  R.  Osborne,  “Redactional  Trajectories  in  the  Crucifixion  Narrative,” 
EvangQuart  51  (2,  ’79)  80-96. 

Each  Evangelist  used  the  traditions  about  Jesus’  death  creatively  (but  not  ahistori- 
cally)  to  teach  a  theological  truth.  Mk  15:21-39  emphasizes  the  suffering  and  humiliation 
of  the  messianic  king  as  the  anticipation  of  his  enthronement.  Mt  27:33-54  presents 
Jesus’  death  as  a  victory  affirmed  supernaturally  by  God,  containing  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  resurrection.  In  Lk  23:33-48,  Jesus  is  the  righteous  sufferer,  and  the  crucifixion 
is  a  scene  of  awesome  worship  causing  Jews  to  mourn  and  Gentiles  to  praise  God.  Jn 
19:17-37  portrays  Jesus,  in  sovereign  control  of  the  situation,  as  the  king  performing  the 
priestly  function  by  providing  the  paschal  sacrifice  and  thereby  giving  life  to  his 
subjects. — D.J.H. 


The  Resurrection 

19(>.  E.  KoPEd,  “Historiozbawczy  charakter  zmartwychwstania  Jezusa  Chrystusa 
(Caractere  historique  et  surnaturel  de  la  resurrection  du  CYinst),'"  RoczTeolK an  24 
(4,  ’77)  107-118. 

Contemporary  theology  offers  two  explanations  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ:  an  objec¬ 
tive  interpretation,  whereby  Jesus  passed  through  death  to  supernatural  life  (a  fact 
verified  by  the  empty  tomb  and  the  appearances),  and  a  subjective  interpretation, 
whereby  the  event  symbolizes  the  saving  significance  of  death  on  the  cross.  The  NT 
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reflects  both  viewpoints.  Factual  affirmations  are  found  in  the  primitive  confessions 
(1  Cor  15:3-5;  Rom  10:9;  2  Tim  2:8);  salvific  meaning  is  highlighted  in  the  liturgical  hymns 
(Phil  2:6-11;  1  Tim  3:16;  Eph  4:7-10;  1  Pet  3:18-22).  Both  explanations  need  to  be 
integrated  in  an  appropriate  interpretation  of  the  resurrection. — ^J.P. 

797.  J.  Kremer,  “Auferstanden  -  auferweckt,”  BibZeit  23  (1,  ’79)  97-98. 

The  view  that  egerthe  is  a  divine  passive  and  equivalent  to  “God  has  raised  him  from 
the  dead”  is  open  to  question.  The  form  egerthe  generally  has  a  middle  sense  (e.g.  Lk 
7:16)  and  never  needs  to  be  construed  as  a  passive  or  a  divine  passive  in  the  NT 
references  to  the  resurrection.  As  the  synonym  of  aneste  and  the  translation  of  qum, 
egerthe  by  itself  does  specify  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  the  act  of  God. — D.J.H. 

798.  C.  H.  PiNNOCK,  “The  Incredible  Resurrection:  A  Mandate  for  Faith,”  Christ 
Today  23  (13,  ’79)  722-727. 

The  real  reason  why  liberal  theologians  seek  to  sidestep  the  strong  NT  witness  to  the 
bodily  and  physical  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  their  unbiblical  philosophy  of  religion,  which 
makes  the  event  unacceptable  because  it  is  incredible.  Denying  Jesus’  bodily  resurrec¬ 
tion  means  refusing  the  cosmic  significance  of  Christian  salvation. — D.J.H. 

799.  M.  E.  Thrall,  “Resurrection  Traditions  and  Christian  Apologetic,”  Thomist  43 
(2,  ’79)  197-216. 

A  convincing  refutation  of  the  usual  Christian  apologetic  concerning  Jesus’  resurrec¬ 
tion  requires  the  production  of  a  coherent  psychological  explanation  that  takes  account 
of  as  many  aspects  of  the  resurrection  traditions  as  possible.  The  tentative  explanation 
outlined  in  this  article  proceeds  in  three  stages:  (1)  The  numinous  element  in  the  resur¬ 
rection  appearances  suggests,  in  Jungian  terms,  that  the  visions  were  in  part  due  to  the 
activation  of  the  archetypes  of  the  collective  unconscious.  (2)  What  the  NT  presents  as  a 
sequence  of  events  that  happened  to  Jesus  has  considerable  affinity  with  the  primordial 
images  of  the  collective  unconscious.  (3)  The  impact  of  Jesus’  death  on  Paul  and  on  the 
original  disciples  might  have  activated  the  archetypes  and  caused  the  resultant  images  to 
be  presented  to  consciousness  as  visions  of  the  risen  Christ.  Nevertheless,  the  possibility 
remains  open  that  the  theistic  faith  of  the  biblical  writers  relates  to  some  strictly  tran¬ 
scendent  reality  and  that  the  resurrection  appearances  are  to  be  understood  in  terms  of 
this  ultimate  reality. — D.J.H. 


Synoptics 

800.  T.  R.  W.  Longstaff,  “Mark  and  Roger  of  Hovedon:  A  Response,”  CathBib 
Quart  41  (1,  ’79)  118-120. 

A  reply  to  B.  H.  Throckmorton’s  critique  [§  21-713]  of  the  author’s  article  on  the 
“minor  agreements”  [§  20-73].  The  article  was  an  analysis  of  E.  A.  Abbott’s  argument, 
not  a  case  for  the  Griesbach  hypothesis.  Furthermore,  the  process  of  conflation  as 
practiced,  by  Roger  of  Hovedon  was  much  more  creative  and  flexible  and  far  less 
mechanical  than  Throckmorton’s  comments  would  suggest. — D.J.H. 

801.  L.  Rougier,  “Jean-Baptiste  et  Jesus:  deux  evangiles  telescopes,”  CahCercErnRen 
27  (108,  ’79)  13-14. 

In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  two  distinct  Gospels  have  been  incorporated:  one  that  gave 
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birth  to  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  another  that  gave  birth  to  the  Nazarenes. 
The  subordination  of  the  first  Gospel  to  the  second  took  place  when  Jesus  was  identified 
with  the  Lord  mentioned  in  Isa  40:3(LXX). — D.J.H. 

802.  A.  Satake,  “Zwei  Typen  von  Menschenbildern  in  den  Gleichnissen  Jesu,” 
AnnJapanBiblnst  4  (’78)  45-84. 

Several  of  Jesus’  parables  (Mt  20:1-15;  Lk  l5:4-6/Mt  18:12-13;  Lk  15:11-32;  Lk  14:16- 
24/Mt  22:1-10)  express  a  fundamental  change  in  the  recognized  value-system  by  means 
of  a  contrast  between  two  persons  or  groups.  The  revaluation  is  an  unexpected  gift  and 
is  perceived  by  the  privileged  as  a  threat.  Other  Gospel  parables  (Mt  7:24-2 7/Lk  6:47-49; 
Mt  25:1-12;  Mt  25:14-30/Lk  19:12-27;  Lk  12:42-46/Mt  24:45-5 lb)  also  involve  a  contrast 
between  two  persons  or  groups,  but  in  these  stories  two  ways  of  behaving  and  their 
different  eschatological  consequences  are  presented  as  moral  possibilities  for  each  per¬ 
son.  The  second  group  of  parables  does  not  go  back  to  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

803.  C.  M.  Tuckett,  “The  Griesbach  Hypothesis  in  the  19th  Century,”  AT 

3  (’79)  29-60. 

During  the  19th  century,  the  Griesbach  hypothesis  concerning  the  relationships 
among  the  Synoptic  Gospels  was  considered  and  rejected  quite  independently  of  any 
associations  with  D.  F.  Strauss  and  others  in  the  “Tubingen  school.”  A  survey  of  some  of 
the  arguments  brought  against  the  Griesbach  hypothesis  (characteristic  words,  apparent 
conflation,  choice  and  order  of  material)  indicates  that  what  is  lacking  is  a  set  of  convinc¬ 
ing  reasons  for  Mark’s  having  proceeded  in  the  way  that  the  Griesbach  hypothesis 
alleges  he  did. — D.J.H. 

804.  M.  VoLKEL,  “  ‘Freund  der  Zollner  und  Sunder, ’  ZeitNTWiss  69  (1-2,  ’78)  1-10. 

The  association  of  Jesus  with  “tax  collectors  and  sinners”  is  an  accepted  historical 
datum  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  although  the  textual  basis  for  it  is  not  extensive:  (1)  Mt 
11:19  (Lk  7:34);  (2)  Mk  2:13-17  (Mt  9:9-13;  Lk  5:27-32);  (3)  Lk  7:36-50;  19:1-10;  15:1- 
2(3-32);  18:9-14.  An  examination  of  these  passages  makes  it  possible  to  trace  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  theme,  especially  prominent  and  systematic  in  Lk,  in  the  Gospel 
tradition . — G.  W.  M. 

805.  W.  O.  Walker,  “An  Unexamined  Presupposition  in  Studies  of  the  Synoptic 
Problem,”  RelLife  48  (1,  ’79)  41-52. 

Most  discussions  of  the  Synoptic  problem  presuppose  that  the  earliest  surviving 
manuscripts  of  the  Gospels  are  similar  enough  to  the  autographs  to  be  legitimately  used 
in  solving  the  problem.  But  thoroughly  reliable  critical  texts  have  not  been,  and  appar¬ 
ently  cannot  be,  established  for  the  various  NT  documents.  Furthermore,  the  original 
texts  may  have  been  significantly  different  from  any  of  the  surviving  manuscripts.  In 
fact,  for  all  three  Synoptic  Gospels  there  are  strong  indications  that  differing  versions 
existed  in  the  2nd  century;  it  is  not  clear  that  the  surviving  versions  were  necessarily  the 
original  versions  or  even  close  approximations  of  them.  Finally,  those  who  defined 
“orthodox”  Christianity  and  established  the  limits  of  the  canon  may  have  had  something 
to  say  about  the  particular  form  and  text  of  the  canonized  writings.  Since  the  surviving 
texts  of  the  Gospels  are  probably  substantially  different  from  the  original  texts,  the 
Synoptic  problem  may  well  be  insoluble. — D.J.H. 
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Matthew 


806.  G.  Barth,  “Auseinandersetzungen  um  die  Kirchenzucht  im  Umkreis  des  Mat- 
thausevangeliums,”  ZeitNTWiss  69  (3-4,  ’78)  158-177. 

The  development  of  church  discipline  in  early  Christianity  and  the  controversy  sur¬ 
rounding  it  are  clearly  visible  in  Mt.  The  parable  of  the  weeds  (Mt  13:24-30)  is  concerned 
with  the  presence  of  sinners  in  the  community  and  exhorts  its  audience  to  patience  in  the 
face  of  it.  Jesus’  explanation  of  the  parable  in  13:36-43  assimilates  its  point  to  that  of  the 
parable  of  the  net  in  13:47-50  and  thus  reinterprets  it.  The  parable  of  the  weeds, 
traditional  for  Matthew,  is  a  kind  of  protest  against  developing  church  discipline.  But 
Matthew’s  tradition  also  recognized  the  existence  of  church  discipline  in  18:15-17,  seen 
as  a  development  of  Lk  17:3.  Here  the  context  in  which  Matthew  places  the  disciplinary 
ordinance  shows  that  he  is  reacting  against  it. — G.W.M. 

807.  F.  DE  LA  Calle,  “El  evangelio  (inuevo  modulo  de  reconciliacion?  El  mensaje  de 
Jesus  en  la  teologia  de  Mateo,”  BibFe  5  (13,  ’79)  34-46. 

The  article  reviews  Matthew’s  teaching  on  conversion,  the  new  law,  the  necessity  for 
pardon  within  the  community,  and  the  relation  of  this  pardon  to  God’s  forgiveness. 
Christians  have  no  real  hope  of  obtaining  God’s  forgiveness  unless  they  forgive  one 
another,  but  they  can  pardon  one  another  only  because  God  has  pardoned  them  first. — 
S.B.M. 

808.  J.  Homerski,  “Starotestamentalne  cytaty  w  Ewangelii  Mateusza  (Alttes- 
tamentliche  Zitaten  in  dem  Matthaus’  Evangelium),”  RoczTeolKan  24  (1,  ’77) 
31-39. 

The  OT  citations  in  Mt  invite  literary,  hermeneutical,  and  theological  observations. 
Matthew  used  seventeen  different  kinds  of  formulas  to  introduce  the  citations,  which 
identify  the  will  of  God.  The  heightened  redactional  activity  among  the  citations  clus¬ 
tered  in  chaps.  3-13  (as  compared  with  chaps.  14-25)  suggests  that  he  chose  to  highlight 
the  work  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  rather  than  his  mission.  Matthew  himself  (not  a  school  or 
liturgical  usage)  freely  selected  and  refashioned  his  texts  in  order  to  underline  the  theme 
of  salvation  for  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
on  earth. — J.P. 

809.  W.  G.  Marx,  “Money  Matters  in  Matthew,”  BiblSac  136  (542,  ’79)  148-157. 

Matthew’s  frequent  use  of  the  word  teldnes  (“tax  collector”),  his  many  references  to 
money,  and  his  fondness  for  money-related  terms  reinforce  the  external  evidence  that 
the  first  Gospel  was  composed  by  a  former  tax  collector. — D.J.H. 

810.  T.  F.  McKenna,  “Matthew  on  Church  Authority.  Guidelines  Toward  a  Healthy 
Image,”  BibToday  102  (’79)  2035-41. 

Matthew  is  unique  in  stressing  the  authority  (exousia)  given  to  the  disciples  and  its 
close  connection  with  belief.  Christian  exousia  emerges  as  an  amalgam  of  zeal,  other- 
centeredness,  compassion,  suffering,  obedience,  and  fidelity — all  flowing  out  of  and 
blending  into  an  energizing  openness  to  the  Father. — D.J.H. 

811.  D.  Senior,  “The  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  the  Ministry  of  Social  Justice,”  Spiritu¬ 
ality  Today  [Chicago]  31  (1,  ’79)  14-25. 

The  motif  of  the  kingdom  of  God  “grounds”  the  various  elements  in  Matthew’s  view 
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of  social  justice:  the  historical  perspective  drawn  from  christological  reflection,  the 
understanding  of  God  as  the  ultimate  source  of  Christian  responsibility  in  the  world,  the 
belief  that  authentic  human  existence  is  achieved  by  aligning  one’s  life  with  the  reality  of 
God,  and  the  conviction  that  the  ministry  of  justice  is  the  essence  of  discipleship. — 
DJ.H. 

812.  H.  D.  Slingerland,  “The  Transjordanian  Origin  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,” 
JournStudNT  3  (’79)  18-28. 

The  phrase  “Judea  beyond  the  Jordan”  in  Mt  19:1  makes  good  sense  if  its  composer 
lived  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  River.  The  same  geographical  perspective  is  found  in 
Mt  4:15:  “beyond  the  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles.”  The  two  passages  indicate  that 
the  Gospel  was  written  somewhere  east  of  the  Jordan,  not  in  Syrian  Antioch.  Pella  in  the 
Decapods  is  a  good  possibility. — D.J.H. 

Mt,  §  23-1044. 

813.  [Mt  1-2]  G.  Aranda,  “Los  Evangelios  de  la  Infancia  de  Jesus,”  ScriptTheol  10  (3, 
’78)  793-848. 

This  article  first  examines  the  theological  characteristics  of  the  infancy  narratives  in 
Mt  (Davidic  descent,  fulfillment  of  prophecies,  similarities  between  OT  figures  and 
Jesus,  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God)  and  in  Lk  (christological  and  mariological  aspects  of  the 
annunciation,  theological  implications  of  the  visitation  and  presentation).  Assessing  the 
historical  truth  of  these  accounts,  the  second  part  considers  the  literary  procedures 
employed  and  inquires  into  the  tradition  behind  the  narratives  and  its  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  NT.  In  the  third  section  the  virginal  conception  is  propounded  as  a  key 
element  of  faith  in  Christ:  When  the  virginal  conception  was  set  down  in  writing,  it 
became  part  of  the  deposit  of  revelation  transmitted  to  us  through  Sacred  Scripture. — 
S.B.M. 

8l4r.  [Mt  1-2]  R.  E.  Brown,  The  Birth  of  the  Messiah  [NTA  22,  pp.  85-86;  §  23-423r]. 

J.  Bedford,  “The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Epiphany.  Critical  Reflections  on 
Raymond  Brown’s  ‘The  Birth  of  the  Messiah,’  ”  ClerRev  64  (1,  ’79)  5-11. — Brown’s 
conclusions  tend  toward  a  position  that  reduces  the  infancy  narratives  to  the  category  of 
fiction.  But  Mt  1-2  seems  to  consist  of  five  historical  events,  each  given  its  OT  interpre¬ 
tation  by  the  Evangelist,  and  Mary  may  well  have  been  the  source  of  the  stories  in  Lk 
1-2.  One  gets  the  impression  that  biblical  scholars  require  more  evidence  to  verify  the 
historicity  of  their  literary  material  than  secular  historians  demand  in  their  field.  The 
literary  genius  of  Matthew  and  Luke  is  enhanced,  not  diminished,  when  we  recognize 
that  their  inspired  minds  were  working  not  only  on  general  theological  concepts  but  also 
on  concrete  facts  handed  down  to  them  by  eyewitnesses  concerning  the  birth  and  early 
life  of  the  Son  of  God. — D.J.H. 

815r.  - ,  Idem. 

G.  S.  Sloyan,  “Conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  Born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,”  Interpreta¬ 
tion  33  (1,  ’79)  81-84. — Brown  conducts  himself  magisterially  and  usually  with  dispas- 
sion,  and  the  amount  of  opinion  he  takes  into  account  in  the  realms  of  scholarship  and 
piety  is  formidable.  He  invites  a  generation  of  researchers  to  explore  long-held  and 
frequently  unexamined  assumptions  to  see  how  they  withstand  the  data  that  he  proposes 
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and  carefully  argues.  But  he  fails  to  argue  with  sufficient  cogency  his  own  position  on 
the  historical  character  of  Mary’s  pregnancy. — D.J.H. 

816.  [Mt  1-2]  J.-P.  Charlier,  “Du  berceau  au  tombeau.  Preface  et  postface  de  I’evan- 
gile  de  Matthieu,”  Vie  Spirituelle  [Paris]  133  (630,  ’79)  8-25,  (631,  ’79)  172-191. 

(1)  The  Matthean  infancy  narrative  is  a  miniature  of  what  is  presented  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  twenty-six  chapters  of  the  Gospel.  The  story  of  Joseph  (1:18-25;  2:13-15;  2:19-23) 
focuses  on  the  titles  of  Jesus  and  his  place  in  salvation  history;  the  story  of  Bethlehem 
(2:1-12;  2:16-18)  describes  the  conflicts  and  choices  brought  about  by  the  appearance  of 
Jesus.  The  structure  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  the  two  stories  is  remarkably  like  that 
of  the  Jesus-Barabbas  passage  in  Mt  27:15-31.  (2)  The  infancy  narratives  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  evince  a  greater  interest  in  the  virginal  conception  of  Jesus  than  in  the 
physiological  aspects  of  Mary’s  virginity.  Virginal  conception  symbolizes  a  life  of  total 
fidelity  and  submission  to  God.  Its  function  as  an  anticipatory  sign  of  the  paschal 
mystery  becomes  clear  from  an  examination  of  the  many  parallels  between  Mt  1-2  and 
Mt  28.— D.J.H. 

817.  [Mt  1-2]  G.  De  Rosa,  “Storia  e  teologia  nei  racconti  dell’infanzia  di  Gesu,” 
CivCatt  129  (3084,  ’78)  521-537. 

The  infancy  narratives  were  not  part  of  the  primitive  kerygma.  Though  Mt  1-2  and 
Lk  1-2  agree  on  some  points,  more  often  they  differ.  The  historicity  of  the  narrated 
incidents  depends  on  the  literary  genre  of  the  accounts  (artistic  and  midrashic  history), 
and  in  each  case  one  must  decide  what  is  historical  and  what  is  due  to  literary  form. 
Theologically,  the  infancy  narratives  are  accounts  of  the  entrance  of  the  Son  of  God  into 
human  history. — ^J.J.C. 

Mt  1-2,  §  23-863. 

818.  [Mt  2:1-12]  J.  K.  Watson,  “La  naissance  du  dieu  chretien  et  la  nova  de  I’an-  5,” 
CahCercErnRen  27  (108,  ’79)  2-8. 

The  reported  appearance  of  a  nova  from  7  April  to  10  May  in  5  B.C.  proves  nothing 
about  the  date  of  Jesus’  birth.  The  story  of  the  Magi  is  only  one  part  of  the  combination 
of  myths  and  sacred  legends  found  in  the  Gospels. — D.J.H. 

Mt  3:13-17,  §  23-842. 

819.  [Mt  5-7]  S.  T.  Lachs,  “Some  Textual  Observations  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount, JewQuartRev  69  (2,  ’78)  98-111. 

The  article  presents  examples  of  rabbinic  influence  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and 
resolves  textual  problems  by  positing  a  Semitic  original.  (1)  The  phrase  “and  when  he  sat 
down”  in  5:1  refers  to  the  late  Ist-century  practice  of  teaching  from  a  sitting  position.  (2) 
The  word  sadiq  (“righteous  one”)  in  the  original  form  of  5:10  was  wrongly  read  as  sedeq 
(“righteousness”).  (3)  The  expression  me  salpises  in  6:2  arose  from  misunderstanding 
sopdr  as  a  wind  instrument.  The  original  form  of  the  saying  referred  to  the  alms  box 
shaped  like  a  horn.  (4)  The  idta  and  the  keraia  mentioned  in  5:18  are  parts  of  a  hen- 
diadys,  meaning  the  point  or  smallest  projection  of  the  letter  yod  (i.e.  the  smallest  part  of 
the  smallest  letter).  (5)  The  “right  hand”  designated  by  5:30  as  a  source  of  scandal  is  a 
euphemism  for  the  membrum  virile.  (6)  The  original  of  7:11  contained  the  expression  bsr 
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wdm  (“flesh  and  blood”),  but  the  translator  misread  its  abbreviated  form  as  bysC)  or 
hysyyC)  (“evil  ones”).  (7)  In  6:28  kopidsin  (“they  toil”)  should  be  emended  to 
kopanhousin  (“beat  [flax]”).  Perhaps  the  original  had  “beat,  spin,  and  weave,”  parallel¬ 
ing  the  three  stages  of  agricultural  labor  (sowing,  reaping,  and  gathering). — D.J.H. 

820.  U.  Luz,  “Die  Erfiillung  des  Gesetzes  bei  Matthaus  (Mt  5,  17-20),^^  ZeitTheolKirch 
75  (4,  ’78)  398-435. 

The  contrast  between  the  Pauline  and  Matthean  views  of  the  Law  is  complicated  by 
certain  tensions  within  Mt  itself.  A  case  in  point  is  the  relationship  of  Mt  5:17-20  to  the 
antitheses  that  follow.  Vv.  17-19  rest  on  Jewish-Christian  traditions  affirming  the  eter¬ 
nally  binding  character  of  the  whole  Law,  yet  show  some  significant  Matthean  redac¬ 
tion,  e.g.  the  placement  of  the  material  in  the  framework  of  Jesus’  mission  {elthon,  v. 
17a),  the  use  of  pleroun  to  mean  “doing”  the  Law  (see  3:15),  and  the  implicit  application 
of  the  last  clause  of  v.  18  (“until  all  is  fulfilled”)  to  the  practice  of  Christians  in  the 
church.  V.  20  serves  as  Matthew’s  transition  to  the  antitheses,  allowing  vv.  17-19  and 
vv.  2 1-48  to  qualify  and  interpret  each  other.  Law  and  grace  are  brought  together.  The 
OT  “works  righteousness”  of  vv.  17-20  is  placed  in  the  context  of  the  authority  of  the 
Son  of  God  and  the  centrality  of  the  love  commandment.  Matthew  and  Paul  are  there¬ 
fore  not  on  opposite  sides.  Though  less  profound  than  Paul,  Matthew  offers  a  healthy 
corrective  to  certain  widespread  misunderstandings  of  Paul’s  theology,  especially  the 
privatization  of  religion  and  the  tendency  to  isolate  faith  from  good  works. — J.R.M. 

821.  G.  Strecker,  “Die  Antithesen  der  Bergpredigt  (Mt  5:2 1-48  par),”  ZeitNTWiss  69 
(1-2,  ’78)  36-72. 

A  tradition-historical  and  redaction-critical  examination  of  the  antitheses  (Mt  5:21-48) 
shows  that  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  are  pre-Matthean,  the  others  Matthean  con¬ 
structions.  As  the palin  of  5:33  indicates,  Matthew  has  arranged  the  antitheses  in  groups 
of  three.  Detailed  exegesis  of  each  antithesis  makes  it  possible  to  trace  the  process  of 
growth  in  the  pre-Matthean  stages  and  to  describe  the  attitude  toward  the  Law  at 
various  points,  going  back  to  the  historical  Jesus.  The  familiar  categories  of  intensifica¬ 
tion  and  abrogation  of  the  Law  are  shown  to  be  inadequate  for  understanding  the 
passage. — G.  W.M. 


Mt  5:32,  §  23-831. 

822.  [Mt  6:9-13]  S.  J.  Kistemaker,  “The  Lord’s  Prayer  in  the  First  Century,”  Jowrw 
EvangTheolSoc  21  (4,  ’78)  323-328. 

An  examination  of  the  wording  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Mt  6:9-13  and  Lk  11:2-4,  the 
biblical  setting  of  the  prayer,  and  its  use  in  the  early  church.  Though  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
should  be  seen  against  the  background  of  the  liturgy  of  the  1st  century,  the  prayer  itself 
is  unique  in  spirit,  tone,  and  succession  of  petitions.  The  Lord  himself  taught  his 
followers  to  pray  the  perfect  prayer. — D.J.H. 

823.  [Mt  6:11]  P.  Grelot,  “La  Quatrieme  Demande  du  ‘Pater’  et  son  Arriere-Plan 
Semitique,”  NTStud  25  (3,  ’79)  299-314. 

The  petition  for  bread  in  Mt  6: 1 1  and  Lk  1 1:3  reflects  the  wording  of  a  phrase  found  in 
Exod  16:4:  debar  ydm  beyomd.  The  prayer  asks  that  God  give  bread  every  day  just  as  he 
gave  the  manna  in  the  wilderness.  But  the  original  language  of  the  petition  could  have 
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been  Aramaic  rather  than  Hebrew.  In  that  case,  the  problematic  Greek  phrase  in  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  may  originally  have  been  sekdm  ybm  beyomeh  (Lk)  or  beyoma  (Mt). — 
D.J.H. 

824.  S.  Brown,  “The  Mission  to  Israel  in  Matthew’s  Central  Section  (Mt  9:35-11:1),” 
ZeitNTWiss  69  (1-2,  ’78)  73-90. 

In  the  central  section  of  Mt,  the  twelve  disciples  function  as  a  transparency  through 
which  Jesus  instructs  the  Matthean  community.  The  dominant  theme  of  the  section  is 
that  of  “like  teacher,  like  disciple”  (10:24-25):  The  disciples  share  in  both  the  suffering 
and  the  authority  of  their  teacher.  The  community’s  mission  is  temporally  open-ended, 
limited  only  by  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Ethnically  it  is  restricted  to  Jews.  There  is 
a  Gentile  mission  (10:18),  but  the  Matthean  community  serves  as  a  witness  to  Gentiles 
only  by  its  suffering;  it  does  not  participate  in  that  mission. — G.W.M. 

825.  S.  Pagani,  “Le  versioni  latine  africane  del  Nuovo  Testamento:  considerazioni  su 
Mt.  10,32-33  in  Tertulliano  e  Cipriano,”  BibOr  20  (4,  ’78)  255-270. 

After  reviewing  the  scholarly  controversy  about  Tertullian’s  use  of  a  Latin  translation 
of  the  Bible,  the  article  focuses  on  the  renderings  of  Mt  10:32-33  in  the  writings  of 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian.  Their  use  of  the  Latin  verb  confiteri  reflects  the  fact  that  in  the 
African  church  the  term  meant  “to  confess  oneself  a  Christian”  and  carried  the  implica¬ 
tion  of  possible  martyrdom.  Tertullian  cited  Mt  10:32-33  in  several  different  ways,  and 
it  remains  an  open  question  whether  he  translated  directly  from  the  Greek  original  or 
had  access  to  existing  Latin  versions.  The  biblical  citations  in  Cyprian’s  writings  indi¬ 
cate  the  existence  of  an  official  Latin  version  current  in  the  African  church  of  his 
time. — D.J.H. 


826.  [Mt  12: 1-8]  D.  M.  Cohn-Sherbok,  “An  Analysis  of  Jesus’  Arguments  Concerning 
the  Plucking  of  Grain  on  the  Sabbath,”  JournStudNT  2  (’79)  31-41. 

Jesus’  arguments  in  defense  of  his  disciples  in  Mt  12:1-8  (Mk  2:23-28;  Lk  6:1-5)  are 
invalid  from  a  rabbinic  viewpoint.  The  argument  concerning  David  and  his  entourage  is 
not  a  genuine  instance  of  gezerd  sdwd,  because  it  is  based  on  a  false  analogy  and  is  not 
grounded  on  a  definite  precept.  The  argument  about  the  conduct  of  the  priests  in  the 
Temple  on  the  Sabbath  is  not  an  instance  of  qdl  wehomer,  since  their  action  and  the 
action  of  Jesus’  disciples  are  fundamentally  dissimilar  and  cannot  be  drawn  together. 
This  misuse  of  rabbinic  reasoning  should  not  surprise  us;  it  bears  out  the  Gospels’  claim 
that  Jesus  was  not  a  skilled  casuist  in  the  style  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees,  and 
helps  to  explain  why,  when  Jesus  argued  with  them,  he  provoked  their  indignation  and 
hostility. — D.J.H. 

827.  [Mt  12:1-8]  L.  J.  O’Connell,  “Boismard’s  Synoptic  theory:  exposition  and  re¬ 
sponse,”  Theology  Digest  [St.  Louis]  26  (4,  ’78)  325-342. 

This  paper  explains  the  general  contours  of  M.-E.  Boismard’s  theory  of  multiple 
sources  for  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  then  shows  how  he  applies  the  theory  to  the 
Sabbath  controversy  in  Mt  12:1-8  (Mk  2:23-28;  Lk  6:1-5).  It  concludes  with  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  literary  status  of  the  pericope  and  a  challenge  to  the  strength  of  Bois¬ 
mard’s  arguments  and  the  cogency  of  his  conclusions.  Boismard  makes  a  methodological 
mistake  by  assigning  various  components  of  one  pericope  to  different  literary  levels 
before  seriously  investigating  the  possibilities  of  redaction  criticism.  Mt  12:1-8  and  Lk 
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6:1-5  can  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  literary  dependence  on  Mk  2:23-28  and  the 
respective  redactional  approaches  that  Matthew  and  Luke  brought  to  Mk. — D.J.H. 

Mt  12:38-40,  §  23-868. 

828.  [Mt  13:24-30]  D.  R.  Catchpole,  “John  the  Baptist,  Jesus  and  the  Parable  of  the 
Tares,”  ScotJournTheol  31  (6,  ’78)  557-570. 

When  the  internal  dislocations  within  Mt  13:24-30  are  taken  into  account  and  the 
correspondences  between  parts  of  it  and  the  secondary  interpretation  in  Mt  13:36-43  are 
recognized,  only  a  few  minor  stylistic  adjustments  need  to  be  made  before  the  earliest 
form  of  the  parable  can  be  reconstructed:  “It  is  with  the  kingdom  of  God  as  with  a  man 
who  sowed  seed  in  his  field.  But  when  it  bore  fruit,  then  also  weeds  became  evident. 
And  in  the  time  of  harvest  he  said  to  the  reapers,  ‘Collect  up  the  weeds  so  that  they  may 
be  burnt,  but  gather  together  the  wheat  into  my  barn.’  ”  The  original  form  of  the 
parable  corresponds  markedly  to  the  original  form  of  the  parable  of  the  dragnet  (Mt 
13:47-48).  Both  parables  warn  about  the  separation  that  will  assuredly  be  carried  out  by 
God  in  the  future  and  that  reinforces  the  call  of  God  in  the  present.  The  earliest  form  of 
the  parable  of  the  tares  (Mt  13:24b,  26b,  30b)  documents  the  overlap  and  continuity 
between  the  preaching  of  the  historical  John  the  Baptist  and  that  of  the  historical 
Jesus. — D.J.H. 


829.  D.  W.  Gooding,  “Structure  litteraire  de  Matthieu,  XIII,  53  a  XVIII,  35,^' RevBib 
85  (2,  ’78)  227-252. 

Building  on  J.  Murphy-O’Connor’s  study  of  the  structure  of  Mt  13:53-17:27  [§  20- 
777],  this  article  discerns  in  13:53-18:35  four  blocks  of  five  paragraphs  each:  (A)  13:53- 
14:36;  (B)  15: 1-16: 12;  (C)  16:15-17:20;  (D)  17:22-18:35.  Close  parallels  exist  between  the 
paragraphs  in  A  and  B  and  those  in  C  and  D.  This  arrangement  suggests  that  the  central 
theme  of  the  section  is  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  authority  of  his  church. — J.H.N. 

Mt  14:22-33,  §  23-847. 

830.  [Mt  14:28-33]  G.  Gispert-Sauch,  “St  Peter  Walking  on  the  Ganges?”  Vidyajyoti 
42  (10,  ’78)  468-472. 

R.  Stehly  [§  22-768]  has  revived  the  hypothesis  that  the  account  of  Peter’s  walking  on 
the  water  had  its  origins  in  Buddhist  literature.  But  the  chronology  of  Buddhist  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  lack  of  close  literary  contacts  between  the  two  accounts  argue  against  the 
likelihood  of  direct  dependence.  The  very  different  orientations  of  Mt  14:28-33  and 
Jdtaka  190  suggest  that  the  stories  arose  independently. — D.J.H. 

Mt  17:1-8,  §  23-850. 

831.  [Mt  19:1-9]  A.  DIez  Macho,  “Cristo  instituyo  el  matrimonio  indisoluble,”  5 e/ara(f 
37  (1-2,  ’77)  261-291. 

After  a  preliminary  discussion  of  divorce  in  ancient  Judaism,  the  article  takes  up  the 
pertinent  NT  texts  and  compares  Mt  19:1-9  with  Mk  10:1-12  in  order  to  determine  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  subject:  Jesus  forbade  divorce  to  husbands — which  Moses  had 
permitted — as  well  as  to  wives.  Matthew’s  exceptive  clause  (19:9;  5:32)  refers  to  Deut 
24:1  and  interprets  the  verse  in  the  sense  of  incestuous  marriage.  His  allusion  to  the 
theme  of  divorce  in  the  more  famous  Pharisaic  schools  was  intended  not  to  favor 
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Shammai’s  opinion  but  to  impugn  Shammai’s  interpretation  of  the  ‘erwat  ddbdr.  Like 
Mark,  Luke,  and  Paul,  Matthew  accepted  Jesus’  teaching  on  the  total  abolition  of 
divorce  (including  that  permitted  in  Deut  24: 1),  and  his  exceptive  clause  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  an  exegesis  that  would  authorize  divorce  in  the  case  of  an  incestuous  marriage, 
which  was  invalid  for  Jews  anyway.  Matthew  therefore  maintained  the  indissolubility  of 
marriage;  his  exceptive  clause  referred  to  marriages  forbidden  in  the  Scriptures  but  valid 
according  to  Gentile  law. — S.B.M. 

832.  F.  J.  Moloney,  “Matthew  19,3-12  and  Celibacy.  A  Redactional  and  Form 
Critical  Study,”  JournStudNT  2  (’79)  42-60. 

Mt  19:3-9  forms  the  preface  to  the  saying  introduced  by  the  stunned  question  in  v.  10 
and  pronounced  by  Jesus  in  vv.  11-12.  Both  Matthean  insertions  (vv.  9,  11-12)  into  the 
Markan  account  are  directed  to  the  same  problem:  the  regulation  of  the  marriage 
difficulties  of  the  newly  arrived  Gentile  converts.  The  saying  preserved  in  Mt  19:12 
represents  Jesus’  customary  answer  to  those  who  abused  him  because  of  his  celibate 
state.  The  overwhelming  presence  of  the  kingdom  of  God  led  him  to  a  celibate  life. — 
D.J.H. 

833.  [Mt  19:16-24]  G.  F.  Mackrell,  “The  Rich  Young  Man,”  NewBlackfr  60  (705, 
’79)  84-89. 

The  rich  young  man  in  Mt  19:16-24  could  not  reconcile  wealth  and  happiness.  His 
story  exemplifies  the  teasing,  coaxing,  questioning  technique  used  by  Jesus.  It  also 
illustrates  Jesus’  impish  and,  at  times,  fiendish  sense  of  humor. — D.J.H. 

Mt  21:1-9,  §  23-853. 

834.  [Mt  21:28-32]  W.  L.  Richards,  “Another  Look  at  the  Parable  of  the  Two  Sons,” 
BibRes  23  (’78)  5-14. 

By  combining  the  parable  of  the  two  sons  (Mt  21:28-31)  and  the  application  (v.  32) 
Matthew  charged  the  Jewish  leaders  with  wanting  everyone  to  believe  that  they  said  yes 
to  the  pious  life  and  even  to  John  the  Baptist  when  in  reality  they  said  no.  The  Jewish 
leaders  are  compared  to  the  son  who  said  yes  but  did  not  go  into  the  vineyard.  There  is  a 
smooth  transition  from  the  dispute  about  authority  (Mt  21:23-27)  to  the  parable  and  its 
application . — D .  J.  H . 

Mt  26:17-29,  §  23-855. 

835.  L.  G.  Parkhurst,  “Matthew  28:16-20  Reconsidered,”  90  (6,  ’79)  179- 

180. 

The  doubts  mentioned  in  Mt  28: 17  involved  the  propriety  of  worshiping  Jesus,  not  the 
reality  of  his  appearance.  The  saying  in  Mt  28:18-20  answered  those  doubts  straight¬ 
forwardly  and  concisely,  while  safeguarding  against  polytheism  and  Christomo- 
nism. — D.J.H. 


Mark 

836.  F.  Belo,  “Lecture  materialiste  de  I’evangile  de  Marc  et  de  la  grande  sequence  des 
pains,”  FoiVie  77  (6,  ’78)  19-33. 

Materialist  exegesis  discerns  two  general  categories  of  codes:  parametric  (topographic. 
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chronological,  social,  mythological,  symbolic,  basileic)  and  sequential  (actional,  analyt¬ 
ic,  strategic).  A  global  reading  of  Mk  reveals  five  major  parts:  the  program  (1:1-15), 
Jesus  in  relation  to  the  crowd  and  the  opponents  (1:16-3:6),  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
(3:7-8:30),  the  messianic  practice  of  Jesus  and  the  ascent  to  Jerusalem  (8:31-13:37),  and 
the  passion  of  Jesus  (14:1-16:8).  The  bread  and  the  understanding  of  Jesus  are  the  basic 
themes  of  Mk  6:14-8:30.  When  Peter  says  “you  are  the  Christ”  in  8:29,  he  recognizes 
Jesus  as  a  Messiah  who  gives,  shares,  and  satisfies. — D.J.H. 

837.  E.  Best,  “Mark’s  Use  of  the  Twelve,”  ZeitNTWiss  69  (1-2,  ’78)  11-35. 

The  widely  accepted  view  that  most  of  the  references  to  the  Twelve  in  Mk  are 
redactional  is  here  reexamined,  and  the  following  conclusions  are  reached:  (1)  The  term 
“the  Twelve”  occurred  in  the  tradition  used  by  Mark  at  4:10;  6:43;  9:35;  10:32,  41;  at 
least  one  of  14:10,  20,  43;  and  probably  at  3:14(16?);  11:11.  (2)  Mark  introduced  the  term 
from  the  tradition  at  6:7;  8: 19;  the  remainder  of  14: 10,  20,  43;  14: 17;  and  possibly  at  3: 14; 
11:11.  (3)  There  is  no  clear  evidence  that  he  omitted  the  term  where  it  was  present  in  the 
tradition,  but  this  may  have  been  the  case  at  6:35.  (4)  He  regularly  introduced  the  term 
“the  disciples”  where  one  might  have  expected  him  to  introduce  “the  Twelve”  if  this  was 
his  favorite  term.  For  Mark  the  Twelve  and  the  disciples  were  not  always  identical,  but 
he  frequently  used  the  terms  interchangeably. — G.W.M. 

838.  J.  D.  Kingsbury,  “The  Gospel  of  Mark  in  Current  Kesearch,^^  RelStudRev  5  (2, 
’79)  101-107. 

The  division  of  opinion  about  stressing  the  kerygmatic  aspect  (following 
R.  Bultmann)  or  the  historical  aspect  (following  M.  Dibelius)  of  the  Gospel  dogs  Markan 
scholarship  today.  With  the  rise  of  redaction  criticism  Bultmann’s  position  became  the 
unchallenged  point  of  departure,  but  a  growing  number  of  scholars  are  reverting  to 
Dibelius’s  conception  of  Mark  as  a  conservative  redactor.  If  current  trends  are  any 
indication,  Markan  scholars  will  devote  their  attention  to  the  Evangelist’s  presentation 
of  Jesus  and  the  disciples,  the  historical  situation  in  which  he  wrote,  the  sociological 
context  in  which  he  lived,  the  narrative  character  of  the  Gospel,  and  its  literary  relation¬ 
ship  to  Mt  and  Lk.  The  theios  aner  approach  to  Mark’s  Christology  is  on  the  wane,  and 
the  tide  is  running  against  the  view  that  the  disciples  are  portrayed  as  Jesus’ 
opponents. — D.J.H. 

839.  P.  B.  Lewis,  “Indications  of  a  Liturgical  Source  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,” 
Encounter  39  (4,  ’78)  385-394. 

Attention  to  six  Markan  passages  referring  to  a  boat  or  a  voyage  (3:7-11;  4:l-2a; 
4:35-41;  5:1-20;  6:32-44;  6:53-56)  indicates  the  presence  of  a  pre-Markan  source.  The 
events  reported  in  this  “boat  narrative”  fall  in  the  same  order  as  the  various  stages  of  Ps 
107:1-32,  a  psalm  used  in  the  Temple  celebration  of  the  Jewish  New  Year.  The  events 
gathered  in  the  “boat  source”  are  Christian  haggadah — traditions  explaining  how  Jesus 
effected  the  deliverance  motifs  of  the  Rosh  Hashanah  psalm.  This  source,  with  its 
emphasis  on  Jesus  as  the  divine  deliverer,  takes  us  to  the  earliest  levels  of  Christian 
worship  and  Christology. — D.J.H. 

840r.  R.  Pesch,  Das  Markus evangelium.  II.  Teil:  Kommentar  zu  Kap.  8,27-16,20 
[NTA  22,  p.  214;  §  23-453r]. 

F.  Neirynck,  “L’Evangile  de  Marc  (II).  A  propos  de  R.  Pesch,  Das  Mar- 
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kusevangelium,  2.  Teil,”  EphTheolLov  55  (1,  ’79)  1-42. — The  first  volume  of  the  com¬ 
mentary  was  discussed  in  an  article  published  recently  in  EphTheolLov  [§  22-lOlr].  This 
assessment  of  the  second  volume  considers  the  text-critical  decisions  and  the  distinctions 
drawn  between  the  traditions  and  the  Markan  redaction,  examines  in  detail  the  stylistic 
arguments  for  the  hypothesis  of  an  extensive  pre-Markan  passion  narrative,  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  triadic  structure  (thirteen  groups  of  three  pericopes  each)  proposed  for  the 
entire  second  half  of  the  Gospel.  Pesch  invokes  the  principle  of  in  dubio  pro  traditione, 
but  is  it  not  preferable  to  proceed  by  assuming  the  homogeneity  of  the  Gospel  material 
until  the  contrary  is  proved?  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

841.  A.  Stock,  “Literary  Criticism  and  Mark’s  Mystery  Play,”  BibToday  100  (’79) 
1909-15. 

Mark’s  Gospel  conforms  to  the  structure  of  a  Greek  tragedy;  complication,  crisis  (in 
the  form  of  a  recognition),  and  denouement.  The  sudden  beginning  and  the  still  more 
sudden  ending  are  entirely  in  place.  The  Gospel  may  have  been  intended  as  a  “closet 
drama”  to  be  read  privately  or  recited  to  small  gatherings. — D.J.H. 

Mk,  §§  23-784r,  800. 

842.  [Mk  1:9-11]  A.  Feuillet,  “Vocation  et  mission  des  prophetes,  Bapteme  et  mis¬ 
sion  de  Jesus.  Etude  de  christologie  biblique,”  NovVet  54  (1,  ’79)  22-40. 

The  calls  of  the  OT  prophets  and  the  baptism  of  Jesus  marked  the  beginning  of  new 
ways  of  life.  Moreover,  the  baptism  previewed  Jesus’  public  ministry  just  as  the  OT  calls 
prefigured  the  prophets’  activities.  But  at  the  baptism  Jesus  was  presented  as  the  only 
Son  of  God,  not  merely  as  an  exceptional  man  or  a  messianic  savior.  The  person  of  Jesus 
was  the  Word  addressed  by  God  to  humanity,  and  his  baptism  was  both  a  soteriological 
event  and  a  christological  revelation. — D.J.H. 

843.  W.  Kirchschlager,  “Jesu  Gebetsverhalten  als  Paradigma  zu  Mk  1,35,”  Kairos 
20  (4,  ’78)  303-310. 

In  Mk  1:35,  the  aorist  verbs  express  the  external  movements  of  Jesus,  and  the  imper¬ 
fect describes  his  inner  activity.  The  language  of  the  text  suggests  a  Semitic 
background,  and  the  verse  has  the  form  of  a  catechetical-paradigmatic  notice.  The 
original  version  contained  three  important  elements:  night  as  the  time  of  prayer,  depar¬ 
ture  and  exit,  and  the  lonely  place.  These  three  elements  make  possible  the  theological 
understanding  of  the  text:  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  (see  Mk  15:39)  shows  us  the  way 
regarding  prayer. — D.J.H. 

Mk  2:23-28,  §§  23-826—827. 

844.  [Mk  5:1-20]  J.  D.  M.  Derrett,  “Contributions  to  the  Study  of  the  Gerasene 
Demoniac,”  JournStudNT  3  (’79)  2-17. 

The  many  military  allusions  in  the  story  of  the  Gerasene  demoniac  (Mk  5:1-20)  suggest 
a  background  in  the  haggadah  of  the  crossing  of  the  Reed  Sea  (Exodus  14-15).  Other 
elements  in  the  narrative  echo  Isa  65:1-7,  Nahum  1,  and  Pss  50:10;  8:7(8).  The  demoniac 
was  a  lapsed  Jew,  and  Jesus’  treatment  of  him  is  presented  as  a  triumph  over  Satan.  The 
Gentiles  did  not  accept  Jesus  as  their  spiritual  leader,  even  though  they  were  certain  of 
his  exceptional  powers  as  an  exorcist. — D.J.H. 
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845.  P.  Bonnard,  “La  methode  historico-critique  appliquee  a  Marc  6,30  a  7,30,” 
FoiVie  77  (6,  ’78)  6-18. 

This  historical-critical  reading  of  Mk  6:30-7:30  considers  its  language  and  textual 
tradition,  parallels  in  other  Gospels,  context  in  Mk  as  a  whole,  literary  genre  and  forms, 
and  historical  meaning.  Several  lines  of  interpretation  (feeding,  the  Eucharist,  noncom¬ 
prehension,  discipleship)  can  be  discerned  in  Mk  6:30-44,  but  not  all  are  necessarily 
coherent  with  Mark’s  intentions.  The  theme  of  Mk  7:1-30  is  the  nature  of  the  pure  and 
the  impure  with  regard  to  the  relation  between  God  and  human  beings. — D.J.H. 

846.  C.  Combet-Galland,  “Analyse  structurale  de  Marc  6,30  a  8,26,”  FoiVie  77  (6, 
’78)  34-46. 

Structural  analysis  considers  the  text  as  a  whole,  without  being  limited  to  discovering 
the  redactor’s  intention.  This  structuralist  reading  of  Mk  6:30—8:26  pays  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  body  (eyes;  ears,  mouth,  body  in  general;  heart),  comportment  (clean  hands), 
people  (crumbs  under  the  table),  and  creation  (full  baskets  or  leaven  for  a  single  loaf; 
sea,  land,  sky).  [The  same  issue  contains  various  materials  related  to  the  methodological 
concerns  raised  by  this  article  and  those  of  F.  Belo  (§  23-836)  and  P.  Bonnard 
(§  23-845).]— D.J.H. 

847.  H.  Ritt,  “Der  ‘Seewandel  Jesu’  (Mk  6,45-52  par).  Literarische  und  theologische 
Aspekte,”  BibZeit  23  (1,  ’79)  71-84. 

The  first  part  of  this  study  of  the  story  of  Jesus’  walking  on  the  water  is  a  verse-by- 
verse  exposition  of  Mk  6:45-52  with  reference  to  the  parallel  accounts  in  Mt  14:22-33  and 
Jn  6:16-21,  and  the  second  part  draws  theological  conclusions  from  the  literary  analysis. 
In  the  Markan  framework,  the  story  is  part  of  the  continuing  quest  for  the  true  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Jesus  and  serves  as  a  confession  of  Jesus’  divine  essence  (“it  is  I”).  Rather 
than  distinguishing  between  epiphany  and  saving  miracle,  the  narrative  perceives  Jesus’ 
unique  dignity  in  his  saving  help. — D.J.H. 

848.  F.  G.  Lang,  “  ‘Uber  Sidon  mitten  ins  Gebiet  der  Dekapolis.’  Geographie  und 
Theologie  in  Markus  7,31,”  ZeitDeutschPalVer  94  (2,  ’78)  145-160. 

The  geographical  verisimilitude  of  Jesus’  itinerary  in  Mk  7:31  is  important  for  the 
identity  of  the  Evangelist.  If  verisimilitude  cannot  be  established,  he  was  probably  not 
Palestinian  and  thus  probably  not  John  Mark.  Arguments  against  verisimilitude,  how¬ 
ever,  mistakenly  presuppose  historicity.  Mk  7:31  does  not  describe  a  route  actually 
taken  by  Jesus.  Nevertheless,  verisimilitude  can  be  established  for  the  itinerary.  Geo¬ 
graphically,  it  touched  on  the  Hellenistic  area  to  the  north  (Tyre  and  Sidon)  and  east  (the 
Decapods)  of  the  Jewish  Galilean  region.  Pliny  records  Damascus  as  belonging  to  the 
Decapods,  and  in  the  1st  century  A.D.  the  territory  of  Sidon  bordered  directly  on  that  of 
Damascus.  In  order  for  Jesus  to  have  passed  “through  the  region  of  the  Decapods,”  he 
would  have  had  to  go  by  way  of  Damascus.  Technically,  a  route  from  Tyre  through 
Sidon  to  Damascus  and  then  south  and  west  to  the  east  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is 
entirely  possible.  Ultimately,  though,  a  theological  purpose  lies  behind  the  Evangelist’s 
construction  of  this  itinerary.  The  three  pericopes  in  the  larger  journey  narrative  (7:24- 
8:9)  deal  exclusively  with  Gentiles  and  concern  their  share  in  salvation.  By  means  of  this 
clandestine  journey  (see  7:24),  which  connects  thematically  with  the  messianic  secret, 
Mark  anticipated  the  Christian  mission  to  the  Gentiles  that  actually  began  in  the  post- 
Easter  period.  The  theological  design  of  the  passage  requires  its  schematic,  generalizing 
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tendency.  Among  the  consequences  of  this  interpretation  are  the  following:  Geograph¬ 
ical  ignorance  is  not  a  factor  in  7:31,  and  so  the  Evangelist’s  Palestinian  origin  cannot  be 
ruled  out  on  the  basis  of  the  verse.  Furthermore,  because  the  entire  journey  account  is 
the  unified  result  of  theological  reflection,  the  Evangelist  cannot  be  accused  of 
thoughtlessly  reproducing  prior  tradition. — E.G.B. 

Mk  8:11-12,  §  23-868. 

849.  E.  S.  Johnson,  “Mark  viii.  22-26:  The  Blind  Man  from  Bethsaida,”  NTStud  25 
(3,  ’79)  370-383. 

After  discussing  the  redactional  and  traditional  elements  in  Mk  8:22-26,  the  article 
examines  the  terminology  of  blindness  and  sight  and  its  meaning  for  Mark  and  his 
church.  Mark’s  interpretation  of  the  two-stage  healing  process  in  8:22-26  can  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows:  Throughout  the  Gospel  the  disciples  have  imperfect  spiritual  vision; 
they  will  require  contact  with  Jesus  a  second  time  (the  resurrection)  before  seeing  clearly. 
Mark  compares  the  disciples’  partial  blindness  with  the  myopia  of  his  own  community 
and  also  provides  a  word  of  encouragement  to  immature  Christians.  They  will  see 
clearly  when  they  experience  the  presence  of  the  risen  Christ  more  fully  in  their 
lives. — D.J.H. 

850.  [Mk  9:2-8]  A.  A.  Trites,  “The  Transfiguration  of  Jesus:  The  Gospel  in  Micro¬ 
cosm,”  51  (2,  ’79)  67-79. 

This  study  of  Mk  9:2-8  (Mt  17:1-8;  Lk  9:28-36)  investigates  the  event  of  the  transfigu¬ 
ration,  its  time,  place,  symbolism,  and  meaning.  The  transfiguration  is  the  gospel  in 
microcosm.  It  points  back  to  the  baptism  and  looks  forward  to  the  cross,  resurrection, 
ascension,  and  parousia.  It  shows  how  Christ  fulfills  the  OT,  and  it  anticipates  the  great 
redemptive  acts  that  bring  his  story  to  its  climax  and  fulfillment. — D.J.H. 

851.  D.  Malone,  “Riches  and  Discipleship:  Mark  10:23-31,^’  BibTheolBull  9  (2,  ’79) 
78-88. 

The  meaning  of  discipleship  in  Mk  10:23-31  can  be  discovered  by  analyzing  the  shock 
of  the  disciples  and  Jesus’  subsequent  response  concerning  the  reward  for  commitment. 
The  pericope  revolves  around  the  demonic  potential  of  possessions,  the  prophetic  wit¬ 
ness  of  discipleship,  and  renunciation  and  self-denial  as  formative  for  discipleship. — 
D.J.H. 

852.  K.  Stock,  “Gliederung  und  Zusammenhang  in  Mk  11-12,”  Biblica  59  (4,  ’78) 
481-515. 

The  material  in  Mk  11-12  is  divided  according  to  a  schema  of  three  days  (11:1-11; 
11:12-19;  11:20-12:44),  and  attention  is  progressively  focused  on  Jesus’  activity  in  the 
Temple  area  and  on  his  oral  teaching.  The  three  days  are  clearly  distinguished,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  are  related  insofar  as  one  day  prepares  for  the  next.  The  theme  of  the 
first  day  is  the  position  and  identity  of  Jesus,  and  the  theme  of  the  second  day  is  the 
demand  for  the  repentance  of  the  people.  The  third  day  clarifies  and  unites  the  themes  of 
the  preceding  days:  Jesus,  the  beloved  Son  of  God,  demands  conversion  to  the  correct 
view  of  God  and  to  a  right  relationship  with  other  people.  The  theme  of  the  special 
instructions  given  to  the  disciples  (11:12-14,  20-25;  12:41-44)  is  the  correct  attitude 
toward  God;  these  pericopes  function  structurally  in  opening  the  second  and  third  days 
and  in  closing  the  third  day. — D.J.H. 
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853.  R.  Bartnicki,  “II  carattere  messianico  delle  pericopi  di  Marco  e  Matteo  sull’in- 
gresso  di  Gesu  in  Gerusalemme  {Me.  11,1-10;  Mt.  21,1-9),''''  RivistBib  25  (1,  ’77) 
5-27. 

Analysis  of  the  accounts  of  Jesus’  entrance  into  Jerusalem  in  Mk  11:1-10  and  Mt 
21:1-9  shows  that  both  contain  messianic  details  (see  Ps  118:25;  Zech  9:9;  Gen  49:10). 
Yet  each  author  treats  the  event  differently.  For  Mark  it  is  the  arrival  of  the  messianic 
kingdom;  the  messianic  figure  remains  in  some  obscurity,  probably  because  of  the  theme 
of  the  messianic  secret.  For  Matthew  it  is  the  arrival  of  the  Messiah,  the  eschatological 
prophet  foretold  in  Deut  18:15-19.  This  viewpoint  accords  with  Matthew’s  tendency  to 
find  in  Jesus  the  fulfillment  of  the  OT  messianic  prophecies. — J.J.C. 

854.  A.  Radaelli  et  al.,  “Lettura  ‘di  un’  miracolo  {Me  11,  12-25)  come  introduzione 
all’intendimento  ‘del’  miracolo,”  RieBibRel  13  (2-3,  ’78)  115-185. 

A  group  of  A.  Radaelli’s  students  studied  the  Markan  account  of  the  cursing  of  the  fig 
tree  by  analyzing  the  narrative  and  examining  its  symbolic  function,  as  an  introduction 
to  determining  the  definition  and  purpose  of  a  miracle.  They  concluded  that  the  sym¬ 
bolic  meaning  of  the  incident  is  the  sterility  of  Judaism,  the  efficacy  of  faith,  and  the 
authority  and  power  of  Jesus.  Comparison  with  other  miracles  in  the  Gospels  suggests 
that  the  cursing  of  the  fig  tree  does  not  fit  into  any  accepted  category  of  miracle.  Science 
cannot  prove  or  disprove  a  miracle,  but  a  miracle  authenticates  faith  and  the  kerygma 
itself.  The  kerygma  of  miracle  means  becoming  conscious  of  the  liberating  process 
immanent  in  Christianity,  and  consequently  of  Christian  liberty. — J.J.C. 

855.  [Mk  14:12-25]  A.  Edanad,  “Institution  of  the  Eucharist  according  to  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,”  Biblebhashyam  4  (4,  ’78)  322-332. 

The  Synoptic  accounts  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  (Mk  14:12-25;  Mt  26:17-29; 
Lk  22:7-20)  must  be  read  against  the  background  of  the  Jewish  celebration  of  Passover. 
Jesus  and  his  death  are  presented  as  the  fulfillment  and  culmination  of  salvation  history. 
The  Eucharist  also  anticipates  the  final  consummation  of  Jesus’  saving  work  in  his 
glorious  second  coming. — D.J.H. 

856.  F.  Neirynck,  “La  Fuite  du  Jeune  Homme  en  Me  \4,Sl-52,"  EphTheolLov  55  (1, 
’79)  43-66. 

In  the  history  of  the  exegesis  of  Mk  14:51-52,  elucidation  of  the  christological  and 
baptismal  symbolism  emerges  as  the  specific  contribution  of  our  own  era.  But  there  are 
good  reasons  for  understanding  “followed  him”  in  v.  51  in  its  literal  sense,  and  the 
reading  of  the  verse  that  lacks  either  gymnos  or  epi  gymnou  is  preferable:  The  young 
man  fled  without  his  cloak.  The  essential  theme  is  flight,  and  the  partisans  of  the 
symbolic  interpretation  have  wrongly  focused  on  the  motif  of  nudity.  After  the  general 
flight  mentioned  in  v.  50,  these  verses  describe  the  flight  of  an  individual  as  a  special 
case. — D.J.H. 


Luke 

857.  B.  E.  Beck,  “Christian  Character  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  -  I,”  EpworthRev  6  (1, 
’79)  70-77. 

Luke’s  Sermon  on  the  Plain  (6:20-49)  and  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  (10:29-37) 
show  that  love  for  God  and  love  for  other  people  are  closely  related.  Faith  involves  trust 
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in  God,  gratitude,  public  testimony,  and  prayerful  persistence  in  the  face  of  persecution 
and  the  easy  life.  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

858.  H.  Bojorge,  “San  Lucas,  medico  griego.  Bocetos  para  un  reirdlo RevistBib  40 
(4,  ’78)  217-244. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  discusses  Luke’s  Gentile  (Syrian)  background,  his  Greek 
medical  formation,  and  the  purpose  of  his  writings.  The  second  part  views  Luke  against 
the  cultural  background  of  Greek  medicine  and  in  relation  to  his  contemporary  Dios- 
corides  (the  author  of  Materia  Medica),  the  empirical  school,  pneumatic  medicine  (not¬ 
ing  the  role  of  the  Spirit  in  Lk),  and  the  categories  of  saving  (sdteria)  and  healing 
{hygieia).  The  third  part  reflects  on  Luke  as  a  Greek  physician  and  on  his  attitude 
toward  biological  miracles.  It  examines  the  program  set  forth  in  the  prologue  to  the 
Gospel,  the  credibility  of  biological  miracles  (especially  the  case  of  Eutychus  in  Acts 
20:7-12),  and  the  virginal  conception  of  Jesus. — S.B.M. 

859.  G.  Frizzi,  “Mandare-inviare  in  Luca-Atti:  una  dhiave  importante  per  la  compren- 
sione  dell’escatologia  di  Luca,”  RivistBib  24  (4,  ’76)  359-401. 

Luke,  more  than  Matthew  and  Mark,  used  the  theme  of  commissioning  and  sending. 
It  greatly  influenced  the  general  plan  and  theology  of  his  two  books,  and  thus  helps  to 
clarify  his  eschatology:  NT  history,  considered  both  as  a  whole  and  as  a  series  of 
particular  individuals  (angels,  the  Baptist,  Jesus),  is  the  eschaton  itself.  Jesus  is  not 
merely  one  sent,  but  the  culmination  of  a  chain  of  divine  messengers  (Lk  20:13;  Acts 
7:52)  and  the  sole  source  of  salvation  (Acts  4:12).  Negatively,  Luke’s  eschatology  lacks 
the  apocalyptic  speculations  of  Mt  and  Mk  (Lk  17:20;  Acts  1:7).  Positively,  it  is  an 
extensive  insertion  into  the  flow  of  salvation  history.  Moreover,  the  NT  eschaton  is  a 
present  reality  as  well  as  an  imminent  reality,  which  began  with  the  sending  of  Gabriel 
(Lk  1:19,  26)  and  unfolded  in  the  life  of  the  Baptist,  in  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus,  and  in 
his  vindication  by  God.  Luke  has  developed  the  ambivalent,  antithetical  features  of  NT 
salvation,  portraying  Jesus  even  in  infancy  as  a  sign  for  salvation  and  condemnation 
(2:34-35)  and  presenting  the  period  from  Jesus’  ministry  until  the  parousia  as  a  time  of 
judgment. — ^J.J.C. 

860.  R.  J.  Karris,  “Missionary  Communities:  A  New  Paradigm  for  the  Study  of 
Luke-Acts,”  CathBibQuart  41  (1,  ’79)  80-97. 

As  a  pastoral  theologian,  Luke  drew  on  the  sources  of  Christian  tradition  available  to 
him  to  answer  the  faith-questions  of  his  communities.  Their  questions  were  occasioned 
by  (1)  persecution,  harrassment,  and  distress  from  Jews  and  Gentiles,  (2)  tensions  con¬ 
cerning  rich  and  poor  within  the  communities,  and  (3)  the  search  for  continuity  amid 
discontinuity  with  regard  to  the  people  of  God,  Paul,  and  God’s  fidelity  to  his  promises. 
Lk-Acts  reflects  what  was  happening  around  A.D.  75  in  missionary  communities,  i.e. 
communities  that  sent  people  on  missions  to  Jews  and  Gentiles. — D.J.H. 

861.  T.  McCaughey,  “Paradigms  of  Faith  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  huke, IrTheolQuart  45 
(3,  ’78)  177-184. 

Luke  used  the  formula  “go  in  peace;  your  faith  has  saved  you”  as  the  conclusion  to 
pericopes  that  characterize  the  essence  of  the  act  of  faith  (7:36-50;  8:43-48;  17:11-19; 
18:35-43).  Even  in  8:43-48  and  18:35-43,  which  rely  heavily  on  Mk,  the  translation  of 
s5zd  cannot  be  simply  “cure”  or  “heal.”  The  components  of  saving  faith  according  to  the 
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four  Lukan  pericopes  are  these:  (1)  Faith  is  the  expression  of  unembarrassed  and  even 
extravagant  gratitude  for  what  is  totally  unmerited.  (2)  The  gratitude  of  the  person 
cured  is  unmistakably  expressed  either  in  words  or  in  eloquent  action.  (3)  The  articu¬ 
lated  gratitude  is  directed  to  God  through  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

862.  G.  W.  E.  Nickelsburg,  “Riches,  the  Rich,  and  God’s  Judgment  in  1  Enoch 
92-105  and  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke,”  NTStud  25  (3,  ’79)  324-344. 

Luke’s  Gospel  shows  the  same  basic  attitude  toward  riches  that  7  Enoch  92-105  does: 
The  accumulation  and  holding  of  riches  are  inversely  related  to  the  possibility  of  salva¬ 
tion.  In  both  cases,  the  rich  and  their  possessions  are  viewed  in  a  bad  light,  and  the  rich 
who  continue  in  this  way  will  be  condemned  by  God’s  judgment  and  punished  eternally. 
Luke,  however,  allows  the  rich  the  possibility  of  repentance  and  has  more  sympathy  for 
the  plight  of  the  poor.  The  precise  determination  of  the  time  and  manner  of  contact 
between  the  Lukan  tradition  and  1  Enoch  92-105  (and  related  Jewish  texts)  requires 
more  analysis. — D.J.H. 

Lk,  §  23-987. 

863.  [Lk  1-2]  A.  Maillot,  “Quelques  remarques  sur  la  Naissance  Virginale  du 
Christ,”  FoiVie  77  (4,  ’78)  30-44. 

The  infancy  narratives  emphasize  that  Jesus’  birth  is  the  fulfillment  of  and  the  key  to 
all  the  strange  and  often  impossible  births  described  in  the  OT,  that  salvation  comes 
from  God  alone,  and  that  the  full  humanity  of  Christ  is  confirmed  by  God  himself.  These 
accounts  must  be  read  in  light  of  the  OT  and  with  care  to  preserve  the  message  conveyed 
by  them. — D.J.H. 

Lk  1-2,  §§  23-813— 815r,  817. 

864.  M.  Miyoshi,  “Jesu  Darstellung  oder  Reinigung  im  Tempel  unter  Beriick- 
sichtigung  von  ‘Nunc  Dimittis’  Lk  II  22-38,”  AnnJapanBiblnst  4  (’78) 
85-115. 

Analysis  of  the  style  of  Lk  2:22-38  shows  that  Luke  did  not  use  a  fixed,  written  source 
but  did  have  access  to  a  Jewish-Christian  oral  tradition.  The  allusion  to  Isa  52:10  in  Lk 
2:30-31  exemplifies  the  influence  of  Isaiah  51-52  on  Simeon’s  hymn  and  prophecy.  The 
presentation  and  purification  of  Jesus  recall  the  story  of  Samuel’s  dedication  to  the  Lord 
(1  Samuel  1-2)  and  the  rules  for  the  purification  of  a  Nazirite  (Numbers  6).  Thus  Jesus  is 
prepared  for  his  future  task  as  the  light  of  revelation  to  the  Gentiles  (see  Acts  10). — 
D.J.H. 

Lk  3:21-22,  §  23-842. 

Lk  6:1-5,  §§  23-826—827. 

Lk  6:27-36,  §  23-821. 

Lk  9:28-36,  §  23-850. 

865.  A.  PuiG  Tarrech,  “Lc  10,18:  La  visio  de  la  caiguda  de  Sata.nks,'’  RevistCatTeol 
3  (2,  ’78)  217-243. 

In  Jewish  and  Christian  writings  the  theme  of  the  fall  of  Satan  often  occurs  in  an 
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eschatological  context  and  in  connection  with  Isa  14:12.  Analysis  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the 
Septuagint,  and  the  Targum  of  Isa  14:12  reveals  that  elements  of  Lk  10:18  refer  back  to 
the  OT  verse  through  the  reinterpretative  readings  of  the  Greek  and  Aramaic  versions. 
The  typology  of  the  oppressor’s  fall  in  the  eschatological  framework  and  the  translation 
of  certain  expressions  (especially  pesonta)  indicate  that  Isa  14:12  lies  behind  Jesus’ 
saying. — D.J.H. 

866.  [Lk  10:25-37]  W.  Wink,  “The  Parable  of  the  Compassionate  Samaritan:  A  Com¬ 
munal  Exegesis  Approach,”  RevExp  76  (2,  ’79)  199-217. 

The  impact  of  the  parable  of  the  compassionate  Samaritan  comes  into  particular  focus 
through  an  exercise  in  painting  and  sharing  our  woundedness.  The  first  part  of  the 
article  presents  transcripts  from  communal  discussions  of  the  parable  in  an  attempt  to 
show  how  we  can  interpret  ourselves  by  means  of  the  characters  in  the  story.  The  second 
part  comments  on  the  literary  and  historical  dimensions  of  the  passage,  and  fifteen 
questions  inspired  by  the  story  conclude  the  article. — D.J.H. 

867.  [Lk  10:38-42]  A.  Knockaert,  “Structural  Analysis  of  the  Biblical  Text,^^  LumVit 
33  (4,  ’78)  471-481. 

Structural  analysis  of  the  Martha  and  Mary  story  (Lk  10:38-42)  reveals  a  radical 
transformation,  which  can  be  illustrated  by  the  shape  of  an  hourglass.  Starting  from  the 
vulnerable  euphoria  of  diakonia,  the  text  finally  arrives  at  the  stable  euphoria  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  word.  The  euphoria/dysphoria  category  is  a  deep  structure,  and  the  diakonia/ 
listening- to- the- word  category  is  a  surface  structure. — D.J.H. 

Lk  11:2-4,  §  23-822. 

Lk  11:3,  §  23-823. 

868.  [Lk  11:29-32]  G.  Schmitt,  “Das  Zeichen  des  Jona,”  ZeitNTWiss  69  (1-2,  ’78) 
123-129. 

The  difficulties  of  identifying  the  “sign  of  Jonah”  (Lk  11:29-32;  Mt  12:38-40)  are  well 
known.  The  identity  proposed  here  is  the  prophecy  of  Jonah  in  Lives  of  the  Prophets 
concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  probably  originated  between  A.D.  66 
and  70.  The  original  Jesus-saying  was  doubtless  in  the  Markan  form  of  a  rejection  of  any 
sign  (see  Mk  8:11-12).  Once  the  “sign  of  Jonah”  became  part  of  the  tradition,  it  was 
subject  to  reinterpretation. — G.W.M. 

869.  P.  E.  Deterding,  “Eschatological  and  Eucharistic  Motifs  in  Luke  12:35-40,” 
ConcJoum  5  (3,  ’79)  85-94. 

Lk  12:35-40  contains  many  allusions  to  the  Passover,  the  parousia,  the  messianic 
banquet,  and  the  Eucharist.  Comparison  with  Lk  22:14-20,  27-30  reveals  that  this 
passage  may  rightly  be  regarded  as  a  prediction  or  foreshadowing  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper. — D.J.H. 

870.  [Lk  15:1 1-32]  H.  Kruse,  “The  Return  of  the  Prodigal.  Fortunes  of  a  Parable  on  its 
Way  to  the  Far  East,”  Orientalia  47  (2,  ’78)  163-214. 

The  so-called  Hymn  of  the  Pearl  provides  the  bridge  between  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son  (Lk  15:11-32)  and  the  parable  in  chap.  4  of  the  Buddhist  Lotus  Sutra.  In  the 
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Lotus  Sutra  not  much  is  left  of  the  message  of  Jesus’  original  parable  of  the  two  unequal 
sons  (see  Mt  21:28-31),  but  the  essential  point  has  not  been  lost:  The  kingdom  will  be 
given  to  all  who  imitate  the  prodigal  son  not  only  in  his  foolishness  but  also  in  his 
humble  and  confident  return  to  his  father’s  house.  This  was  possible  because  both 
Christianity  and  Mahayanism  were  attempts  to  overcome  haughty  self-reliance  (Jewish 
legalism  and  Indian  Hinayanism)  with  grace-accepting  humility. — D.J.H. 

871.  M.  A.  Vazquez  Medel,  “El  perdon  libera  del  odio.  Lectura  estructural  de  Lc  15, 
11-32,”  Communio  11  (3,  ’78)  271-312. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  sketches  structuralist  methodology,  defining  “structure”  as 
a  concept  and  outlining  the  process  of  structural  analysis  (structures  of  narrativity  and 
semantic  contents  on  the  levels  of  functions,  actions,  and  narration).  A  structural  read¬ 
ing  of  Lk  15:11-32  occupies  the  second  part.  After  listing  the  subjects,  processes,  and 
objects  of  the  narrative  introduction  to  the  different  parables  in  Lk  15  and  providing 
explanatory  notes  on  each  verse,  the  analysis  identifies  the  various  codes  (social,  topo¬ 
graphical,  religious,  and  actantial).  It  then  examines  the  functional  character  of  certain 
segments  of  the  account,  isolating  catalyses  and  indices  with  a  view  to  revealing  the  two 
movements  of  convergence  and  divergence:  The  younger  son  seeks  the  father  in  dis¬ 
tance;  the  elder  distances  himself  in  proximity.  Finally,  on  the  actantial  level,  it  de¬ 
scribes  the  axis  of  communication,  the  axis  of  desire,  and  the  axis  of  power  in  order  to 
discover  the  real  center  of  the  account  (the  younger  son),  which  determines  its  message 
and  defines  its  scope.  It  is  love  and  pardon  that  free  us  from  hatred  and  anger. — S.B.M. 

872.  F.  ScHNiDER  AND  W.  Stenger,  “Die  offene  Tiir  und  die  uniiberschreitbare 
Kluft.  Strukturanalytische  Uberlegungen  zum  Gleichnis  vom  reichen  Mann  und 
armen  Lazarus  (Lk  16,  19-31),”  NTStud  25  (3,  ’79)  273-283. 

In  the  study  of  Lk  16:19-31  a  distinction  has  often  been  made  between  an  original 
parable  (vv.  19-25)  and  a  later  addition  (vv.  27-31).  But  synchronic  analysis  of  the 
passage  reveals  the  presence  of  a  tripartite  structure,  with  the  material  in  the  two 
narrative  sequences  (vv.  19-21,  22-23)  taken  up  in  the  dialogue  sequence  (vv.  24-31). 
The  point  of  the  whole  story  is  that  during  life  one  can  walk  through  the  door  to  the 
other  person  but  afterward  there  is  an  unbridgeable  chasm. — D.J.H. 

873.  W.  Vogels,  “Structural  Analysis  and  Pastoral  Work.  The  Story  of  Zacchaeus 
(Luke  19,  1-10),^'  LumVit  33  (4,  ’78)  482-492. 

Structural  analysis  pays  attention  to  the  text  as  a  reality,  the  play  of  oppositions,  the 
characters  and  their  functions,  the  codes,  and  the  correlations  between  the  beginning 
and  the  end.  In  Lk  19:1-10,  Zacchaeus  discovers  the  Lord  in  Jesus  and  thus  becomes  a 
son  of  Abraham  through  faith.  This  produces  a  transformation  in  his  life  toward  humil¬ 
ity  and  sharing.  Zacchaeus  finds  joy,  but  the  crowd  harbors  recrimination. — D.J.H. 

Lk  22:7-20,  §  23-855. 

John 

874r.  M.-E.  Boismard  and  A.  Lamouille,  Synapse  des  quatres  Evangiles  en  fran- 
gais.  Tome  III:  UEvangile  de  Jean  [NTA  22,  p.  210;  §  22-435rJ. 

E.  CoTHENET,  “L’evangile  de  Jean,”  RevThom  78  (4,  ’78)  625-633. — Boismard  not 
only  distinguishes  the  four  phases  in  the  redaction  of  the  Gospel  but  also  dares  to 
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reestablish  the  exact  wording  of  each  document.  His  purely  literary  explication  ignores 
the  fact  that  the  Gospels  were  composed  in  the  milieu  of  an  oral  culture.  Also,  how  can 
we  be  sure  that  we  possess  all  the  elements  from  each  of  the  four  stages?  With  respect  to 
the  historical  value  of  the  Gospel,  the  liberty  in  the  use  of  sources  that  is  allowed  to 
phase  II-B  is  surprising.  Nevertheless,  Boismard’s  new  and  stimulating  reflections  on 
the  individual  passages  are  worthy  of  high  praise,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  is  an 
important  landmark  in  the  history  of  exegesis. — D.J.H. 

A 

875.  J.  COPPENS,  “Le  Fils  de  I’Homme  dans  I’Evangile  johannique,”  EphTheolLov  52 
(1,  ’76)  28-81. 

The  first  three  Johannine  Son-of-Man  sayings  (1:51;  3:13,  14-15)  furnish  the  essential 
facts  about  the  career  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  the  other  ten  logia  (5:27;  6:27,  53,  62;  8:28; 
9:35;  12:23,  32,  34;  13:31-32)  clarify  his  identity,  address  the  problem  of  faith  in  him, 
and  inform  us  about  the  mystery  of  the  sacrament  in  which  his  life  is  communicated. 
Literary  and  theological  analysis  reveals  that  the  thirteen  sayings  originally  belonged  to 
a  single  literary  stratum  [see  §  23-146],  which  presented  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Man  of 
Daniel  7  and  rejected  terrestrial  and  nationalistic  messianism  as  well  as  docetism.  In¬ 
spired  by  Dan  7:13-14  and  its  rereadings,  the  creator  of  this  literary  stratum  developed 
the  figure  and  role  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  light  of  OT  prototypes  (e.g.  Jacob-Israel,  the 
serpent.  Wisdom,  the  Messiah,  and  the  Servant  of  Yahweh). — D.J.H. 

876.  F.  Gryglewicz,  “Duch  Swi^ty  a  Jezus  Chrystus  w  czwartej  Ewangelii  (Der 
Heilige  Geist  und  Jesus  Christus  im  vierten  Evangelium),”  RoczTeolKan  24  (1, 
’77)  47-57. 

In  Jn  the  Holy  Spirit  assumes  the  function  Jesus  fulfilled  during  his  life  on  earth:  It 
witnesses  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  who  became  flesh,  and  the 
only  Savior  of  the  world.  Intensive  vocabulary  study  demonstrates  that  the  Evangelist 
made  only  stylistic  changes  in  his  sources,  suggesting  that  these  notions  stem  from  the 
tradition  or  from  Jesus  himself. — J.P. 

877.  F.  Gryglewicz,  “Syn  Czlowieczy  w  Ewangelii  sw.  Jana  (Der  Menschensohn  im 
Johannesevangelium),”  RoczTeolKan  24  (4,  ’77)  65-73. 

The  title  “Son  of  Man”  in  Jn  highlights  aspects  of  Jesus  not  treated  elsewhere  in 
Scripture,  e.g.  his  preexistence,  supernatural  origin,  and  union  with  the  Father.  John 
presents  the  title  from  three  perspectives:  a  weary  Son  of  Man  who  through  daily 
teaching,  and  then  suffering  and  death,  achieves  glory;  a  Son  of  Man  lifted  up  on  the 
cross,  drawing  all  to  himself  and  giving  eternal  life;  a  Son  of  Man  already  glorified  on  the 
cross,  but  preeminently  after  his  resurrection  and  ascension.  These  traditions  derive 
from  revelation  and  tradition,  perhaps  even  from  Jesus. — J.P. 

878.  H.-J.  Jaschke,  “Das  Johannesevangelium  und  die  Gnosis  im  Zeugnis  des  Irenaus 
von  Lyon,”  MunchTheolZeit  29  (4,  ’78)  337-376. 

Irenaeus,  because  of  his  proximity  to  both  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  gnostics,  is  in  a 
good  position  to  contribute  to  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  this  Gospel  and 
gnosticism.  The  issue  is  addressed  in  an  analysis  of  Ptolemy’s  interpretation  of  the 
Johannine  Prologue  and  then  in  a  thematic  study  of  Irenaeus’  refutation  of  the  Valentin- 
ian  exegesis,  in  which  his  own  understanding  of  the  Gospel  is  made  clear.  Though  one 
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cannot  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  Irenaeus’  view  that  the  Gospel  was  composed 
against  the  gnostic  Cerinthus,  one  can  accept  his  witness  that  the  Gospel  was  not  itself  of 
gnostic  origin.  The  gnostic  exegesis  is  foreign  to  the  Gospel  text. — G.W.M. 

879.  A.  McElroy,  “Eternal  Life  in  John’s  Gospel,”  Crux  14  (4,  ’78)  116-128. 

In  the  Scriptures,  eternal  life  can  only  be  granted  by  God.  The  clear  and  unmistakable 
message  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  that  belief  in  Jesus  is  the  condition  for  receiving  this  gift 
(see  6:40).  To  speak  of  an  immortal  soul  contradicts  John  and  the  other  biblical 
writers. — D.J.H. 

880.  J.  F.  O’Grady,  “The  Role  of  the  Beloved  Disciple,”  9  (2,  ’79)  58-65. 

The  beloved  disciple  as  he  appears  in  the  body  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (13:21-26; 
18:15-16;  19:26-27;  20:2-10)  is  the  one  who  has  made  a  personal  commitment  in  faith  to 
Jesus  and  who  remains  faithful  to  him  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  In  chap.  21,  which  may 
have  been  prompted  by  the  death  of  the  beloved  disciple,  his  ecclesial  function  is  to  bear 
witness  to  the  revelation  of  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

881.  S.  Rayan,  “Jesus  and  the  poor  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  Biblebhashyam  4  (3,  ’78) 
213-228. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  is  alive  with  concern  for  the  plight,  needs,  and  possibilities  of  the 
multitude,  whom  God  loves.  Jesus  furnishes  wine  and  joy  in  a  situation  of  need  (chap. 
2),  offers  hope  and  wholeness  to  a  cripple  (5),  provides  bread  and  new  life  for  hungry 
crowds  (6),  gives  sight  to  the  blind  and  acceptance  to  the  rejected  (9),  and  brings 
abundant  life  to  a  ravaged  flock  (10).  When  his  commitment  to  the  poor  finds  final 
expression  in  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  he  stands  condemned  (11:45-54).  But  even 
his  death  is  an  act  of  commitment  and  loyalty  to  the  poor. — D.J.H. 

882.  W.  W.  Watty,  “The  Significance  of  Anonymity  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,” 

90  (7,  ’79)  209-212. 

The  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  frequently  uses  the  device  of  anonymity  (e.g.  1:35- 
42;  18:15-18,  25-27;  21:1-2)  as  a  corrective  to  inordinate  emphasis  on  Peter.  As  long  as 
the  beloved  disciple  remains  unnamed,  any  disciple  may  be  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.  Moreover,  Jesus  himself  is  relatively  anonymous  in  the  sense  that  his  name  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  direct  speech.  The  “I  am”-sayings  convey  the  message  that  in  Jesus 
God  was  present  among  human  beings. — D.J.H. 

883.  S.  Wilson,  “Anti-Judaism  in  the  Fourth  Gospel?  Some  considerations,”  Ir 
BibStud  1  (’79)  28-50. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  there  is  considerable  evidence  of  a  sympathetic  and  positive 
attitude  toward  the  Jews.  The  Evangelist  shows  not  only  a  knowledge  of  Israel’s  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  traditions  but  also  an  awareness  of  contemporary  expressions  of  Judaism.  In 
his  evangelistic  task  of  winning  Jews  over  to  faith  in  Jesus,  he  was  convinced  that 
Judaism  is  inadequate  (see  2:1-11;  2:13-22;  3:1-21;  4:1-42;  4:46-54).  The  hostility  of  the 
“Jews”  in  the  Gospel  is  bound  up  with  their  rejection  of  Jesus,  but  “Jews”  is  not  always  a 
hostile  term  (see  also  the  favorable  terms  “Israel”  and  “Israelite”).  Is  this  really  anti- 
Judaism  ? — D .  J .  H . 

Jn,  §§  23-897,  1044. 
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884.  [Jn  1:14]  R.  Schnackenburg,  “  ‘Und  das  Wort  ist  Fleisch  geworden,’  ” 
IntKathZeitICommunio  8  (1,  ’79)  1-9. 

The  three  affirmations  about  the  Word  in  Jn  1:1  point  toward  the  statement  about  the 
incarnation  in  1:14.  The  incarnation  of  the  Word  is  neither  the  story  of  a  “divine  being” 
nor  a  gnostic  myth.  Rather,  it  directs  our  attention  to  Christ  who  has  come  in  history 
and  now  abides  with  the  Father,  to  the  one  who  remains  for  believers  the  source  of  light 
and  life.— D.J.H. 

885.  A.  Niccacci,  “La  fede  nel  Gesu  storico  et  la  fede  nel  Cristo  risorto  (Gv  1,19-51// 
20,1-29),’’'  Antonianum  53  (3-4,  ’78)  423-442. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  Jn  1:19-5 1  and  20: 1-29  reveals  that  each  passage  has  four  closely 
related  subdivisions  and  that  the  subdivisions  in  chap.  1  correspond  to  those  in  chap.  20. 
Stylistic  and  thematic  similarities  indicate  that  the  Evangelist  intended  to  treat  as  paral¬ 
lel  problems  how  people  come  to  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and  how  they  come  to 
belief  in  him  as  the  risen  Christ.  Knowledge  of  the  historical  Jesus  was  based  on  physical 
sight;  faith  in  him  was  linked  to  manifestations  of  his  glory  (2:11),  to  signs  (2:23),  and  to 
works  (10:37-38),  culminating  in  the  vision  of  the  Son  of  Man  (3:14).  From  Easter  until 
the  ascension,  faith  in  the  risen  Christ  was  based  on  apparitions,  but  afterward  it 
depended  on  the  word  of  Scripture  and  the  testimony  of  eyewitnesses  (20:29). — ^J.J.C. 

886.  Z.  C.  Hodges,  “Problem  Passages  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  Part  5:  The  Angel  at 
Bethesda — John  5:4,”  BiblSac  136  (541,  ’79)  25-39.  [See  §  23-514.] 

The  confidence  with  which  modern  scholars  dismiss  Jn  5:4  from  the  text  is  seriously 
misplaced.  There  are  excellent  grounds  for  accepting  it  as  both  authentic  and  original: 
its  presence  in  most  Greek  manuscripts,  its  citation  by  Tertullian  and  its  apparent 
inclusion  in  Tatian’s  Diatessaron,  its  wide  diffusion  in  both  the  East  and  the  West,  its 
unique  content  and  probable  connection  with  the  traditions  of  Bethesda,  and  its  coher¬ 
ence  with  vv.  3  and  7.  The  omission  of  the  verse  in  some  manuscripts  can  be  explained 
as  motivated  by  a  falsely  perceived  “pagan  tinge.” — D.J.H. 

887.  Z.  C.  Hodges,  “Problem  Passages  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  Part  6:  Those  Who  Have 
Done  Good— John  5:28-29,”  BiblSac  136  (542,  ’79)  158-166.  [See  §  23-886.] 

The  idea  that  judgment  on  the  basis  of  good  and  bad  works  underlies  Jn  5:28-29  is 
incorrect.  The  text  makes  it  clear  that  there  are  two  resurrections — one  to  life,  the  other 
to  judgment  (see  Rev  20:4-6,  11-15).  The  believer  is  in  the  sphere  of  life  and  is  destined 
for  the  resurrection  of  life  (see  Jn  5:24-25).  The  nonbeliever  is  in  the  sphere  of  death  and 
is  destined  for  the  resurrection  of  judgment. — D.J.H. 

Jn  6:16-21,  §  23-847. 

888.  M.  Roberge,  “Jean  VI,  22-24,  Un  probleme  de  critique  ityiintWt}"  LavTheolPhil 
34  (3,  ’78)  275-289. 

M.-E.  Boismard  sees  in  Jn  6:22-24  the  fusion  of  two  parallel  texts,  each  one  shorter 
and  more  concise  than  the  present  text  found  in  P^^  and  B.  But  the  textual  tradition 
represented  by  Tatian  and  John  Chrysostom,  far  from  being  a  witness  to  a  short  text,  is 
actually  a  narrative  rereading  of  the  present  text.  It  is  fallacious  to  use  this  tradition  to 
determine  what  could  have  been  the  pre- Alexandrian  text. — D.J.H. 
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889.  G.  Gambino,  “Struttura,  composizione  e  analisi  letterario-teologica  di  Gv. 
6,26-5  lb,”  RivistBib  24  (4,  ’76)  337-358. 

The  structure  of  the  entire  Fourth  Gospel,  which  presents  Jesus  as  Son  of  Man,  Son  of 
God,  and  Logos,  should  be  the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  Jn  6:26-5  lb.  This  perspective 
suggests  that  the  pericope  originally  consisted  of  two  separate  units,  which  a  final  editor 
combined  and  supplemented  with  his  own  ideas.  The  three  parts  are  a  discourse  on  the 
Son  of  Man  and  the  bread  of  life  (vv.  26,  2  7ab,  30-32a,  33-35a,  41-43,  48-5 lb),  a 
discourse  on  the  Son  of  God  and  the  faith  he  demands  (vv.  28-29,  36-37,  39-40,  44-47), 
and  the  editor’s  dialogue  uniting  the  themes  of  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God  (vv.  27c, 
32bc,  35b,  38).  A  literary  and  theological  analysis  further  justifies  the  proposed  division: 
The  Christology  of  the  Son  of  God  appears  in  verses  that  form  a  unified  and  structurally 
complete  discourse.  The  discourse  on  the  Son  of  Man  also  constitutes  a  unity,  as  is 
evident  from  the  awkward  connections;  for  example,  v.  34  would  naturally  follow  v.  27, 
and  V.  41  should  follow  vv.  33-35a.  The  joining  of  the  two  originally  distinct  sermons  is 
confirmed  by  the  explicit  promise  of  eternal  life  at  the  end  of  both  discourses  (vv.  47  and 
51b).— J.J.C. 

890.  F.  Rousseau,  “La  femme  adultere.  Structure  de  Jn  7,53-8,11,”  Biblica  59  (4, 
’78)  463-480. 

The  narrative  (Jn  8:3-11)  contains  eighteen  stichs  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  question 
(vv.  3-6a),  a  response  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  (vv.  6b-7),  and  a  response  to  the 
woman  (vv.  8-11).  The  climactic  statements  of  Jesus  occur  in  vv.  7  and  11,  and  the 
pericope  should  be  entitled:  “Jesus  frees  the  adulterous  woman.”  The  structure  of  the 
five  stichs  in  the  introduction  (Jn  7:53-8:2)  serves  to  highlight  Jesus’  function  as  teacher 
(v.  2c).  The  passage  as  a  whole  reflects  an  intricate  parallelism  of  stichs.  A  structured 
translation  illustrating  these  patterns  concludes  the  article. — D.J.H. 

891.  J.  E.  Morgan-Wynne,  “A  Note  on  John  14.  17b,”  BibZeit  23  (1,  ’79)  93-96. 

The  reading  estai  in  Jn  14:17b  is  preferable  to  estin.  The  two  halves  of  the  /zo^i-clause 
should  be  treated  as  separate  ideas:  “.  .  .  for  it  (the  Spirit)  remains  alongside  you  and  will 
be  in  you.”  The  first  phrase  refers  to  the  disciples  in  the  pre-cross  era  (when  Jesus  is  with 
them  and  they  hear  his  Spirit-endowed  words),  and  the  second  phrase  concerns  the 
post-cross  era  (when  Jesus  will  be  glorified  and  will  send  the  Spirit). — D.J.H. 

892.  G.  Sanchez  Mielgo,  “La  unidad  de  la  Iglesia  segun  Juan  17  ”  EscritVedat  8  (’78) 
9-58. 

All  the  themes  of  Jn  17  converge  on  the  unity  of  the  church.  The  first  part  of  this 
article  situates  the  chapter  in  its  context  and  points  out  John’s  preoccupation  with  the 
church.  His  is  a  Gospel  of  and  for  the  church,  linking  together  history,  Christology,  and 
ecclesiology.  The  second  part  analyzes  the  themes  that  form  the  basis  of  unity  in  the 
community  (glory,  the  revelation  of  the  name,  and  the  Word),  and  the  third  part  derives 
the  unity  of  the  community  from  the  union  existing  between  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Unity  as  a  “sign”  of  salvation  to  the  world  is  the  topic  of  the  fourth  part,  which  examines 
kosmos  in  Jn  17  and  the  meaning  of  mission.  Johannine  eschatology  in  relation  to  church 
unity  is  discussed  in  the  fifth  part.  The  Evangelist  concentrates  his  attention  on  those 
elements  that  safeguard  the  unity  of  the  community.  The  Johannine  ecclesial  vision  is 
both  intimate  and  open,  concrete  and  universal,  profound  and  ecumenical.  Jn  17  is  a 
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living  point  of  ecclesial  reference,  which  invites  us  to  a  serene  and  constantly  renewed 
vision  of  the  reality  it  proclaims. — S.B.M. 

893.  [Jn  19:41-20:18]  G.  Kretschmar,  “Kreuz  und  Auferstehung  Jesu  Christi.  Das 
Zeugnis  der  Heiligen  Statten,”  ErbAuf  54  (6,  ’78)  423-431;  55  (1,  ’79)  12-26. 

(1)  Examination  of  literary  and  archaeological  evidence  shows  that  the  church  built  in 
Jerusalem  on  Constantine’s  order  commemorated  both  the  crucifixion  and  the  resurrec¬ 
tion.  The  topographical  material  in  Jn  19:41-20:18  corresponds  to  what  is  known  about 
the  sites  of  Jesus’  death  and  burial.  (2)  The  veneration  of  the  holy  places  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  reference  to  the  Jewish  practice  of  reciting  a  benediction  at  sites  where  God 
had  worked  wonders  (see  m.  Ber.  9:1).  Such  an  outlook  must  have  been  operative  in  the 
early  stratum  of  the  Johannine  tradition  that  took  a  special  interest  in  the  places  of  Jesus’ 
miraculous  deeds.  The  material  in  Jn  19:41-20:18  was  very  likely  part  of  that  stratum. 
The  earliest  Christians  were  convinced  that  they  knew  where  Jesus  had  been 
buried. — D.J.H. 


Jn  20:1-29,  §  23-885. 

894.  F.  Salvoni,  “The  So-Called  Jesus  Resurrection  Proof  (John  20:7) Res torQuart 
22  (1-2,  ’79)  72-76. 

Jn  20:7  must  be  translated  in  the  following  way:  “The  napkin,  which  had  been  upon 
his  head,  was  not  lying  with  the  linen,  but  otherwise  it  stood  rolled  on  in  the  same 
position  as  it  was  before.”  Jesus’  body  had  become  a  spiritual  body  and  passed  through 
the  linen  and  the  napkin  without  moving  them  from  their  position. — D.J.H. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

895.  M.  Adinolfi,  “San  Paolo  e  le  Autorita  Romane  negli  Atti  degli  Apostoli,” 
Antonianum  53  (3-4,  ’78)  452-470. 

The  Roman  authorities  were  sometimes  praised  by  Jews  (1  Macc  8:1-16;  Josephus, 
War  2:197)  but  more  often  condemned  by  them  (4  Ezra  11:40-46;  iQpHab  3:4-5).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Acts,  Paul’s  attitude  was  generally  favorable  toward  Roman  officials.  In 
encounters  with  imperial  representatives,  from  provincial  governors  to  centurions,  he 
professed  his  innocence  of  any  offense  against  Caesar  (Acts  25:8),  claimed  his  rights  as  a 
Roman  citizen  (16:37;  22:25),  and  when  treated  unjustly  appealed  to  Caesar  for  justice 
(25:11).  Similarly,  the  author  of  Acts  portrays  the  Romans  as  usually  reasonable  and 
humane  (e.g.  the  tribune  Claudius  Lysias  in  chaps.  21-23  and  the  centurion  Julius  in 
chaps.  27-28).  Moreover,  Xh^pax  romana  made  it  possible  for  Paul  to  spread  the  gospel. 
As  a  rule,  Paul’s  troubles  with  the  authorities  arose  when  Jews  brought  accusations 
against  him  (28:17-19). — J.J.C. 

896.  R.  G.  Hoerber,  “Several  Classics  Reprinted.  On  the  Language  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  and  the  Reliability  of  Acts,”  ConcJourn  5  (2,  ’79)  63-65. 

Baker  Book  House  of  Grand  Rapids,  MI,  deserves  commendation  for  reprinting  in 
inexpensive  paperbacks  four  extremely  important  contributions  to  the  study  of  NT 
language  and  the  reliability  of  Acts:  A.  Deissmann,  Light  From  the  Ancient  East  (1908); 
R.  B.  Rackham,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (4th  ed.,  1908);  J.  Smith,  The  Voyage  and 
Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  (4th  ed.,  1880);  and  A.  N.  Sherwin- White,  Roman  Society  and 
Roman  Law  in  the  New  Testament  (1963). — D.J.H. 
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897.  S.  A.  Panimolle,  “La  charts  negli  Atti  e  nel  quarto  vangelo,”  RivistBib  25  (2, 
’77)  143-158. 

Apart  from  Paul’s  letters,  Acts  contains  more  instances  of  the  term  charts  than  any 
other  NT  book.  A  study  of  the  seventeen  instances  in  Acts  shows  that  Luke  used  the 
word  in  its  profane  sense  of  “gift”;  in  a  sense  influenced  by  the  LXX;  and  especially  in  a 
religious  sense  to  signify  God’s  favor  residing  in  the  disciples  (6:8),  accompanying  the 
missionaries  (14:26),  and  effecting  conversions  (11:23)  and  eschatological  salvation 
(15:11).  In  Jn  the  term  occurs  only  in  the  Prologue  (1:14,  16,  17).  A  study  of  the  structure 
of  the  passage  and  a  defense  of  the  interpretation  of  charts  kat  aletheta  as  a  hendiadys 
support  the  opinion  that  the  Johannine  meaning  of  charts  is  “gift.”  The  points  of  similar¬ 
ity  between  Jn  and  Acts  in  the  use  of  the  word  are  purely  formal  and  are  limited  to  Acts 
6:8  and  Jn  1: 14  (cf.  1: 16).  John  never  employed  charts  in  the  sense  of  “theological  grace,” 
its  predominant  meaning  for  Luke.  To  express  this  theological  meaning,  John  chose  the 
term  aletheta. — J.J.C. 

898.  T.  L.  Wilkinson,  “Tongues  and  Prophecy  in  Acts  and  1st  Corinthians,”  VoxRef 
31  (’78)  1-20. 

The  first  half  of  the  article  shows  that  in  Acts  and  1  Corinthians  the  gift  of  tongues  is 
to  be  understood  as  the  miraculous  ability  to  speak  in  foreign  languages.  The  second  half 
surveys  the  evidence  in  Acts  and  1  Corinthians  on  prophets  and  prophecy,  paying 
special  attention  to  their  relationships  with  other  offices  and  gifts. — D.J.H. 

Acts,  §§  23-858—860,  906,  916. 

899.  [Acts  2]  F.  CoccHiNi,  “L’evoluzione  storico-religiosa  della  festa  di  Pentecoste,” 
RtvtstBtb  25  (3,  ’77)  297-326. 

Pentecost  was  originally  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  feast,  commemorating  the  har¬ 
vest  and  the  offering  of  the  firstfruits  (see  Deut  16:9-12;  Exod  23:16;  34:22).  During  the 
early  Christian  era,  however,  it  became  a  commemoration  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  and 
thus  a  celebration  of  the  Sinai  covenant.  Three  stages  in  the  evolution  of  Pentecost  can 
be  detected:  (1)  As  a  memorial  of  the  Sinai  covenant,  Pentecost  is  first  attested  in 
Jubtlees  6:17  and  among  the  Essenes.  Luke  adopted  and  modified  this  interpretation, 
making  the  day  a  memorial  of  the  new  covenant.  Thus  Peter  saw  in  it  a  fulfillment  of 
Joel  3:1-5  (see  Acts  2:16-21).  (2)  Late  in  the  3rd  century  A.D.,  Rabbi  Eleazar  affirmed 
that  Pentecost  was  the  day  on  which  the  Torah  was  given  {b.  Pesah.  68b;  see  also  t.  Meg. 
4:5).  (3)  Finally,  4th-century  Christian  tradition  (e.g.  Jerome,  Augustine,  John  Chrysos¬ 
tom)  recognized  the  newer  interpretation  of  Pentecost  while  preserving  the  original 
agricultural  significance  of  the  feast. — J.J.C. 

900.  R.  F.  O’Toole,  “Some  Observations  on  antstemt,  T  raise’,  in  Acts  3:22,  26,” 
SctEsp  31  (1,  ’79)  85-92. 

Luke  did  not  limit  the  meaning  of  antstemt  (“I  raise”)  in  Acts  3:22,  26  to  Jesus’  earthly 
life.  That  the  expression  alludes  to  the  resurrection  is  indicated  by  its  position  at  the  end 
of  the  speech,  the  reference  to  the  resurrection  in  3:13,  the  use  oi pats  in  3:13  and  3:26, 
the  import  of  the  condition  laid  down  in  3:23,  the  verb  katangelletn  in  3:24,  the  relation 
to  3:24-25,  the  parallel  between  3:26  and  26:23,  and  the  reference  to  the  resurrection  in 
4:1-2.— D.J.H. 

Acts  6:1,  §  23-901. 
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Acts  7,  §  23-957. 


901.  R.  Pesch,  E.  Gerhart,  and  F.  Schilling,  “  ‘Hellenisten’  und  ‘Hebraer.’  Zu 
Apg  9,29  und  6,1,”  BibZeit  23  (1,  ’79)  87-92. 

The  Hellenists  mentioned  in  Acts  9:29  were  Greek-speaking  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  but 
the  Hellenists  of  Acts  6:1  were  clearly  Greek-speaking  Jewish  Christians.  United  in  their 
use  of  the  Greek  language,  they  differed  in  their  religious  confessions.  The  designation  of 
Greek-speaking  Christians  as  “Hellenists”  probably  facilitated  their  consciousness  of 
themselves  as  a  group  distinct  from  the  Aramaic-speaking  Jewish  Christians  or  He¬ 
brews.  The  selection  of  the  Seven  in  Acts  6:1-6  represents  the  first  clear  step  toward 
organizational  independence  on  the  part  of  the  Hellenists. — D.J.H. 

902.  F.  Manns,  “Remarques  sur  Actes  15,  20.29,’^  Antonianum  53  (3-4,  ’78)  443-451. 

Codex  Bezae,  which  includes  the  golden  rule  and  (in  some  manuscripts)  omits  “what 
is  strangled”  but  retains  the  three  other  prohibitions,  may  represent  the  oldest  text  of 
Acts  15:20,  29.  It  reflects  the  widespread  rabbinic  tradition  that  a  Jew  must  suffer  death 
rather  than  commit  idolatry,  incest,  or  murder.  These  prohibitions  are  the  minimum 
requirements  of  Judaism.  According  to  this  understanding  of  Acts  15:20,  29,  the  intent 
of  the  apostolic  decree  would  be  not  to  effect  a  break  with  Judaism,  but  to  impose  the 
fundamental  demands  of  the  Law  on  Gentile  converts.  In  arguing  for  the  decree  James 
cites  Amos  9:11-12,  a  text  that  b.  Sank.  96b  interprets  messianically.  James  tells  the 
Gentiles  that  they,  like  the  Jews,  will  know  the  Messiah  if  they  accept  the  basic  require¬ 
ments  of  Judaism. — J.J.C. 

903.  [Acts  15:23-29]  M.  Simon,  “De  I’observance  rituelle  a  I’ascese:  recherches  sur  le 
Decret  Apostolique,”  RevHistRel  193  (1,  ’78)  27-104. 

A  much  developed  and  enlarged  version  of  an  article  published  in  English  in  BulUohn 
RylLib  [§  15-216].— D.J.H. 

904.  A.  Casalegno,  “H  discorso  di  Mileto  {Atti  20,17-38),”  RivistBib  25  (1,  ’77)  29-58. 

Following  a  formal  analysis  of  the  literary  structure  of  Paul’s  sermon  at  Miletus  (Acts 
20:17-38),  there  are  sections  on  the  semantic  system  of  the  discourse  and  on  the  main 
lines  of  interpretation,  along  with  some  applications  to  present-day  conditions.  This 
Lukan  sermon  expresses  Paul’s  kerygma  and  his  selfless  dedication  to  preaching  the 
word  of  life  and  assisting  others  in  need.  Paul’s  self-sacrificing  devotion  evokes  profound 
affection  among  his  converts.  The  discourse  thus  illustrates  the  victorious  dynamism  of 
God’s  salvation  in  this  world. — J.J.C. 

EPISTLES— REVELATION 

Paul 

905.  J.  E.  Alsup,  “Eschatology  and  Ethics  in  Paul,”^wj^m  Seminary  Bulletin  [Aus¬ 
tin,  TX]  94  (4,  ’78)  40-52. 

In  1  Thessalonians  and  Romans,  Paul  presented  eschatology  primarily  in  kerygmatic- 
ethical  terms.  Rather  than  speaking  about  future  events,  he  used  eschatological  affirma¬ 
tions  with  reference  to  contemporary  Christian  behavior.  Analysis  of  1  Thessalonians 
shows  that  Paul  inherited  the  structure  of  ethical  eschatology  and  that  at  an  early  date  he 
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began  to  develop  his  own  synthesis.  Attention  to  Romans  reveals  that  he  reflected 
further  on  the  inherited  structure  and  made  the  connections  between  eschatology  and 
ethics  more  precise  as  he  anticipated  a  ministry  in  Rome  and  beyond. — D.J.H. 

906.  J.  Eckert,  “Zeichen  und  Wunder  in  der  Sicht  des  Paulus  und  der  Apostelge- 
schichte,”  TrierTheolZeit  88  (1,  ’79)  19-33. 

In  the  OT  “signs  and  wonders”  played  a  role  in  legitimating  religious  figures,  and  in 
the  Gospels  the  miracles  of  Jesus  indicated  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  near.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  an  appreciation  of  Jesus  based  primarily  on  miracles  overlooks  the  scandal  of  the 
cross.  Paul  was  more  interested  in  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord  than  in  Jesus  the 
wonder-worker,  and  he  understood  his  own  suffering  as  the  real  proof  of  apostleship.  In 
Acts  there  is  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  signs  and  wonders  performed  by  the  apostles,  but 
Luke’s  primary  concern  in  presenting  them  was  to  make  visible  the  continuity  of  salva¬ 
tion  history. — D.J.H. 

907.  R.  F.  Hock,  “Paul’s  Tentmaking  and  the  Problem  of  His  Social  Class,” 
JournBibLit  97  (4,  ’78)  555-564. 

Paul’s  assessment  of  his  tentmaking  as  slavish  (see  1  Cor  9:19)  and  demeaning  (see 
2  Cor  11:7)  reflects  the  snobbish,  scornful  attitude  toward  manual  labor  that  was  typical  of 
upper-class  Greeks  and  Romans.  Though  socially  from  the  upper  classes,  Paul  worked 
at  a  trade  to  support  himself.  Such  a  course  of  behavior  was  advocated  by  some  contem¬ 
porary  moralists  and  was  chosen  by  several  individuals. — D.J.H. 

908.  H.  W.  House,  “Paul,  Women,  and  Contemporary  Evangelical  Feminism,” 
BiblSac  136  (541,  ’79)  40-53. 

The  contemporary  evangelical-feminist  approach  represented  by  P.  K.  Jewett,  V.  R. 
Mollenkott,  L.  Scanzoni,  and  N.  Hardesty  declares  that  a  tension  within  Paul  some¬ 
times  caused  him  to  regress  to  rabbinical  misogyny  and  at  other  times  led  him  to  the 
higher  view  of  women  championed  by  Jesus.  But  their  line  of  reasoning  about  socializa¬ 
tion  and  the  deabsolutizing  of  biblical  culture  proceeds  from  an  unacceptably  low  doc¬ 
trine  of  biblical  inspiration.  Furthermore,  these  feminists  often  “eisegete”  the  Scriptures 
and  fabricate  inconsistencies  and  tensions  in  Paul. — D.J.H. 

909.  G.  E.  Ladd,  “Introduction  a  la  pensee  de  Paul,”  Hokhma  10  (’79)  18-36. 

Though  Paul’s  underlying  theological  assumptions  reflect  a  Jewish  background,  the 
Damascus-road  experience  furnished  the  essentials  of  his  theology:  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
the  gospel  for  the  Gentiles,  and  justification  by  faith.  His  conversion  involved  the 
recognition  that  in  Christ  the  eschatological  events  had  begun.  The  center  of  Pauline 
thought  is  the  realization  of  the  coming  new  age  of  redemption  by  the  work  of  Christ. 
Both  justification  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  belong  to  the  age  to  come,  but  they  are 
matters  of  present  experience  for  the  person  in  Christ.  [The  English  original  of  this 
article  appeared  in  Ladd’s  A  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  (1974)  pp.  360-375.] — 
D.J.H. 

910.  H.  Langkammer,  “Koncepcja  s^du  w  Starym  Testamencie  i  w  teologii 
Pawlowej  (Der  Gerichtsgedanke  im  Alten  Testament  und  in  der  paulinischen 
Theologie),”  RoczTeolKan  24  (1,  ’77)  41-46. 

The  evolving  OT  idea  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord  borrowed  from  Iranian- Babylonian 
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religion  apocalyptic  notions  such  as  judgment,  heaven,  and  hell.  OT  judgment,  how¬ 
ever,  is  essentially  salvific.  In  1  Cor  7:29-31  Paul  breaks  with  apocalyptic,  for  here 
judgment  takes  place  in  the  present  rather  than  the  future.  One  who  is  rooted  in  Christ 
Jesus  and  his  redemption  is  already  saved.  Fidelity  in  love  and  growth  in  faith  assure  a 
positive  judgment  on  the  Last  Day,  but  that  entails  a  lifelong  battle  with  evil. — J.P. 

911.  T.  M.  McNulty,  “Pauline  Preaching:  A  Speech-Act  Analysis,”  Worship  53  (3, 
’79)  207-214. 

Paul’s  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  1  Corinthians  1-4  and  elsewhere  is  best  understood 
as  an  illocutionary  act,  i.e.  an  act  performed  in  saying  the  words.  Three  dimensions  of 
Paul’s  proclamation  can  be  distinguished:  expositive  (the  crucified  Christ),  exercitive 
(apostolic  authority),  and  commissive  (commitment  to  a  certain  way  of  life).  As  the 
expositive  aspect  of  proclamation  grounds  the  exercitive  in  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  so 
the  commissive  aspect  grounds  it  in  the  life  of  the  one  who  preaches. — D.J.H. 

912.  P.  W.  Meyer,  “The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Pauline  Letters.  A  Contextual  Explora¬ 
tion,”  Interpretation  33  (1,  ’79)  3-18. 

Whereas  there  was  little,  if  anything,  distinctively  Christian  in  either  the  language 
about  the  Holy  Spirit  or  the  notions  of  Spirit  found  in  Paul’s  letters,  these  became 
distinctively  Christian  precisely  when  they  were  related,  and  by  virtue  of  being  related, 
to  the  figure  of  Jesus  Christ — in  Paul’s  terms,  to  the  pattern  of  death  and  resurrection 
that  was  central  to  his  credo.  This  thesis  is  developed  with  reference  to  specific  Pauline 
texts,  e.g.  Rom  5:5;  8:1-11;  8:12-27;  1  Cor  2:10-16;  Rom  1:4b;  1  Cor  6:12-20;  12-14;  and 
2  Cor  3. — D.J.H. 

913.  M.  Oliver  Roman,  “Naturaleza  y  estructura  de  las  comunidades  paulinas,” 
Communio  11  (3,  ’78)  313-344. 

The  first  part  of  this  investigation  of  Paul’s  letters  deals  with  the  nature  of  the  Pauline 
communities:  community  or  church,  unity  and  diversity,  and  responsibility  and  collab¬ 
oration.  The  second  part,  which  concerns  the  diaconal  structure  of  the  Pauline  com¬ 
munities,  discusses  the  debate  on  the  distinction  between  the  Pauline  or  charismatic 
forms  and  the  Palestinian  forms  and  then  considers  functions  in  the  Pauline  com¬ 
munities  (apostles,  prophets,  teachers)  and  local  governing  ministries.  The  church  of 
God  in  Christ  is  one  in  its  diversity  and  multiplicity;  its  construction  and  maintenance 
are  the  work  of  the  whole  community  in  co-responsible  collaboration  with  those  who,  by 
the  will  of  God,  preside  over  and  serve  it. — S.B.M. 

914.  W.  Pratscher,  “Der  Verzicht  des  Paulus  auf  finanziellen  Unterhalt  durch  seine 
Gemeinden:  Ein  Aspekt  seiner  Missionsweise,”  NTStud  25  (3,  ’79)  284-298. 

Paul  insisted  energetically  on  the  apostle’s  right  to  be  supported  (see  1  Cor  9:4-14).  In 
most  cases  he  renounced  laying  claim  to  this  right  (see  1  Cor  9:12,  15;  Phil  4:15)  and 
supported  himself  by  manual  labor  (see  1  Thes  2:9;  1  Cor  4:12;  2  Cor  11:9),  but  in  certain 
circumstances  (see  Phil  4:10-20)  he  rejoiced  over  the  support  he  received.  He  accepted  no 
support  from  a  community  in  which  he  was  active,  and  refused  support  that  might  give 
rise  to  hostile  agitation  against  his  missionary  work  (see  1  Cor  9:12;  2  Cor  11:12). — 
D.J.H. 
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915r.  E.  P.  Sanders,  Paul  and  Palestinian  Judaism  [NT A  22,  p.  99;  §  23-546r|. 

W.  Horbury,  “Paul  and  Judaism,”  ExpTimes  90  (4,  ’79)  1 16-1 18. — It  is  enriching  to 
follow  an  argument  embodying  studies  in  Jewish  literature  that  are  of  independent  value 
as  well  as  a  thorough  examination  of  Pauline  thought.  But  it  may  be  asked  whether 
Sanders  does  justice  to  tendencies  in  Judaism  toward  moral  absolutism  and  asceticism. 
If  repentance  is  granted  more  significance  for  Paul  than  Sanders  admits,  the  description 
of  Pauline  religion  as  “participationist  eschatology”  becomes  questionable  and  further 
attention  is  invited  to  W.  D.  Davies’s  recognition  of  the  obedience  of  faith  as  a  new  form 
of  Jewish  covenantal  religion. — D.J.H. 

916.  K.  H.  ScHELKLE,  “Im  Leib  oder  ausser  des  Leibes.  Paulus  als  Mystiker,”  Theol 
Quart  158  (4,  ’78)  285-293. 

In  his  letters  Paul  mentions  his  ecstatic  experiences,  e.g.  being  caught  up  to  the  third 
heaven  or  paradise  (2  Cor  12:1-6),  speaking  in  tongues  (1  Cor  14:18),  receiving  visions  of 
eschatological  mysteries  (Rom  11:25),  and  experiencing  the  risen  Lord  (1  Cor  15:8).  Acts 
also  portrays  Paul  as  a  visionary  and  a  recipient  of  revelations  at  his  commissioning 
(9:1-19;  22:4-16;  26:9-18)  and  during  his  ministry  (22:17-21;  23:11;  27:23-24). — D.J.H. 

917.  A.  C.  Thiselton,  “Biblical  Classics:  VI.  Schweitzer’s  Interpretation  of  Paul,” 
ExpTimes  90  (5,  ’79)  132-137. 

In  The  Mysticism  of  Paul  the  Apostle  (1930;  English  translation,  1931)  A.  Schweitzer 
set  Pauline  Christ-mysticism  in  its  eschatological  framework  and  showed  how  this  fun¬ 
damental  perspective  shaped  Paul’s  thought  on  suffering,  the  Spirit,  the  Law,  justifica¬ 
tion,  the  sacraments,  and  ethics.  The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  book  can  best  be 
seen  by  tracing  its  enormous  influence  on  subsequent  writers.  Though  not  without 
defects,  Schweitzer’s  interpretation  of  Paul  is  marked  by  a  freshness  and  power  lacking 
in  many  of  the  more  orthodox  discussions. — D.J.H. 

918.  J.  Thuruthumaly,  “The  Church  and  the  social  Concern  in  Pauline  Writings,” 
Biblebhashyam  4  (3,  ’78)  229-241. 

Paul  understood  the  gathering  of  a  collection  for  the  poor  (see  1  Cor  16:1-4;  2  Cor 
9:1-15;  Rom  15:25-33)  as  a  noble  act.  Gratitude  to  God,  desire  to  share,  zeal,  and 
generosity  motivated  it.  As  such,  it  expressed  Paul’s  theology  of  social  concern. — D.J.H. 

919.  L.  J.  Tretler,  “Paul  and  Judaism:  The  Tragedy  of  Conversion,”  BibToday  100 
(’79)  1901-08. 

Paul’s  conversion  seems  to  have  been  a  process  rather  than  an  automatic  shift.  His 
movement  from  Judaism’s  well-legalized  system  to  Christianity’s  uncharted  spiritual 
vastness  was  a  tragic  experience,  for  it  involved  a  conscious,  painful  choice  embracing 
certain  destruction  but  ultimately  bringing  about  spiritual  glorification. — D.J.H. 

920.  J.  A.  ZiESLER,  “Anthropology  of  Hope,”  ExpTimes  90  (4,  ’79)  104-109. 

Unlike  some  of  his  Jewish  contemporaries  and  many  of  the  Church  Fathers,  Paul 
never  discusses  the  original  state  of  Adam/humanity.  Rather,  he  limits  his  concern  to  the 
situation  in  which  humanity  finds  itself — alienated  from  God  and  sinful.  Furthermore, 
Endzeit  does  not  correspond  to  Urzeit.  True  humanity  lies  in  the  present  and  the  future 
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exclusively.  In  fact,  it  lies  in  Christ  and  therefore  was  not  possible  until  Christ.  The  end 
is  above  all  a  vast  advance  on  the  beginning. — D.J.H. 

Paul,  §§  23-820,  979,  982,  1069,  1074. 


Romans,  I  -2  Corinthians 

921.  K.  Romaniuk,  “La  justice  de  Dieu  dans  TEpitre  de  saint  Paul  aux  Romains,” 
CollTheol  47  (special  issue,  ’77)  139-148. 

The  expression  dikaiosyne  iheou  in  Rom  1:17;  3:5,  21-22,  25-26;  10:3  refers  to  the  attribute 
of  God  that  enables  human  beings  to  participate  in  divine  perfection.  The  righteousness  of 
God  and  the  love  of  God  are  synonymous,  not  antithetical.  Paul  used  the  ambiguous  term 
dikaiosyne  theou  in  the  context  of  his  polemic  against  the  Judaizers.  According  to  him,  the 
righteousness  of  God  is  the  reality  by  which  persons  can  manifest  divine  perfection  in  their 
lives.— D.J.H. 

922r.  H.  ScHLiER,  Der  Romerbrief  [NTA  21,  p.  339]. 

U.  WiLCKENS,  “Zum  Romerbriefkommentar  von  Heinrich  Schlier,”  TheolLitZeit  103 
(12,  ’78)  849-856. — Schlier  concentrates  on  letting  the  text  of  Romans  speak  clearly  and 
guiding  the  reader  into  the  apostle’s  thought  process.  The  body  of  this  article  comments 
on  Schlier’s  method  of  exposition,  his  views  on  introductory  questions,  his  general 
outline  of  the  letter,  important  theological  points  (righteousness,  grace.  Law),  and 
specific  exegetical  decisions.  This  book  stAnds  beside  the  still-unfinished  work  by 
O.  Kuss  as  a  great  Catholic  commentary  on  Romans. — D.J.H. 

923.  A.  J.  M.  Wedderburn,  “The  Purpose  and  Occasion  of  Romans  Again,” 
ExpTimes  90  (5,  ’79)  137-141. 

This  article  takes  up  the  issue  of  the  purpose  and  occasion  of  Romans  in  light  of 
W.  SchmithsiWs  Der  Romerbrief  als  historisches  Problem  (1975)  and  underlines  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  epistle  in  Paul’s  effort  to  gain  support  for  the  collection  and  the  Gentile 
mission.  It  is  appropriate  to  think  of  Paul  addressing  himself  to  a  broad  spectrum  of 
views  regarding  the  relationship  between  the  Christian  gospel  and  Judaism.  At  one  end 
of  the  spectrum  there  were  judaizing  Gentiles  and  at  least  a  few  ethnic  Jews  who  had 
been  converted  to  Christianity  but  attended  the  gatherings  of  the  synagogue  and  clung  to 
its  ways.  At  the  other  end  there  were  Gentile  Christians  who  had  flung  off  whatever  ties 
to  Judaism  they  had  had  before  and  espoused  a  Law-free  gospel  like  Paul’s,  or  had  gone 
even  further  in  severing  all  connections  with  Judaism. — D.J.H. 

924.  K.  Romaniuk,  “Zagadnienie  naturalnego  poznania  Boga  wedlug  Rz  1,18-32  (Le 

probleme  de  la  connaissance  naturelle  de  Dieu  en  Rm  \  f  RoczTeolK an  24 

(1,  ’77)  59-68. 

Vatican  I  (DS  3004)  based  its  affirmation  of  the  possibility  of  knowing  God  with 
certainty  by  the  natural  light  of  human  reason  from  created  things  on  Rom  1:20.  Oppo¬ 
nents  argued  from  the  OT,  extrabiblical  texts.  Gal  4:8,  and  1  Cor  1:21  that  Rom  1:20 
could  not  support  that  affirmation.  Patristic  evidence  indicates,  however,  that  the 
passages  cited  ought  to  be  understood  in  a  Semitic  sense  (knowledge  as  an  activity  of 
mind,  heart,  and  will),  whereas  Rom  1:20  reflects  a  Hellenistic  perspective  (knowledge 
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as  an  act  of  intellect  alone).  Thus  fallen  humanity  can  come  to  know  God’s  existence  (see 
1  Thes  1:9  and  Acts  14:15-17),  but  needs  God’s  grace  to  respond  in  service,  worship,  and 
faith. — J.P. 

925.  A.  Salas,  “Reconciliados  con  Dios  por  la  muerte  de  Cristo.  {Rom  5,  10).  La 
penitencia,  hoy,  vista  desde  la  Biblia,”  BibFe  5  (13,  ’79)  47-71. 

The  NT  affirms  that  only  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  can  reconcile  sinners  to  God 
(see  Rom  5:10).  This  article  concentrates  on  the  meaning  of  sin  and  its  relation  to 
existential  anguish;  on  Christ  the  reconciler  who  restores  human  equilibrium,  which  has 
been  ruptured  by  sin;  on  the  meaning  of  reconciliation;  and  on  how  one  is  reconciled  to 
God  in  actual  practice.  Finally,  it  examines  the  juridical  and  existential  aspects  of 
reconciliation  and  discusses  the  nature  of  the  sacrament  of  penance  and  the  theological 
implications  of  the  innovations  in  its  administration. — S.B.M. 

926.  R.  Banks,  “Romans  7.25a:  An  Eschatological  Thanksgiving?” 26  (’78) 
34-42. 

Of  all  the  Pauline  c/?am-formulas  (Rom  6:17;  1  Cor  15:57;  2  Cor  2:14;  8:16;  9:15)  with 
which  Rom  7:25a  may  be  compared,  1  Cor  15:57  has  the  closest  formal,  verbal,  and 
conceptual  resemblances.  Each  passage  moves  into  the  central  area  traversed  by  the 
other:  in  Rom  7:24  a  desire  for  deliverance  from  the  mortal  body,  and  in  1  Cor  15:56  an 
insistence  that  the  Law  is  the  means  by  which  sin  wreaks  death.  In  Rom  7:25a  Paul 
expresses  his  gratitude  to  God,  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  his  future  deliverance 
from  his  present  “body  of  death.” — D.J.H. 

927.  J.  Lambrecht,  “Present  World  and  Christian  Hope.  A  Consideration  of  Rom. 

Jeevadhara  8  (43,  ’78)  29-39. 

After  examining  the  structure  and  line  of  thought  in  Rom  8:18-30,  the  article  explains 
the  problematic  phrases  in  the  passage.  The  final  section  discusses  four  issues  raised  by 
the  text:  the  attribution  of  human  longings  to  creation,  the  changed  universe  of  the 
future,  the  effects  of  Adam’s  sin,  and  the  continuity  between  this  age  and  the  age  to 
come. — D.J.H. 

928.  F.  Pack,  “A  Study  of  Romans  8:28,”  RestorQuart  22  (1-2,  ’79)  44-53. 

An  examination  of  the  context  and  content  of  Rom  8:28.  It  seems  best  either  to  accept 
the  reading  ho  theos  as  the  expressed  subject  of  synergei  or  to  understand  “God”  as  the 
subject  and  to  express  it  in  the  text  as  the  RSV  and  other  modern  versions  do.  Christians 
experiencing  “the  sufferings  of  this  present  time”  have  the  assurance  that  God  is  working 
“in  all  things”  and  even  using  the  evil  deeds  of  those  who  oppose  them  “for  good,”  in 
blessing  and  saving  eternally  “those  who  love  him.” — D.J.H. 

929.  P.-E.  Langevin,  “Sur  la  Christologie  de  Romains  LavTheolPhil  35  (1, 

’79)  35-54. 

Rom  10:1-13  describes  the  new  economy  of  salvation  obtained  by  faith  and  offered  to 
all  believers.  Several  factors  indicate  that  v.  9  is  a  pre- Pauline  confession  of  faith:  the 
structure  of  Rom  10:1-13,  the  vocabulary  introducing  v.  9,  and  its  formulaic  language 
(“Jesus  is  Lord”  and  “God  raised  him  from  the  dead”).  The  most  important  christological 
aspects  of  the  passage  are  the  lordship  of  Jesus  as  the  consequence  of  his  resurrection. 
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Jesus’  subordination  to  the  Father,  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  center  of  faith,  his  function  as 
eschatological  savior,  the  universal  lordship  of  Jesus,  and  his  divinity. — D.J.H. 

930.  C.  M.  Horne,  “The  Meaning  of  the  Phrase  ‘And  Thus  All  Israel  Will  Be  Saved’ 
(Romans  \\:26)y'  JournEvangTheolSoc  21  (4,  ’78)  329-334. 

When  Paul  stated  that  “all  Israel  will  be  saved”  in  Rom  11:26,  he  was  referring  to  the 
full  number  of  elect  Jews  whom  it  pleases  God  to  bring  into  his  kingdom  throughout  the 
ages  until  the  very  day  when  the  full  number  of  Gentiles  also  will  have  been  brought  in. 
“All  Israel”  means  the  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace  (see  Rom  11:5),  not  the 
nation  in  its  entirety.  Salvation  is  equivalent  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through  God’s 
mercy. — D.J.H. 

1  Cor,  §§  23-898,  1005. 

931.  J.-M.  Cambier,  “Doctrine  paulinienne  du  mariage  chretien.  Etude  critique  de 
i  Co  7  et  d'Ep  5,  21-33  et  essai  de  leur  traduction  actuelle,”  EglTheol  10  (1,  ’79) 
13-59. 

Beginning  with  an  analysis  of  1  Corinthians  7,  the  article  notes  Paul’s  affirmation  of 
equality  between  spouses  in  vv.  3-4  and  of  marriage  as  a  charism  from  God  in  v.  7. 
According  to  Paul,  the  proper  context  for  marriage  is  the  doctrine  of  freedom  and  new 
creation;  on  this  basis  separation  in  cases  of  mixed  marriage  is  permitted  (vv.  12-16). 
The  excursus  in  vv.  17-24  stresses  Christian  vocation  and  freedom  in  Christ,  themes  that 
underscore  the  whole  chapter.  The  next  section  (vv.  25-40)  emphasizes  the  freedom  and 
peace  that  are  to  govern  life  in  expectation  of  the  second  coming — whether  married  or 
not.  Likewise,  Eph  5:21-33  focuses  on  the  mutuality  of  husband  and  wife:  mutual 
support,  mutual  service,  and  mutual  submission.  Because  humanity  is  a  new  creation, 
institutions  like  marriage  should  be  seen  as  renewed  in  Christ. — J.H.N. 

932.  R.  PuiGDOLLERS,  “Notas  para  una  interpretacidn  de  iCor  7 RevistCatTeol  3  (2, 
’78)  245-260. 

1  Cor  7:1-24  deals  with  the  behavior  of  married  people,  and  7:25-40  concerns  the 
conduct  of  evangelical  preachers.  In  these  passages  Paul  was  opposing  the  Corinthians 
who  preached  abstention  or  even  separation  for  married  Christians,  and  demanded 
obligatory  celibacy  for  the  servants  of  the  gospel.  The  study  concludes  with  a  translation 
of  the  chapter. — D.J.H. 

933.  J.  A.  Fischer,  “1  Cor.  7:8-24  -  Marriage  and  Divorce,”  BibRes  23  (’78)  26-36. 

1  Cor  7:8-16  is  a  specific  application  of  the  generic  teaching  in  1  Cor  7:17-24.  Paul  had 
to  face  de  facto  conditions  in  Corinth  and  to  show  what  Christian  freedom  could  mean 
for  the  unmarried  and  widows  (vv.  8-9),  the  married  (vv.  10-11),  and  the  married  with 
marriage  tensions  (vv.  12-16).  The  insight  of  vv.  17-24  is  basically  dynamic:  Freedom 
does  not  come  from  changing  external  conditions  but  from  admitting  that  one  has  been 
freed  internally.  Writing  as  a  wise  man,  Paul  offered  insights  into  deeper  meanings  of 
Gen  2:24. — D.J.H. 

934.  R.  A.  Horsley,  “The  Background  of  the  Confessional  Formula  in  1  Kor  8:6,” 
ZeitNTWiss  69  (1-2,  ’78)  130-135. 

The  background  of  1  Cor  8:6  is  not  the  Stoic  doxological  omnipotence-formula,  which 
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Paul  makes  use  of  in  Rom  11:36,  but  ultimately  a  Platonic  philosophical  formula, 
expressed  in  prepositional  phrases,  concerning  the  primal  principles  of  the  universe.  In 
the  Hellenistic-Jewish  tradition  represented  by  Philo,  the  formula  is  used  to  distinguish 
the  role  of  God  from  that  of  the  Logos-Sophia.  This  Philonic  tradition  forms  the  imme¬ 
diate  background  to  1  Cor  8:6. — G.W.M. 

935.  J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  “I  Cor.,  VIII,  6:  Cosmology  or  Soteriology?”  85 

(2,  ’78)  253-267. 

1  Cor  8:6  has  an  exclusively  soteriological  meaning;  the  cosmological  interpretation  is 
unfounded.  It  is  probably  a  citation,  and  originally  served  as  a  baptismal  acclamation 
rooted  in  the  wonder  inspired  by  the  experience  of  power  (see  1  Cor  12:3).  Examination 
of  Stoic  formulas  uncovers  no  exact  parallel.  Comparison  with  1  Cor  11:12  and  Rom 
11:36  confirms  that  ta  panta  refers  to  salvation  history  and  is  not  cosmological  at  all.  By 
this  citation  Paul  meant  to  say  that  Christians  cannot  judge  as  unbelievers  do,  because 
they  do  not  exist  in  the  same  way. — J.H.N. 

936.  [1  Cor  11:17-34]  B.  W.  Winter,  “The  Lord’s  Supper  at  Corinth:  An  Alternative 
Reconstruction,”  RejTheolRev  37  (3,  ’78)  73-S2. 

According  to  1  Cor  11:17-34,  the  “haves”  were  eating  their  dinner  in  the  presence  of 
the  “have-nots”  and  in  the  context  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  term  prolambanei  in  v.  21 
conveys  the  idea  of  selfish  eating  (“devour”),  and  the  infinitival  phrase  en  to  phagein 
refers  to  the  time  during  which  the  activity  took  place.  Also,  there  are  good  grounds  for 
translating  the  imperative  ekdechesthe  in  v.  33  as  “receive  one  another,”  in  the  sense  of 
sharing.  Paul’s  solution  was  that  the  Christians  who  had  resources  should  welcome  the 
have-nots  by  sharing  their  food  with  them  at  the  Lord’s  Supper. — D.J.H. 

937.  [1  Cor  14:21-25]  P.  Roberts,  “A  Sign — Christian  or  FagSLU?'"  ExpTimes  90  (7,  ’79) 
199-203. 

The  term  semeion  in  1  Cor  14:22  means  “a  sign  of  divine  or  spiritual  activity.”  The 
two  points  of  contact  between  the  circumstances  at  Corinth  and  Isa  28:11-12  are  the 
strange  tongues  and  their  ineffectiveness.  The  situations  described  in  1  Cor  14:23-25 
show  why  prophecy  is  superior  to  tongues  as  a  sign:  Prophecy  communicates  God’s  word 
and  edifies  the  people  of  God. — D.J.H. 

938.  K.  W.  Trim,  “Paul:  Life  after  Death.  An  analysis  of  1  Corinthians  15,”  Crux  14  (4, 
’78)  129-150. 

An  exposition  of  Paul’s  views  concerning  the  reality,  significance,  and  nature  of  life 
after  death  as  they  are  revealed  in  1  Corinthians  15.  Although  Paul  relied  on  a  few 
notions  from  Jewish  apocalyptic  and  the  basic  assumptions  of  the  primitive  church,  his 
concept  of  the  glorious  future  existence  was  almost  solely  the  product  of  his  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  meaning  of  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection. — D.J.H. 

1  Cor  15:57,  §  23-926. 

939.  J.  Kremer,  “Christliche  Schriftauslegung.  Eine  bibeltheologische  Erwagung  zu 
2  Kor  3,  18,”  BibLiturg  52  (1,  ’79)  18-21. 

In  2  Cor  3:18  the  participle  katoptrizomenoi  means  “seeing  in  a  mirror.”  The  mirror 
image  of  God’s  glory  is  Jesus  Christ;  whoever  knows  and  recognizes  Jesus,  has  knowl- 
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edge  of  God’s  glory.  This  seeing  brings  about  likeness  to  Christ  through  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit. — D.J.H. 

940.  [2  Cor  12:7]  A.  Hisey,  “A  paragnostic  view  of  Paul  the  Apostle,”  Unitarian 
Universalist  Christian  [Boston,  MA]  33  (3-4,  ’78)  12-19. 

Paul’s  traumatic  experience  on  the  Damascus  road  was  probably  a  subarachnoid 
hemorrhage  in  the  occipital  region  [see  §  6-216].  The  consequent  neurological  distur¬ 
bances  of  vision  and  speech,  with  epilepsy  of  hallucinogenic  origin,  constituted  the 
“thorn  in  the  flesh”  (2  Cor  12:7),  a  form  of  physiological  punishment  sufficient  to  drive 
Paul  along  the  course  he  had  to  follow.  This  condition  influenced  his  theology  and 
activity. — D.J.H. 


Galatians — Philemon 

941.  R.  Bauckham,  “Barnabas  in  Galatians,”  2  (’79)  61-70. 

Because  of  Barnabas’  prominent  role  in  the  evangelization  of  Galatia,  his  minor  role 
in  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Galatians  requires  explanation.  Scrutiny  of  the  relevant  passages 
(Gal  2:13;  1:2;  1:8-9;  2:1-10;  4:11-20;  5:11)  shows  how  Paul’s  language  reflects  his  recent 
disappointment  over  Barnabas’  behavior  during  the  table-fellowship  crisis  at  Antioch. 
Apparently  Barnabas’  action  was  used  as  an  implied  endorsement  of  the  activity  of  the 
Judaizers  in  Galatia. — D.J.H. 

942.  H.  Eshbaugh,  “Textual  Variants  and  Theology:  A  Study  of  the  Galatians  Text  of 
Papyrus  46,”  JournStudNT  3  (’79)  60-72. 

An  examination  of  the  textual  variants  of  Gal  3:19,  17;  4:6,  7;  1:6;  and  2:20  as  seen  in  a 
comparison  between  P^®  (ca.  A.D.  200)  and  other  manuscripts.  If  P^®  is  a  secondary  text, 
its  readings  point  to  a  subordinationist  Christology.  If  it  is  the  original  version,  the  other 
texts  have  embellished  the  readings  of  P^®  and  established  a  broader,  higher 
Ch  ristology .  — D .  J .  H . 

943.  [Gal]  F.  Marin,  “Evangelio  de  la  libertad,”  EstEcl  54  (208,  ’79)  43-68. 

This  study  of  authentic  freedom  in  Galatians  examines  Paul’s  thesis  (2:15-21)  and  the 
nexus  between  freedom  and  filiation  (3:23-4:7).  The  first  part  gives  an  exegesis  of  the 
objections  (2:15,  17)  and  responses  (2:16,  18)  and  then  considers  Paul’s  positive  state¬ 
ment  of  his  thesis  in  vv.  19-21.  The  basic  theme  of  2:15-21  is  the  totally  gratuitous 
regeneration  of  humanity  through  the  ministry  of  Christ,  a  regeneration  that  Paul  de¬ 
scribes  by  means  of  the  dialectic  of  flesh  and  spirit.  The  passage  elaborates  the  irreduc¬ 
ible  antithesis  between  self-sufficiency  and  grace.  The  second  part  of  the  study  offers  an 
exegesis  of  Gal  3:23-4:7,  in  which  the  theme  of  freedom  with  respect  to  filiation  is 
developed.  The  exegesis  is  followed  by  a  theological  reflection  that  tries  to  remove  the 
ambiguity  from  the  term  “law”  in  Paul’s  writings  and  to  establish  its  relationship  to  the 
redemptive  act  of  Christ. — S.B.M. 

944.  G.  Bouwman,  “  ‘Christus  Diener  der  Siinde.’  Auslegung  von  Galater  2,  14b-18,” 
Bijdragen  40  (1,  ’79)  44-54. 

The  designation  of  Christ  as  “an  agent  of  sin”  in  Gal  2:17  becomes  intelligible  when 
the  diatribe  format  of  Gal  2:14b-18  is  recognized.  Far  from  being  Paul’s  statement.  Gal 
2:17  represents  the  imaginary  opponent’s  assertion  rejected  by  Paul  in  v.  18.  Literary 
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analysis  of  the  passage  reveals  that  v.  15  is  also  to  be  taken  as  the  opponent’s 
objection, — D.J.H. 

945.  B.  T.  ViviANO,  “The  Letter  to  the  Ephesians;  A  Vision  for  the  Church,"  BibTo day 
102  (’79)  2019-26. 

The  letter  to  the  Ephesians  witnesses  to  the  situation  of  the  church  around  A.D.  80-90 
and  emphasizes  unity  (chaps.  1-3)  and  sharing  with  Christ  (chaps.  4-6).  Its  themes  of 
community,  continuity,  and  coherence  are  especially  appropriate  for  people  today. — 
D.J.H. 

946.  [Eph  1:3-14]  B.  Villegas,  “La  cristologia  de  la  gran  benedicion  de  Efesios,” 
TeolVida  19  (4,  ’78)  2  79-297. 

Eph  1:3-14  is  a  benediction  consisting  of  a  program  (v.  3),  development  (vv.  4-10), 
and  completion  (vv.  11-14).  The  central  role  of  Christ  in  God’s  saving  plan  is  expressed 
both  in  oblique  constructions  (“the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”)  and  in  prepositional 
phrases  (“through  Christ”  and  “in  Christ”).  The  functions  attributed  to  Christ  in  the 
great  benediction  proceed  from  recognition  of  him  as  the  genuine  seed  of  Abraham, 
through  whom  Jews  and  non-Jews  can  receive  gratuitously  the  abundant  blessings 
promised  by  God. — D.J.H. 

Eph  5:21-33,  §§  23-931,  999. 

947.  H.  P.  Hamann,  “A  Note  On  Phil.  2:6,7a"  LuthTheoUourn  12  (3,  ’78)  120-122. 

The  translations  of  Phil  2:6-7a  that  understand  Christ  as  having  given  up  what  he 
already  possessed  are  correct.  Although  Christ  was  (and  is)  true  God  by  nature,  he  did 
not  cling  jealously  to  what  he  had,  but  made  himself  nothing. — D.J.H. 

948.  C.  Boyer,  “Une  etude  sur  le  texte  de  I’epitre  aux  Philippiens  2,6-11,”  DocComm 
32  (1,  ’79)  5-14. 

The  close  connection  between  Phil  2:6-11  and  what  precedes  it  suggests  that  both 
passages  come  from  the  same  hand,  though  Paul  may  have  relied  on  his  memory  at  some 
points.  The  first  part  of  the  passage  (vv.  6-8)  affirms  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  praises 
Christ’s  humility  in  becoming  human  for  our  salvation.  The  second  part  (vv.  9-11) 
insists  that  the  one  who  took  the  form  of  a  servant  became  the  Lord.  Paul  received  this 
gospel  from  Jesus,  whom  he  had  persecuted. — D.J.H. 

949.  N.  Baumert,  “  ‘Wirket  euer  Heil  mit  Furcht  und  Zittern’  (Phil  2,12  f.),”  GeistLeb 
52  (1,  ’79)  1-9. 

Paul  urges  the  Philippians  in  2:12  to  live  their  lives  before  God  with  the  same  kind  of 
respectful  awe  that  Jesus  showed  (see  2:6-11).  Confidence  that  God  is  guiding  them 
(2:13)  makes  this  attitude  possible. — D.J.H. 

950.  [Col  4:12-13]  D.  E.  Hiebert,  “Epaphras,  Man  of  Vr ay cr, "  BiblSac  136  (541,  ’79) 
54-64. 

Epaphras  was  unique  in  being  the  only  friend  and  co-worker  explicitly  commended  by 
Paul  for  carrying  out  an  intensive  prayer  ministry.  Paul  describes  Epaphras’  prayer 
ministry  in  Col  4:12,  and  confirms  and  approves  that  ministry  in  v.  13. — D.J.H. 
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951.  M.  DE  JONGE,  “Some  Remarks  in  Connection  with  a  Translator’s  Handbook  on 
Paul’s  Letters  to  the  Thessalonians,”  BibTrans  30  (1,  ’79)  127-134. 

Observations  related  to  P.  Ellingworth  and  E.  A.  Nida,  A  Translator’s  Handbook  on 
Paul’s  Letters  to  the  Thessalonians  (1975).  Under  the  heading  “the  context  is  the  entire 
document”  there  are  remarks  on  the  divisions  and  subdivisions,  the  vocabulary  of  the 
document  and  the  necessity  for  consistency  in  translation,  and  the  relationship  between 

1  and  2  Thessalonians.  The  second  part  of  the  article  examines  1  Thes  1:6-10  and 
2:14-16  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  discourse  analysis  and  form-critical  analysis  should 
be  combined  and  can  be  combined.  [Ellingworth  and  Nida  respond  on  pp.  134-135  of 
the  same  issue.] — D.J.H. 

952.  R.  F.  Collins,  “A  propos  the  Integrity  of  1  Thes,”  EphTheolLov  55  (1,  ’79) 
67-106. 

Recent  authors  who  have  denied  the  integrity  of  1  Thessalonians  have  had  recourse 
either  to  some  variant  of  an  interpolation  hypothesis  whose  touchstone  is  the  purported 
non- Pauline  character  of  all  or  part  of  2:14-16,  or  to  a  variant  of  a  compilation  theory 
whose  foundation  is  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  problem  of  the  letter’s  relation  to 

2  Thessalonians.  But  these  theories  are  based  on  untenable  presuppositions  and  create 
more  problems  than  they  solve.  Not  the  least  of  the  problems  is  that  they  replace  the 
occasional  and  passionate  letter- writer  by  a  literary  artist  with  a  static,  stereotyped  style. 
The  exegete  must  recognize  that  the  extant  text  of  1  Thessalonians  still  enjoys  the^'w^ 
possessionis  and  should  be  explicated  as  it  now  stands. — D.J.H. 

953.  R.  E.  H.  Uprichard,  “The  Person  and  Work  of  Christ  in  1  Thessalonians,” 
IrBibStud  1  (’79)  19-2  7. 

Though  concern  with  Christ’s  return  dominates  1  Thessalonians,  there  are  several 
important  references  to  his  death  and  resurrection,  e.g.  5:9-10;  1:10;  and  4:14.  Paul’s 
understanding  of  Christ’s  significance  for  the  believer  and  his  view  of  Christ’s  divine 
nature  are  essentially  the  same  in  this  epistle  as  in  his  other  writings.  We  cannot  speak  of 
a  radical  change  in  Paul’s  Christology. — D.J.H. 

954.  P.  Ware,  “The  Coming  of  the  Lord:  Eschatology  and  1  Thessalonians,” 

Quart  22  (1-2,  ’79)  109-120. 

Paul’s  basic  ideas  on  eschatology  are  present  in  1  Thessalonians.  Because  of  Jesus’ 
death  and  resurrection,  Christians  can  be  assured  that  those  who  die  in  Christ  will  join 
him  in  the  parousia.  As  they  wait  for  the  parousia,  they  must  live  holy  lives  with  the 
power  provided  by  God.  They  can  be  comforted  at  the  death  of  their  beloved  fellow 
Christians,  knowing  that  both  the  living  and  the  dead  in  Christ  will  share  in  the  events 
of  the  parousia  and  go  to  be  with  the  Lord  always.  For  Paul  the  parousia  was  an 
imminent  hope  on  the  horizon,  which  offered  comfort  to  those  in  sorrow  and  motivation 
for  right  living  to  those  in  a  pagan  world. — D.J.H. 

955.  R.  M.  Lewis,  “The ‘Women’ of  1  Timothy  3:11,”  136  (542,  ’79)  167-175. 

The  women  mentioned  in  1  Tim  3:11  were  most  likely  neither  the  wives  of  deacons 
nor  deaconesses.  The  simplest  explanation  is  that  they  were  unmarried  women  commit¬ 
ted  unconditionally  to  the  service  of  the  church.  Possessing  certain  personal  qualities, 
they  were  enlisted  to  aid  the  deacons  in  carrying  out  their  office. — D.J.H. 
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Hebrews 

956.  P.  R.  Jones,  “The  Figure  of  Moses  as  a  Heuristic  Device  for  Understanding  the 
Pastoral  Intent  of  Hebrews,”  RevExp  76  (1,  ’79)  95-107. 

The  author  of  Hebrews  responded  to  the  crisis  of  the  absence  of  Christ  and  cult  by 
creative  references  to  Moses  and  the  exodus  generation.  He  spoke  as  a  pastor  to  the 
feeling  of  uncertainty  about  the  finality  of  Christianity  by  demonstrating  christological 
realization  (3:1-6),  to  the  feeling  of  fear  with  the  conviction  of  faith’s  power  (11:23-29),  to 
the  feeling  of  God’s  absence  with  the  mystical  experience  of  God’s  presence  in  worship 
(12: 18-24),  and  to  the  feeling  of  personal  inadequacy  with  the  gracious  assurance  of  what 
the  Great  Shepherd  is  doing  within  the  believer  (13:20-21). — D.J.H. 

957.  R.  W.  Thurston,  “Midrash  and  ‘Magnet’  words  in  the  New  Testament,” 
EvangQuart  51  (1,  ’79)  22-39. 

The  elements  common  to  Hebrews  and  Stephen’s  defense  in  Acts  7  reflect  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  midrash  on  Isaiah  66  and  2  Samuel  7.  Analysis  of  these  and  related  texts 
demonstrates  that  (1)  many  midrashic  passages  in  the  NT  are  interrelated  and  constitute 
a  single  system  of  midrashic  thought,  (2)  this  midrashic  system  resulted  from  a  polemical 
exchange  concerning  the  Temple  cult,  (3)  the  exchange  began  during  Jesus’  ministry  and 
continued  in  Jerusalem  after  the  resurrection,  and  (4)  much  of  Hebrews  appears  to  be 
based  on  this  midrash. — D.J.H. 

958.  J.  SzLAGA,  “Zertwa  Chrystusa — arcykaplana  Nowego  Przymierza  (Hbr  9,11-14) 
(Die  Opfergabe  Christi — des  Hohenpriesters  des  Neuen  Bundes  [Hbr  9,11-14]),” 
RoczTeolKan  24  (1,  ’77)  69-77. 

Heb  9:11-14  affirms  the  superiority  of  the  new  covenant  over  the  old  because  of  both 
the  “more  perfect  tent”  in  which  the  sacrifice  was  made  and  the  sacrifice  itself.  Follow¬ 
ing  A.  Vanhoye,  the  article  interprets  the  tent  christologically  as  the  risen  body  of  Christ; 
the  sacrifice  was  his  blood.  “The  eternal  Spirit”  (9:14)  through  which  Christ  offered 
himself  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  divine  person,  and  the  Spiritus  Consummator,  who 
brought  about  a  new  kind  of  priesthood  and  a  new  liturgy  in  Christ. — J.P. 

959.  [Heb  9:22]  N.  H.  Young,  ^Haimatekchysia  :  A  Comment, ExpTimes  90  (6,  ’79) 
180. 

Because  the  sacrificially  minor  word  ekchysis  sometimes  referred  to  the  shedding  of 
blood  unto  death,  the  author  of  Hebrews  chose  it  to  strengthen  his  thesis  that  Christ’s 
death  fulfilled  in  a  supreme  way  the  blood  purifications  of  the  old  covenant.  If  there  is 
anything  latent  in  the  lexical  meaning  of  haimatekchysia  in  Heb  9:22,  it  is  the  reference 
to  a  life  given  in  death. — D.J.H. 

960.  E.  B.  Horning,  “Chiasmus,  Creedal  Structure,  and  Christology  in  Hebrews 
12:1-2,”  BibRes  23  (’78)  37-48. 

Heb  12:1-2  is  pivotal  not  only  as  a  bridge  between  chaps.  11  and  12  but  also  as  a  link 
between  the  Christology  of  Hebrews  and  its  basic  paraenetic  message.  Syntactic  analysis 
indicates  that  there  is  just  one  main  active  verb  (“let  us  run”)  in  the  passage,  and  sets  in 
relief  the  nature  of  v.  2b  as  a  creedal  formula.  Structural  examination  reveals  an  inverse 
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parallelism  of  nine  phrases,  in  which  the  center  line  (“keeping  our  eyes  on  Jesus  the 
pioneer  and  perfecter  of  the  faith”)  stands  alone  and  the  other  lines  are  parallel:  “set 
before”  (DD'),  endurance  (CC'),  sin/shame  (BB'),  and  “seated”  (AA').  Word  studies 
show  that  these  verses  pull  together  the  principal  christological  themes  of  the  book: 
leadership,  example,  perfection,  temptation,  endurance,  suffering  and  rejection,  faith¬ 
fulness,  priestly  mediation  of  access  to  God,  and  exaltation.  The  witness  of  the  faithful  is 
directly  parallel  to  the  priestly,  sacrificial,  and  mediatorial  roles  of  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

961.  D.  Luhrmann,  “Der  Hohepriester  ausserhalb  des  Lagers  (Hebr  13:12),” 
ZeitNTWiss  69  (3-4,  ’78)  178-186. 

Heb  13:7-17  takes  up  the  main  themes  of  the  whole  work  and  restates  them.  In 
alluding  to  Lev  16:27  the  author  uses  a  traditional  interpretation,  found  in  Philo,  De 
gigantibus  52-61  and  other  passages,  which  associates  going  “outside  the  camp”  with  the 
way  out  of  the  earthly  realm  to  God.  The  difference  in  Hebrews  is  that  the  saving  event 
is  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  as  a  historical  occurrence  outside  the  city  and  the  Christians’ 
following  his  way  to  God  is  an  eschatological  reality. — G.W.M. 

Catholic  Epistles 

962.  C.-B.  Amphoux  and  M.  Bouttier,  “La  predication  de  Jacques  le  Juste,”  Etud 
TheolRel  54  (1,  ’79)  5-16. 

A  new  French  translation  of  the  letter  of  James  is  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
clear  the  literary  structure  of  the  document  and  its  use  of  prose  and  poetry.  Bouttier  has 
provided  a  two-page  introduction,  and  Amphoux  has  supplied  two  pages  of  notes. — 
D.J.H. 

963.  M.  Vellanickal,  “Rich  and  Poor  in  the  Epistle  of  James,”  Biblebhashyam  4  (3, 
’78)  242-252. 

Written  at  a  time  when  marked  social  differences  existed  within  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity,  the  epistle  of  James  warns  against  discrimination  and  partiality  (2:1-13),  speaks 
about  the  necessity  of  practicing  one’s  faith  (2:14-26),  admonishes  against  violence  (4:1- 
12),  denounces  the  unjust  ri<^  (5:1-6),  and  teaches  the  religious  significance  of  poverty 
(1:9-10).— D.J.H. 

964.  C.-B.  Amphoux,  “Une  relecture  du  chapitre  I  de  I’Epitre  de  Jacques,”  Biblica  59 
(4,  ’78)  554-561. 

The  best-attested  and  most  difficult  text  of  Jas  1:19  contains  the  particle  de  after  estd. 
The  antithesis  marked  by  this  particle  involves  the  statements  about  being  tempted  in 
Jas  1:13- 19a  and  those  about  being  quick  to  hear  and  slow  to  speak  in  l:19b-27.  In  Jas 
1:2-12,  de  is  used  to  join  the  particular  cases  to  the  general  idea  (vv.  5,  9)  and  to  mark 
antitheses  (vv.  6,  10).  In  1:13-27,  de  signals  antitheses  in  vv.  19,  25  and  is  part  of  an 
intricate  and  careful  system  of  particles  in  the  passage.  The  division  of  the  chapter 
proposed  in  the  article  is  supported  by  several  ancient  lectionaries. — D.J.H. 

965.  [Jas  1:25-2:6]  H.  Quecke,  “Das  saidische  Jak-Fragment  in  Heidelberg  und  Lon¬ 
don  (S  25),”  Orientalia  47  (2,  ’78)  238-251. 

An  old  and  important  Sahidic  version  of  the  letter  of  James  can  be  recovered  by 
joining  the  fragments  of  MS  S  25  (5th-6th  century)  preserved  at  Heidelberg  and  London. 
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This  article  provides  a  transcription  of  the  Coptic  text  of  Jas  1:25-2:6  and  comments  on 
the  manuscript’s  paleography,  text,  orthography,  language,  and  relation  to  the  Greek 
original. — D.J.H. 

966.  N.  Brox,  “Der  erste  Petrusbrief  in  der  literarischen  Tradition  des  urchristen- 
tums,”  Kairos  20  (3,  ’78)  182-192. 

A  critical  review  of  research  on  the  parallels  between  1  Peter  and  (1)  Romans,  Ephe¬ 
sians,  Hebrews,  James,  and  1  Clement  and  (2)  Gospel  sayings  and  Peter’s  speeches  in 
Acts.  The  theses  that  assert  relationships  of  direct  literary  dependence  are  antiquated 
and  fruitless.  The  similarities  between  1  Peter  and  the  other  writings  are  best  explained 
in  light  of  the  patterns  and  themes  current  in  the  preaching,  liturgy,  and  paraenesis  of 
primitive  Christianity.  It  is  not  possible  to  prove  the  literary  dependence  of  any  passage 
in  1  Peter  on  any  other  NT  passage. — D.J.H. 

967.  L.  F.  COLECCHIA,  “Rilievi  su  1  Piet.  2,4-10,”  RivistBib  25  (2,  ’77)  179-194. 

A  detailed  exegesis  of  1  Pet  2:4-10  suggests  that  the  meaning  of  the  pericope  depends 
chiefly  on  the  meanings  of  hieratenma  (vv.  5,  9)  and  thysiai  (v.  5).  The  word  hiemteuma 
recalls  the  real  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  rejected  by  humanity  but  glorified  by  God,  and  por¬ 
trays  the  vocation  of  Christians,  who  are  called  to  offer  similar,  i.e.  spiritual,  sacrifices. 
The  spiritual  is  not  opposed  to  the  real  but  presupposes  it.  The  counterpart,  therefore,  of 
Christ’s  priesthood  is  the  real  priesthood  of  all  the  faithful,  who  are  invited  to  approach 
God  in  union  with  Christ.  With  reference  to  thysiai,  the  sacrifice  of  Christians  should  be 
like  that  of  Christ,  which  means  they  should  offer  not  external  rites  but  their  own  lives. 
At  the  eucharistic  celebration  this  self-consecration  reaches  its  height.  Thus  the  passage 
contains  an  indirect  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar.  Many  interpret  these  verses  as 
signifying  solely  the  common  priesthood  of  all  believers  and  excluding  ministerial  priest¬ 
hood.  But  both  should  be  included,  for  this  priesthood  encompasses  the  two  elements  of 
worship  and  mediation.  The  first  is  shared  by  all  Christians;  the  second  is  the  function  of 
the  ordained  person,  who  is  a  vehicle  of  reconciliation  (2  Cor  5:18),  a  minister  of  the  new 
covenant  (2  Cor  3:6),  and  an  ambassador  of  Christ  (2  Cor  5:20).  There  is  no  opposition 
between  the  priesthood  of  the  faithful  and  that  of  the  ordained  minister. — J.J.C. 

968.  H.  Lenhard,  “Noch  einmal  zu  2  Petr  3:10d,”  ZeitNTWiss  69  (1-2,  ’78)  136. 

An  examination  of  OT  occurrences  of  mf  in  the  niphal,  particularly  Jer  50:20,  sup¬ 
ports  the  proposal  that  heurethesetai  (“be  found”)  is  the  correct  reading  in  2  Pet  3:10d 
[§  6-520;  cf.  §  7-240].  The  term  is  used  absolutely,  of  situations  as  well  as  of  persons  and 
things,  and  especially  in  eschatological  contexts. — G.W.M. 

2  Jn  1,  §  23-1014. 

Revelation 

969.  J.  N.  Birdsall,  “The  Georgian  Version  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,”  Museon  91 
(3-4,  ’78)  355-366. 

J.  Molitor’s  view  that  the  Georgian  version  of  the  book  of  Revelation  is  a  rather  free 
rendering  influenced  by  the  Philoxenian  Syriac  and  the  Armenian  versions  cannot  be 
entertained.  Both  the  positive  evidence  of  collation  with  the  Greek  tradition  and  the 
negative  evidence  drawn  from  an  examination  of  the  alleged  proofs  of  translation  from 
Syriac  and  Armenian  sources  (or  whatever  the  hypothesis  may  be  presumed  to  be)  show 
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that  the  Georgian  version  of  Revelation  is  what  it  is  said  to  be — a  translation  from  the 
Greek.— DJ.H. 


970.  W.  R.  Stegner,  “From  the  New  Testament:  On  Teaching  the  Book  of  Revela¬ 
tion,”  Explor  [Evanston,  IL]  4  (1,  ’78)  79-86. 

The  crisis  confronted  in  the  book  of  Revelation  involved  impending  persecution  and 
cultural  seduction.  The  book  uses  fluid  language  and  seems  to  contain  a  mixture  of 
literary  forms.  John  was  too  much  aware  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  to  believe  in  an 
ultimate  dualism. — D.J.H. 

971.  U.  Vanni,  “H  ‘Giorno  del  Signore’  in  Apoc.  1,10,  giorno  di  purificazione  e  di 
discernimento,”  RivistBib  26  (2,  ’78)  187-199. 

Describing  his  experience  on  Patmos  in  Rev  1:10,  John  pinpoints  the  time  as  “on  the 
Lord’s  day.”  The  phrase  refers,  as  it  does  in  1  Cor  16:2;  Acts  20:7;  Ignatius,  Magn.  9:1; 
and  Didache  14:1,  to  the  day  of  the  Christian  assembly.  John  felt  at  one  with  the  seven 
churches  “in  the  Spirit,”  and  by  means  of  this  expression  indicates  the  particular  tie  that 
binds  him  as  a  prophet  to  that  Spirit.  Revelation  invests  the  Lord’s  day  with  the  primary 
meaning  of  interior  purification  and  renewed  strength.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  its 
proper  framework,  hence  kyriake;  the  Lord’s  day  is  the  day  of  the  risen  Lord.  Its 
characteristic  background  is  the  weekly  liturgical  gathering  {koindnia),  when  the  church 
is  purified  and  shares  in  the  struggle  and  victory  of  Christ.  The  author  of  Revelation  felt 
called  to  animate  prophetically  both  moments:  the  purification  and  the  sapiential  read¬ 
ing.  He  can  do  so  because  he  is  “in  the  Spirit.” — S.B.M. 

972.  A.  Feuillet,  “Le  chapitre  XII  de  I’Apocalypse.  Son  caractere  synthetique  et  sa 
richesse  doctrinale,”  EspVie  88  (49,  ’78)  674-683. 

Part  of  an  inspired  rereading  of  the  OT  in  light  of  the  immolated  and  glorified  Lamb, 
Revelation  12  synthesizes  the  mystery  of  Christ  (including  the  passion  and  resurrection) 
and  his  victory  over  evil.  The  woman  is  the  Mother  of  Christ  (see  Gen  3:15),  the  perfect 
image  of  the  triumphant  church  of  the  eschaton.  This  passage  is  the  most  striking  and 
suggestive  biblical  text  regarding  the  Virgin  Mary. — D.J.H. 


BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

973r.  P.  Gisel,  Verite  et  Histoire  [NTA  21,  pp.  344-345]. 

G.-P.  WiDMER,  “La  theologie  dans  la  RevTheolP hit  29  (1,  ’79)  47-56. — It 

is  hard  to  know  what  to  admire  most  in  Gisel’s  presentation  and  assessment  of 
E.  Kasemann’s  theology — the  force  of  the  argumentation,  the  wealth  of  information,  or  the 
steadfastness  of  purpose.  Specialists  in  the  history  of  modern  theology  may  have  reserva¬ 
tions  about  the  influence  attributed  to  the  Enlightenment,  and  students  of  Kasemann 
may  object  to  the  systematization  of  his  exegetical  and  biblical-theological  writings. 
After  providing  an  extensive  summary  of  the  book,  the  article  raises  questions  about  the 
object  and  practice  of  theology  and  about  the  concepts  of  history  and  truth. — D.J.H. 

974.  S.  Wagner,  “  ‘Biblische  Theologien’  und  ‘Biblische  Theologie,’  ”  TheolLitZeit 
103  (11,  ’78)  785-798. 

The  individual  character  of  the  various  theologies  in  the  Bible  has  been  emphasized  in 
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recent  years.  Attention  has  also  been  given  to  particular  themes  such  as  God’s  action  in 
history,  the  covenant,  God’s  reign  and  his  community,  and  the  name  of  Yahweh.  But 
the  unity  of  the  Bible  resides  in  the  functional  identity  of  the  God  who  acts  and  reacts 
from  the  beginning  until  Jesus  Christ  (see  Heb  1:1-2).  From  this  perspective  it  is  possible 
to  speak  of  biblical  theologies  and  biblical  theology. — D.J.H. 


Christology 

975.  W.  R.  Barnett,  “Historical  Understanding  and  Theological  Commitment:  The 

Dilemma  of  Ritschl’s  Christology,”  59  (2,  ’79)  195-212. 

A.  Ritschl’s  understanding  of  history  as  spiritual  distinguished  his  approach  to  history 
as  decidedly  theological  in  contrast  to  the  approaches  of  many  of  his  19th-century 
contemporaries.  Though  he  emphasized  a  contextual,  heuristic  interpretation  of  the  NT 
along  scientific  lines,  he  insisted  practically  on  the  theologian’s  acceptance  of  a  reli¬ 
giously  committed  standpoint.  His  distinctive  understanding  of  history  allowed  him  to 
affirm  the  divinity  and  universal  significance  of  Jesus  and  the  superiority  of 
Christianity. — D.  J.  H. 

976.  G.  B.  Caird,  “Biblical  Classics:  VIH.  James  Denney:  The  Death  of  Christ,” 
ExpTimes  90  (7,  ’79)  196-199. 

Denney’s  book  on  the  atonement  is  as  well  worth  reading  today  as  when  it  was  first 
published  in  1902.  His  conservatism  and  evangelical  fervor  were  achieved,  not  inher¬ 
ited.  Three  emphases  run  through  his  discussions  of  the  early  church,  the  Pauline 
epistles,  Hebrews,  and  the  Johannine  writings:  the  objective  nature  of  atonement,  the 
relevance  of  Christ’s  death  to  human  needs,  and  the  cross  as  the  starting  point  for  a  NT 
theology. — D.J.H. 


977.  F.  Festorazzi  and  R.  Fabris,  “Modelli  interpretativi  della  salvezza  nella  Bib- 
bia,”  RivistBib  25  (3,  ’77)  245-296. 

After  Festorazzi’s  discussion  of  interpretative  models  of  salvation  in  the  OT  (pp. 
246-267),  Fabris  investigates  the  topic  in  the  NT  (pp.  268-296).  The  first  two  parts  of 
Fabris’s  contribution  consider  confessional  formulas  (e.g.  Rom  4:25;  8:32)  and  models 
based  on  terms  (historical,  social,  juridical-personal,  ritual).  The  third  part  treats  the 
interpretative  models  of  Jesus’  death  in  the  Synoptic  tradition:  the  rejected  prophet,  the 
persecuted  just  one,  the  Suffering  Servant,  the  martyr  who  dies  for  the  people,  and  the 
Son  of  Man  humiliated  and  glorified.  There  follows  an  analysis  of  the  images  and 
interpretative  symbols  of  Jesus’  death:  the  bridegroom  taken  away,  the  murdered 
shepherd,  the  cup  that  must  be  drunk,  the  baptism  to  be  received,  and  the  covenant 
meal.  Finally,  salvation-historical  models  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  examined,  and  the 
conclusion  is  reached  that  the  passion,  death,  and  glorification  of  Jesus  form  part  of  the 
eschatological  drama. — J.J.C. 

978.  W.  R.  G.  Loader,  “The  Apocalyptic  Model  of  Sonship:  Its  Origin  and  Develop¬ 
ment  in  New  Testament  Tradition,”  JournBibLit  97  (4,  ’78)  525-554. 

While  there  is  evidence  for  the  use  of  “Son  of  God”  in  a  messianic  sense  and  in  terms  of 
the  divine-man  concept,  the  most  influential  use  of  the  expression  derives  from  else¬ 
where.  The  Father-Son  terminology,  which  is  rooted  in  Jesus’  own  use  oiabba,  appears 
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especially  in  contexts  and  sayings  that  refer  to  Jesus’  future  apocalyptic  function,  mostly 
as  Son  of  Man.  This  resulted  in  a  tendency  for  the  word  “Son”  not  only  to  be  employed 
in  other  such  contexts  but  also  to  incorporate  apocalyptic  connotations.  Thus  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Jesus  as  “Son”  came  to  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  Jesus  exercising  the  kind  of 
apocalyptic  functions  associated  with  the  Son  of  Man  motif.  This  was  especially  so  when 
Jesus  was  believed  to  have  exercised  such  functions  already  as  the  exalted  one  and 
already  during  his  earthly  ministry.  Thus  the  apocalyptic  model  of  sonship  came  to  be 
the  predominant  meaning  of  Jesus’  sonship.  It  furnished  the  baisis  for  the  interpretation 
and  integration  of  other  NT  christological  designations  and  other  sonship  motifs. — 
D.J.H. 

979.  B.  Noack,  “Jesus  Kristus  og  Kristus  Jesus.  Lidt  materiale  og  nogle  forslag”  [Jesus 
Christ  and  Christ  Jesus.  Some  Materials  and  Proposals],  DanskTeolTids  41  (3,  ’78) 
161-175. 

Both  the  names  “Jesus  Christ”  and  (less  frequently)  “Christ  Jesus”  appear  in  the  Greek 
NT.  If  in  the  former  sequence  “Christ”  is  commonly  understood  as  a  surname,  in  the 
latter  it  is  more  ambiguous;  a  surname,  title,  or  even  personal  name  are  possibilities. 
The  sequence  “Christ  Jesus”  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  Pauline  corpus,  and  only 
Paul  uses  it  independently,  though  he  also  uses  “Jesus  Christ.”  The  statistical  data  show 
that  Paul’s  shifts  to  “Christ  Jesus”  result  on  the  one  hand  from  free  placement,  with 
“Christ”  understood  as  a  title  or  surname  (but  not  as  a  personal  name),  and  on  the  other 
hand  from  liturgical  customs  already  established  in  his  own  day.  His  usage  would  have 
been  understood  by  his  original  readers.  Since  we  cannot  easily  clarify  it  in  modern 
translations,  however,  there  is  no  real  baisis  for  slavishly  following  Paul’s  reversals  (nor 
should  they  be  followed  in  liturgical  and  homiletic  contexts).  Tentative  text-critical 
suggestions  concerning  the  double  name  in  Gal  2:16;  Rom  6:3;  and  Phil  3:12  conclude 
the  article. — J.S.H. 

980.  W.  L.  ScHUTTER,  “A  Continuing  Crisis  for  Incarnational  Doctrine,”  Reformed 
Review  [Holland,  MI]  32  (2,  ’79)  76-91. 

The  refinement  of  the  historical-critical  method,  the  comparison  of  early  Christianity 
with  other  religions  as  to  the  role  of  divine  personalities,  and  the  clarification  of  the 
nature  and  function  of  myth  continue  to  exert  severe  pressure  on  traditional  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  incarnation.  In  the  field  of  NT  theology,  existential  reinterpretations  and 
functional  Christologies  have  often  served  as  responses  to  that  crisis.  But  there  is  enough 
evidence  in  the  NT  to  warrant  more  optimism  for  ontological  Christology  than  the 
debate  has  frequently  allowed  to  date. — D.J.H. 

Church  and  Ministry 

981.  O.  Hagemeyer,  “Einung  zur  Zeit  Jesu,”  ErbAuf  55  (1,  ’79)  5-11. 

According  to  the  NT  writings  the  oneness  of  the  community  is  a  divine  gift,  not  a 
moral  or  organizational  achievement.  Similarly,  the  Qumran  community  found  its  one7 
ness  in  relationship  to  God;  it  strove  for  holiness  in  expectation  of  the  e^chaton  and 
believed  that  its  life  in  unity  guaranteed  the  order  of  the  cosmos  and  salvation  history. 
Though  the  early  church  differed  from  the  Qumran  community  in  many  respects,  the 
two  groups  shared  the  conviction  that  genuine  oneness  was  possible  only  if  God  was  at 
work  and  was  leading  everything  to  fulfillment  (with  human  cooperation). — D.J.H. 
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982.  H.  Merklein,  “Die  Ekklesia  Gottes.  Die  Kirchenbegriff  bei  Paulus  und  in 
Jerusalem,”  BibZeit  23  (1,  ’79)  48-70. 

Paul  and  the  Jerusalem  church  used  the  phrase  ekklesia  tou  theou  in  different  ways. 
As  a  Pauline  term  it  referred  primarily  to  concrete,  particular  Christian  communities.  At 
Jerusalem  it  conveyed  the  idea  of  the  one,  eschatological  people  of  God.  The  peculiarity 
of  Paul’s  concept  of  the  ekklesia  stems  not  from  any  polemic  against  Jerusalem  but  from 
his  choice  of  the  secular  Greek  term  for  “assembly”  to  translate  the  traditional  concept  of 
the  qhl  Yhwh  for  Hellenistic  readers.  Thus  the  eschatological  community  of  salvation  is 
present  wherever  baptized  Christians  gather  together.  The  Pauline  and  the  Jerusalem 
concepts  are  two  aspects  of  the  ekklesia  tou  theou,  and  both  are  fruitful  for  ecclesiology 
today. — D.J.H. 


983.  E.  A.  Russell,  “Ministry  of  Word  and  Sacrament  in  the  New  Testament?  Some 
considerations,”  IrBibStud  1  (’79)  51-56. 

Though  ministry  in  the  NT  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  proclamation  of  the  word,  it 
is  not  necessarily  linked  to  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  The  NT  writers  were 
united  in  their  conviction  that  church  leaders  at  every  level  should  preach  the  word. — 
D.J.H. 

984.  M.  Vellanickal,  “Individual  Churches:  the  Biblical  Ferspective, ”  Jeevadhara  8 
(46,  ’78)  274-289. 

In  the  NT,  the  individual  church  is  the  full  presence  and  manifestation  of  the  church 
of  Christ  in  a  particular  people,  and  the  universal  church  is  the  communion  of  individual 
churches.  The  Christ-experience  proclaimed  by  the  apostles  through  the  Word  and  in 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  is  the  decisive  element  in  the  individual  church.  But  this  Christ- 
experience  takes  different  forms  in  its  encounter  with  the  world. — D.J.H. 

985.  A.  J.  M.  Wedderburn,  “A  New  Testament  Church  T ScotJournTheol  31 
(6,  ’78)  517-532. 

A  NT  church  today?  The  answer  must  be  no  if  we  mean  an  institution  that  preserves 
intact  the  form  found  in  the  1st  century  A.D.  That  would  be  either  a  compound  of  many 
different  forms  or  a  selection  from  only  some  of  the  varied  NT  forms.  Even  if  it 
succeeded  in  copying  the  NT  church,  it  would  be  an  anachronism,  faithful  in  letter  only 
but  not  in  spirit.  The  Spirit  of  Jesus  calls  us  to  listen  to  him  and  to  realize  in  our  situation 
the  form  of  life  that  he  would  have  us  live  today.  That  form  may  bear  little  outward 
resemblance  to  the  NT  church  but  will  be  inwardly  continuous  with  it. — D.J.H. 

Various  Themes 

986.  A.  Casalegno,  “Da  Israele  alia  Chiesa:  un  cammino  di  apertura  al  ‘diverso’. 
Rivelazione  biblica  e  inculturazione,”  CivCatt  130  (3086,  ’79)  116-132. 

Though  often  oscillating  between  syncretism  and  a  complacent  isolationism,  Israel 
was  enlightened  by  the  promise  of  becoming  a  universal  benediction.  The  Exile  brought 
the  chosen  people  to  the  realization  of  its  unique  role  as  the  eschatological  Zion,  the 
house  of  prayer  for  all  peoples,  and  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.  Yet  the  people  of 
God  did  not  consider  their  relation  to  other  nations  as  a  duty  arising  from  their  faith. 
With  the  coming  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah  of  Israel  and  Savior  of  all  humanity,  the 
promise  to  Abraham  reached  its  ultimate  fulfillment  (see  Gal  3:8-9).  The  essentially 
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missionary  gospel  of  the  NT  stressed  the  spiritual  and  eschatological  nature  of  the 
kingdom;  the  restrictions  of  Judaism  were  set  aside  by  the  council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  15), 
which  established  the  necessity  of  a  successive  and  constant  “inculturation”  of  the  one 
essential  message  of  salvation. — J.J.C. 

987.  C.  Escudero  Freire,  “Maria  pobre,  asociada  a  la  liberacion  de  Jesus,” 

29  (1,  ’79)  33-52. 

After  tracing  the  evolution  of  the  theme  of  “the  poor”  in  the  OT,  this  article  discusses 
the  simplicity  of  Mary  and  her  place  in  Israel’s  history  with  reference  to  the  Magnificat 
(Lk  1:46-55),  the  birth  of  Jesus  (Lk  2:1-20),  and  the  program  of  liberation  announced  by 
Jesus  at  Nazareth  (Lk  4:18-19).  The  final  section  examines  the  idea  of  simple  people  as 
the  privileged  recipients  of  Jesus’  message.  In  choosing  Mary  as  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
God  demonstrated  the  importance  and  firmness  of  his  plan  for  the  poor  and 
insignificant. — D.J.H. 

988.  P.  Franquesa,  “El  tema  de  la  mujer  en  la  Biblia.  Su  referenda  a  Maria  y  a  la 
Iglesia,”  EphMar  29  (1,  ’79)  5-31. 

This  investigation  of  the  biblical  theme  of  “the  woman”  first  treats  the  various  at¬ 
titudes  represented  in  Genesis  1-3  and  other  OT  texts  and  explores  the  development  of 
these  perspectives  in  key  NT  texts.  Then  it  examines  the  applications  of  the  theme  to  the 
people  of  God  and  the  church  and  to  Mary. — D.J.H. 

989.  K.  Haacker,  “Wie  redet  die  Bibel  von  Wahrheit?”  TheolBeitr  10  (1,  ’79)  4-18. 

The  biblical  terms  for  “truth”  concern  behavior  and  personal  character,  not  merely 
the  formal  correctness  of  propositions.  Historical,  soteriological,  ethical,  and  critical 
dimensions  are  involved  in  the  biblical  idea  of  truth. — D.J.H. 

990.  E.  Kasemann,  “Die  Heilung  der  Besessenen,”  Reformatio  [Bern]  28  (1,  ’79)  7-18. 

The  NT  idea  of  possession  corresponds  to  the  dogmatic  concept  of  original  sin. 
Though  the  Gospels  focus  on  typical  cases  of  possession,  Paul  treats  the  Law,  sin,  and 
death  as  cosmic  powers  enslaving  humanity.  The  healing  of  the  possessed  is  the  prelude 
to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  its  earthly  pledge.  The  article  explores  the  social 
consequences  of  these  matters  for  Christians  today. — D.J.H. 

991.  H.  Langkammer,  “Zagadnienie  nadziei  w  zrodlach  biblijnych  (Hoffnung  in  der 
Bibel),”  RoczTeolKan  23  (3,  ’76)  17-21. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  points  out  some  important  dimensions  of  the  theme  of  hope 
in  the  OT  and  traces  the  development  of  hope  in  the  resurrection  and  life  after  death. 
The  second  part  discusses  the  theme  of  hope  in  the  Gospels  and  Paul’s  epistles.  In  the 
NT  hope  is  oriented  toward  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  salvation  is  present  (see  2  Cor 
5:14-15).  On  account  of  the  eschatological  saving  action  of  Christ,  hope  is  already  the 
possession  of  salvation  and  will  be  definitively  verified  at  the  eschaton. — D.J.H. 

992.  D.  A.  Losada,  “Jesus  y  Satan,”  RevistBi'b  40  (3,  ’78)  129-146. 

After  surveying  the  figure  of  Satan  in  the  OT  (especially  Zech  3:1-5  and  Job  1-2),  the 
article  reviews  the  Synoptic  accounts  of  Satan’s  activity  in  connection  with  the  passion 
and  the  temptations  in  the  desert.  In  the  OT  Satan  is  the  accuser  who  puts  people  to  the 
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test.  In  the  NT  Satan  retains  this  role  and  acquires  new  qualities  linking  him  to  demons 
that  cause  calamities  and  misfortunes.  Nevertheless,  Satan  does  not  constitute  a  king¬ 
dom  independent  of  God’s  power. — S.B.M. 

995.  D.  A.  Losada,  “La  venida  imprevista  del  Sehor,”  RevistBi'b  40  (4,  ’78)  201-216. 

After  discussing  the  expectation  of  the  Lord’s  coming  in  the  primitive  church  and  the 
tradition  about  the  Son’s  not  knowing  the  time  of  the  parousia,  this  article  examines  the 
parables  of  the  ten  virgins  (Mt  25:1-13),  the  watchful  servants  (Lk  12:35-38),  and  the 
householder  (Lk  12:39-40;  Mt  24:43-44).  No  one  knows  the  hour  of  death;  hence  the 
constant  need  to  be  prepared  to  appear  before  God. — S.B.M. 

99^.  R.  Moloney,  “The  Early  Eucharist:  An  Hypothesis  of  Development,”  IrTheol 
Quart  45  (3,  ’78)  167-176. 

Seven  stages  in  the  early  development  of  the  Eucharist  can  be  discerned:  Jesus’  daily 
meals  with  his  disciples,  the  Last  Supper,  the  NT  resurrection  narratives  associated 
with  the  Eucharist,  the  “breaking  of  bread”  foreshadowing  the  messianic  meal,  the 
Lukan-Pauline  tradition  in  which  the  Eucharist  frames  a  communal  meal,  the 
Markan-Matthean  tradition  envisioning  a  single  ritual,  and  the  combination  of  the 
synagogue’s  liturgy  of  the  word  and  the  new  Christian  table-rite.  This  pattern  of  devel¬ 
opment  sets  the  seal  on  the  cultic  nature  of  the  Christian  Eucharist  and  points  toward  an 
increasing  influence  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  on  the  Christian  Eucharist. — D.J.H. 

995.  D.  Murchie,  “The  New  Testament  View  of  Wealth  Accumulation,”  Journ 
EvangTheolSoc  21  (4,  ’78)  335-344. 

Only  by  recognizing  the  christological  foundation  of  the  proper  Christian  attitude 
toward  material  wealth  (see  2  Cor  8:1-15;  Phil  2:4-11),  can  one  appreciate  the  subtle 
dangers  of  accumulating  wealth,  the  uncompromising  responsibilities  of  Christians  re¬ 
garding  wealth,  and  the  early  church’s  attempts  to  place  its  resources  under  the  rule  of 
Christ. — D.J.H. 


996.  X.  PiKAZA,  “Bibliografia  trinitaria  del  Nuevo  Testamento,”  Estudios  Trinitarios 
[Salamanca]  11  (2-3,  ’77)  135-305. 

This  bibliography  provides  evaluative  summaries  in  Spanish  of  books  and  articles 
(published  in  various  languages)  that  shed  light  on  the  study  of  the  trinitarian  mystery  in 
the  NT.  Preference  has  been  given  to  exegetical  investigations  that  make  some  theologi¬ 
cal  contribution.  The  202  entries  are  arranged  under  four  major  headings:  God  and  the 
Trinity,  Christology  and  Trinity,  Spirit  of  God  and  Trinity,  and  the  vision  of  the  Trinity 
as  a  whole.  Many  of  the  entries  deal  with  more  than  one  item. — D.J.H. 

997.  B.  Reicke,  “Creation,  Determination,  and  Consummation  in  the  View  of  the 
New  Testament,”  Abba  Salama  [Athens]  9  (’78)  299-308. 

Without  the  biblical  proclamation  of  the  superior  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  and  the 
hope  for  a  general  salvation  of  humanity  and  the  world,  no  conviction  about  the  love  of 
God  as  the  principle  of  creation  would  be  possible.  According  to  the  NT,  the  reason  for 
the  victory  of  good  over  evil  is  the  perfect  sacrifice  by  which  Christ  took  care  of  sinful 
humanity.  It  was  precisely  in  the  restoration  of  the  rule  of  goodness  that  Paul  saw  the 
brilliant  destination  of  humanity  and  the  cosmos. — D.J.H. 
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998.  G.  Robinson,  “The  Biblical  View  of  Man,”  IndJournTheol  27  (3-4,  ’78)  137-149. 

Examination  of  OT  and  NT  texts  uncovers  six  aspects  basic  to  the  biblical  view  of  the 
human  person:  created,  unitary,  creative,  social,  ethical,  and  becoming.  These  elements 
remain  useful  and  challenging  for  a  proper  understanding  of  humanity. — D.J.H. 

999.  E.  ScHiissLER  Fiorenza,  “Marriage  and  Discipleship,”  BibToday  102  (’79) 
2027-34. 

(1)  Eph5:21  -33  participates  in  the  trajectory  of  the  patriarchal  household-code  tradi¬ 
tion  insofar  as  it  reasserts  the  wife’s  submission  to  the  husband  as  a  religious  duty.  But  it 
modifies  the  patriarchal  pattern  by  appealing  to  the  command  of  love  lived  according  to 
the  example  of  Christ  (see  vv.  25,  28,  33).  (2)  Neither  the  ascetic  exclusion  of  marriage 
from  discipleship  nor  limiting  discipleship  to  men  corresponds  to  the  earliest  traditions 
about  following  Jesus  or  to  the  practice  of  the  early  Christian  missionary  movement. — 
D.J.H. 

1000.  E.  SCHWEIZER,  “Oppstandelsen  i  Det  nye  testamente”  [Resurrection  in  the  New 
Testament],  NorskTeolTids  78  (4,  ’77)  201-212. 

The  OT  shows  us  life  and  faith  in  God  without  hope  for  life  after  death;  Israel 
experienced  God  in  this  world  and  in  this  life  (see  1  Sam  2).  Mk  12:27,  too,  proclaims 
that  God  is  a  God  for  the  living.  1  Cor  15:3-8  is  our  earliest  historical  witness  to  the 
resurrection,  and  it  indicates  that  many  were  convinced  of  the  event.  But  the  Fourth 
Gospel  provides  us  with  some  of  the  best  texts  for  understanding  it.  Belief  in  the 
resurrection  means  simply  the  transition  to  a  life  with  God,  which  only  Jesus  accom¬ 
plished  completely  (see  Jn  11:23-28).  Like  the  OT,  the  NT  takes  the  living  relationship 
to  God  seriously;  it  is  more  important  than  anything  else.  Resurrection  means  nothing 
other  than  that  God  is  a  God  for  the  living  and  that  God  will  finish  what  he  has  begun  in 
this  life. — J.S.H. 

1001.  U.  WiLCKENS,  “Eucharistie  und  Einheit  der  Kirche.  Die  Begriindung  der 
Abendmahlsgemeinschaft  im  Neuen  Testament  und  das  gegenwartige  Problem 
der  Interkommunion,”  KerDog  25  (1,  ’79)  67-85. 

According  to  the  NT  writers,  those  who  participate  in  the  Eucharist  share  in  the 
reconciling  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  atoning  death,  God  established  the  new  cove¬ 
nant  for  all  people.  The  communion  of  the  new  covenant  is  effectively  conferred  in 
baptism  and  made  present  again  and  again  in  the  Eucharist.  If  today  there  is  mutual 
recognition  of  baptism  among  the  churches,  then  there  is  no  scriptural  reason  why  they 
should  exclude  one  another  from  the  Eucharist.  In  the  NT  there  is  no  argument  for 
making  mutual  recognition  of  orders  or  complete  agreement  in  doctrine  a  prerequisite 
for  intercommunion. — D.J.H. 

1002.  N.  T.  Wright,  “Towards  a  biblical  view  of  universalism,”  Themelios  4  (2,  ’79) 
54-58. 

The  NT  texts  most  frequently  cited  as  positive  evidence  for  the  universalism  of 
salvation  (Rom  5:12-21;  11:32;  1  Tim  2:4;  4:10;  Jn  10:16;  12:32;  1  Jn  2:2)  presuppose  the 
idea  that  there  is  no  salvation  without  faith.  Biblical  universalism  is  the  doctrine  that 
there  is  one  God  and  one  way  of  salvation  for  all — Jesus  Christ.  Scripture  and  experi¬ 
ence  alike  tell  us  that  many  miss  the  one  way  of  salvation  provided  by  God. — D.J.H. 
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THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 


1003.  M.  Azkoul,  “The  Greek  Fathers:  Polls  and  Paideia,”  StVladTheolQuart  23  (1, 
’79)  3-21. 

The  purpose  of  the  larger  study  is  to  examine  the  attitude  of  the  Greek  Fathers  (from 
the  4th  to  the  8th  century)  toward  Hellenism,  in  order  to  shed  light  on  their  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  role  of  the  church  in  the  world.  The  two  sections  of  this  first  installment  deal 
with  classical  and  Hellenistic  Greek  views  of  the  polis  and  paideia  and  with  polis  and 
paideia  in  NT  Christianity.  From  its  inception,  the  polis  was  a  religious  institu¬ 

tion  founded  on  divine  law  and  served  by  a  paideia  that  aimed  at  virtue  and  its  corre¬ 
late,  happiness.  Revisionism  began  after  the  Peloponnesian  Wars  with  Plato  and  the 
Sophists,  culminating  in  the  Stoic  paideia  of  justice  and  love  constructed  for  the  Hel¬ 
lenistic  cosmopolis.  The  Christian  church  was  conceived  by  the  NT  writers  (especially 
Paul)  as  3.  polis  with  3.  paideia  opposed  to  the  world  and  directed  toward  salvation.  NT 
paideia  was  in  a  wisdom  distinguished  from  and  antithetical  to  the  secular  paideia  of 
Hellenism.  The  Greek  Fathers  were  concerned  with  the  challenge  of  the  c\3ssic3.\  polis  to 
the  Christian  economy;  they  rejected  Greek  paideia  not  in  itself  but  as  the  elucidation 
and  justification  of  the  Greek  polis. — E.G.B. 

1004.  H.  Crouzel,  “L’imitation  et  la  ‘suite’  de  Dieu  et  du  Christ  dans  les  premiers 
siecles  chretiens,  ainsi  que  leurs  sources  greco-romaines  et  hebraiques,” 
JahrbAntChrist  21  (’78)  7-41. 

This  five-part  article  surveys  ancient  philosophical  and  religious  thought  in  order  to 
recover  what  was  meant  by  the  imitation  of  God.  In  Greco-Roman  philosophy,  imita¬ 
tion  could  mean  ethical  behavior  (Pythagoras),  contemplation  (Plato),  or  sharing  divine 
reason  (Stoicism).  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  one  is  “like  God”  in  charity  or  compas¬ 
sion;  “following  God”  refers  to  basic  covenant  fidelity,  and  “following  other  gods” 
indicates  idolatry.  In  the  NT  Jesus  imitates  the  Father  (Jn),  especially  by  searching  out 
the  lost  sheep  (Lk  15).  In  the  Gospels  (e.g.  Mt  5:43-48)  and  the  Epistles  (e.g.  Eph 
4:32-5:2)  humans  are  enjoined  to  imitate  God.  “Following”  means  discipleship,  often  as 
students  follow  a  rabbi.  More  mystically,  a  disciple  follows  Jesus  through  suffering  into 
glory  (see  1  Pet  2:21;  Romans  6).  In  2nd-century  Christianity,  Ignatius  speaks  of  imitat¬ 
ing  Christ’s  passion,  but  the  philosophical  tradition  returns  with  the  Apologists,  for 
whom  imitation  of  God  means  deeds  of  virtue  and  kindness.  Clement  of  Alexandria  is 
the  first  to  synthesize  the  two  conceptions,  pointing  to  Christ  as  Word  and  teacher.  In 
post-2nd-century  Christian  literature,  Origen’s  great  allegorical  insights  suggest  imita¬ 
tion  and  “following”  along  moral  lines.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  like  Plato,  situates  his  teach¬ 
ing  on  imitation  in  the  context  of  participation  in  the  divinity — given  in  creation,  lost  in 
sin,  and  restored  in  Christ. — J.H.N. 

1005.  R.  A.  Horsley,  “Spiritual  Marriage  with  Sophia,”  VigChrist  33  (1,  ’79)  30-54. 

Several  passages  in  the  book  of  Wisdom  and  in  Philo’s  writings  invoke  the  motif  of  a 
spiritual  marriage  between  the  divine  Sophia  and  the  individual  soul.  The  motif  is 
accompanied  by  an  inclination  toward  sexual  asceticism.  This  combination  is  exem¬ 
plified  by  the  Therapeutae,  who  gave  up  normal  conjugal  relations  in  favor  of  spiritual 
intercourse  with  divine  Sophia  (see  Vita  contemplativa  68).  A  similar  pattern  occurs  in 
contemporary  devotion  to  Isis  (see  Apuleius’  The  Golden  .455  11),  and  spiritual  marriage 
with  Sophia  seems  to  underlie  the  case  of  asceticism  addressed  by  Paul  in  1  Corinthians. 
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The  person  who  entered  spiritual  marriage  with  Sophia,  Isis,  or  Christ  gained  a  tran¬ 
scendent  inner  strength,  a  secure  basis  from  which  to  fight  against  threats  from  both 
within  and  without. — D.J.H. 

1006.  J.  C.  McCullough,  “Melchizedek’s  Varied  Role  in  Early  Exegetical  Tradi¬ 
tion,”  Theological  Review  of  the  Near  East  School  of  Theology  [Beirut]  1  (2,  ’78) 
52-66. 

Two  factors  claim  priority  with  respect  to  the  varied  representations  of  Melchizedek 
in  the  OT,  the  NT,  early  Christian  literature,  and  rabbinic  exegesis:  the  need  of  a  new 
religion  or  an  innovating  group  to  legitimize  its  viewpoint,  and  the  need  of  the  older 
religion  or  group  to  protect  itself.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Davidic  kings  appealed  to 
traditions  about  Melchizedek  in  order  to  legitimize  the  political  and  theological  innova¬ 
tion  of  the  monarchy.  The  Jerusalem  cult  appealed  to  him  to  justify  the  collection  of 
tithes.  The  Christians  (see  Hebrews  7)  used  Melchizedek  to  strengthen  their  claims 
about  Jesus,  and  the  anchorites  appealed  to  him  to  justify  their  anchorite  practices.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rabbis  interpreted  the  biblical  material  about  him  so  that  Christians 
could  not  use  it  against  them. — D.J.H. 

1007.  A.  Paul,  “Le  christianisme  primitif.  Diaspora,  dissemination  et  exclusion,” 
LumVie  28  (141,  ’79)  5-16. 

An  examination  of  four  cases  of  “treason”  against  Judaism — two  on  the  personal  level 
(Josephus  and  Yohanan  ben  Zakkai)  with  respect  to  the  Jewish  state  and  the  Temple, 
and  two  others  (Septuagint  and  Targums)  with  respect  to  the  Hebrew  canon  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Josephus  and  the  Septuagint  were  the  objects  of  radical  exclusion  by  the  rabbis, 
whereas  Yohanan  ben  Zakkai  and  the  Targums  have  been  judged  to  be  important 
elements  in  the  affirmation  and  development  of  authentic  Judaism.  The  factor  determin¬ 
ing  exclusion  or  inclusion  was  that  of  relation  or  nonrelation  to  Christianity.  The  histori¬ 
cal  roots  of  Christianity  were  outside  Palestine,  in  the  geographical  and  social 
Diaspora. — D.J.H. 

1008.  P.  W.  VAN  DER  Horst,  “Seven  Months’  Children  in  Jewish  and  Christian  Litera¬ 
ture  from  Antiquity,”  EphTheolLov  54  (4,  ’78)  346-360. 

Several  Jewish  and  Christian  texts  from  the  first  five  or  six  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  contain  the  curious  idea  that  some  of  the  important  figures  of  biblical  times  (e.g. 
Isaac,  Moses,  Samuel,  Mary,  and  Jesus)  were  seven  months’  children.  This  idea  has  no 
basis  in  the  text  of  the  Bible.  In  Greek  and  Latin  literature  there  are  traditions  concern¬ 
ing  the  birth  after  six  or  seven  months  of  two  gods  (Apollo,  Dionysus),  a  hero  (Heracles), 
a  mythical  king  (Eurystheus),  a  historical  king  (Demaratus),  a  great  dictator  Qulius 
Caesar),  and  a  consul  (Corbulo).  Evidently,  the  motif  was  attached  to  persons  who  were 
believed  to  have  been  begotten  by  divine  beings  or  whose  conception  had  been  miracu¬ 
lous  in  one  way  or  another.  An  example  of  Greek  influence  on  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
it  probably  went  by  way  of  Hellenistic  Judaism  into  Christianity  and  rabbinic 
Judaism. — D.J.H. 

Archaeology 

1009.  M.  Ben-Dov,  “Herodian  Jerusalem  Revisited,”  ChristNewsIsr  26  (3-4,  ’78)  138- 
142. 

Excavations  undertaken  since  1967  indicate  that  some  changes  need  to  be  made  in 
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M.  Avi-Yonah’s  model  of  Second  Temple  Jerusalem  at  the  Holyland  Hotel  in  West 
Jerusalem.  These  modifications  involve  Robinson’s  Arch,  the  approach  to  the  Temple 
complex  through  the  Hulda  Gates,  the  Antonia  fortress,  the  location  of  the  hippodrome, 
and  the  “missing  wall”  on  the  upper  city’s  eastern  flank. — D.J.H. 

1010.  V.  CORBO,  “La  fortezza  di  Macheronte.  Rapporto  preliminare  della  prima  cam- 
pagna  di  scavo:  8  settembre  -  28  ottobre  1978,”  StudBibFrancLibAnn  28  (’78) 
217-231,  plates  57-70. 

The  literary  evidence  about  Machaerus  indicates  two  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
fortress:  the  Hasmonean  (90-57/56  B.C.)  and  the  Herodian  (30  B.C.-A.D.  72).  The  1978 
archaeological  campaign  concentrated  on  the  general  plan  of  the  fortifications  and  on  the 
various  phases  of  construction.  Though  some  of  Josephus’  observations  correspond  well 
to  the  data  uncovered  by  the  expedition,  other  affirmations  appear  to  have  been  exag¬ 
gerations  prompted  by  his  desire  to  extol  Roman  military  prowess.  Explanations  of 
sixteen  photographs  of  the  site  conclude  the  article. — D.J.H. 

1011.  V.  CoRBO,  “Piazza  e  villa  urbana  a  Magdala,”  StudBibFrancLibAnn  28  (’78) 
232-242,  plates  71-76. 

This  article  presents  the  principal  results  of  the  1976  and  1977  seasons  at  Magdala  [see 
§  19-1101].  The  three  areas  discussed  are  (f)  a  paved  court  enclosed  by  colonnades  on  all 
four  sides,  located  south  of  the  residential  quarter,  (g)  a  new  sector  opened  in  1977  but 
only  excavated  for  two  weeks,  dating  from  the  early  Roman  period,  and  (c)  the  urban 
villa.  The  quadrilateral  portico  with  enclosure  occupies  1036  square  meters  and  was 
entered  from  the  west.  Its  colonnades  rested  on  a  stylobate  with  basalt  foundation,  and 
probably  terminated  in  a  series  of  arches  rather  than  an  architrave.  The  heart-shaped 
corner  columns  initially  led  to  the  erroneous  identification  of  the  structure  as  a 
synagogue.  The  two  corner  capitals  that  have  been  recovered,  together  with  numismatic 
evidence,  date  it  to  the  1st  century  A.D.;  it  was  superseded  by  a  new  construction 
toward  the  end  of  the  Roman  period.  Most  of  the  report  on  the  urban  villa  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  mosaic  floor  in  room  c6,  containing  the  Greek  inscription  kai  sy  and  a  square 
panel  within  which  seven  objects  are  represented.  The  latest  ceramic  finds  from  the  villa 
confirm  its  early  Roman  date. — E.G.B. 

1012.  M.  Gichon,  “Mrhs’wt  rwmyym  b’rs-ysr’l  (Roman  Bath-Houses  in  Eretz- 
Israel),”  Qadmoniot  11  (2-3,  ’78)  37-53. 

A  survey  of  bathhouses  at  Masada,  Jericho,  Herodium  (upper  and  lower).  Mount 
Cyprus,  Ein  Gedi,  Ramah,  Ramat  Rahel,  Emmaus,  Beth  Yerah,  Samaria,  Mamshit, 
and  Avdat  shows  the  popularity  of  these  installations  during  Hellenistic  and  Roman 
times.  The  shapes  and  functions  of  the  various  rooms  are  explained  and  illustrated  by 
means  of  plans  and  photographs.  The  rooms  of  the  bathhouses  are  linked  according  to 
three  arrangements:  linear,  which  requires  the  bather  to  return  to  the  entrance  room 
through  all  the  other  rooms;  circular,  which  allows  the  bather  to  finish  in  the  entrance 
room;  and  (the  most  popular  in  Palestine),  the  broken  circle,  which  also  requires  the 
bather  to  return  through  all  the  rooms. — A.J.S. 

1013.  R.  Hachlili,  “A  Jerusalem  Family  in  Jericho,”  BullAmSchOrRes  230  (’78) 
45-56. 

During  the  excavation  of  a  Jewish  rock-cut  tomb  near  Jericho,  four  funerary  inscrip- 
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tions  were  discovered.  Two  short  texts  are  written  on  a  bowl:  “Ishmael  son  of  Shimeon 
son  of  Palta  [from]  Jerusalem”  and  “Ishmael  son  of  Palta  Shimeon  from  Jerusalem.”  The 
inscription  on  ossuary  A  reads:  “Pelatya  from  Jerusalem.”  Though  the  term  for  son  is  br, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  the  inscriptions  are  Aramaic  or  Hebrew.  The  Greek 
inscription  on  ossuary  B  reads:  “Belonging  to  Simon,  aged  41.”  The  four  inscriptions 
reveal  that  this  was  the  tomb  of  a  family  that  originally  came  from  Jerusalem  but 
resided,  died,  and  was  buried  in  Jericho.  The  date  for  these  inscriptions  is  the  late 
Herodian  period  (1st  century  A.D.).  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  bowl  with  funerary 
inscriptions  accompanying  ossuaries  has  been  found.  Palta/Pelatya  is  a  new  addition  to 
the  onomasticon  of  the  period.  Within  the  corpus  of  tomb  inscriptions  of  the  period,  this 
is  the  first  time  that  Jerusalem  has  appeared  as  a  person’s  place  of  origin  and  only  the 
second  inscriptional  occurrence  of  the  name  “Jerusalem.” — D.J.H. 

1014.  N.  Hyldahl,  “A  Supposed  Synagogue  Inscription,”  ATS 25  (3,  ’79)  396-398. 

The  phrase  te  kyriq  proseuche  in  the  dedicatory  inscription  from  Amastris  (today 
Amasra)  in  Paphlagonia  suggests  that  eklekte  kyriq  in  2  Jn  1  designated  a  synagogue 
converted  into  a  Christian  congregation.  But  E.  Kalinka’s  reading  of  the  inscription  as 
honoring  “Zeus  Asbameus”  rather  than  simply  “God”  casts  serious  doubt  on  B.  Lif- 
shitz’s  identification  of  it  as  a  synagogue  inscription. — D.J.H. 

1015.  A.  Kindler,  “Akko,  A  City  of  Many  Nsimes, BullAmSchOrRes  231  (’78)  51-55. 

An  examination  of  numismatic  evidence  in  an  attempt  to  determine  by  what  name  the 
city  of  Ace-Ptolemais  (Akko)  was  known  during  the  period  of  Seleucid  rule.  Ptolemy  II 
renamed  Akko  “Ptolemais”  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  his  dynasty.  Antiochus  IV 
Epiphanes  (175-164  B.C.)  renamed  the  city  “Antioch,”  and  this  name  was  retained 
throughout  the  Seleucid  period.  The  fact  that  the  ancient  name  “Ace”  reappears  on  a 
mid-lst-century  B.C.  coin  indicates  that  it  persisted  tenaciously  in  the  city’s  folk  mem¬ 
ory  and  was  never  entirely  abandoned.  The  city  was  renamed  “Germanicia”  during  the 
reign  of  Claudius  (A.D.  41-54). — D.J.H. 

1016.  H.-W.  Kuhn,  “Zum  Gekreuzigten  von  Giv‘at  ha-Mivtar.  Korrektur  eines  Ver- 
sehens  in  der  Erstveroffentlichung,”  ZeitNTWiss  69  (1-2,  ’78)  118-122. 

The  initial  reports  of  a  crucifixion  in  Roman  Palestine  [§§  15-1024 — 1026]  have  given 
rise  to  various  hypotheses  concerning  the  manner  of  crucifixion  [§§  18-691;  21-577]. 
Correction  of  an  oversight  in  these  reports — the  length  of  the  nail  used  for  the  feet  was 
11.5  cm.,  not  17-18  cm. — rules  out  crucifixion  upside  down  or  the  use  of  a  foot- 
brace.— G.W.M. 


1017.  L.  I.  Levine  and  E.  Netzer,  “Hydwsym  bhqr  qysryh  (New  Light  on 
Caesarea),”  Qadmoniot  11  (2-3,  ’78)  70-75. 

The  area  at  Caesarea  of  greatest  interest  to  NT  scholars  lies  west  of  the  theater, 
jutting  into  the  water.  At  its  eastern  end,  four  rooms  that  seem  to  have  been  part  of  a 
building  (with  balcony)  surrounding  a  central  swimming  pool  were  excavated.  Three  of 
the  rooms  have  mosaic  floors.  The  largest  is  in  the  central  room,  which  leads  to  the  pool; 
it  measures  5.2  by  2.6  meters  and  has  a  colored  geometric  design  and  border.  Material 
found  on  the  floor  dates  from  the  2nd  century  A.D.  back  to  the  Herodian  period.  These 
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mosaics  have  relationships  with  other  Herodian  mosaics,  and  perhaps  this  complex  was 
part  of  the  villa  or  palace(s)  ascribed  to  Herod  by  Josephus. — A.J.S. 

1018.  S.  Loffreda,  “Una  tomba  romana  al  Monte  Tabor,”  StudBibFrancLibAnn  28 
(’78)  241-246,  plate  77. 

In  1978  a  cave  containing  pottery  fragments  and  human  remains  was  discovered  near 
the  Basilica  of  the  Transfiguration  on  Mount  Tabor.  The  cave  appears  to  be  artificial 
rather  than  natural,  and  was  not  originally  designed  as  a  tomb.  Some  of  the  ceramic 
evidence  indicates  a  date  between  the  two  Jewish  wars  (A.D.  70-135),  and  there  may 
well  be  some  connection  between  the  burials  and  the  garrison  defeated  by  Placidus  {War 
4:54-61).— D.J.H. 


1019.  F.  Manns,  “Gemmes  de  I’epoque  greco-romaine  provenant  de  Palestine,”  Stud 
BibFrancLibAnn  28  (’78)  147-170,  plates  25-34. 

The  gems  published  in  this  article  belong  to  the  collections  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Flagellation  and  G.  Kloetzli.  The  majority  are  from  the  Greco- Roman  period,  a  period 
characterized  by  the  diffusion  of  mythological  themes  and  a  certain  syncretism.  They 
furnish  background  material  for  understanding  rabbinic  legislation  concerning  idolatry. 
The  body  of  the  article  catalogues  ninety  gems,  in  each  case  identifying  the  theme 
engraved  on  the  gem,  dating  the  gem  by  comparing  it  with  other  dated  gems  or  with 
similar  themes  on  coins  of  Palestinian  provenance,  and  describing  it  and  giving  its 
dimensions. — D.J.H. 

1020.  E.  M.  Meyers,  J.  F.  Strange,  and  D.  E.  Groh,  “The  Meiron  Excavation 
Project:  Archeological  Survey  in  Galilee  and  Golan,  1976,”  BullAmSchOrRes 
230  (’78)  1-24. 

The  aims  of  the  1976  surface  survey  conducted  by  the  Meiron  excavation  project  were 
(1)  to  gather  representative  sample  sherds  from  each  site  in  order  to  determine  the 
periods  of  occupation,  (2)  to  sketch  to  scale  certain  features  of  each  site  that  might  bear 
future  investigation,  and  (3)  to  photograph  features  such  as  foundations,  architectural 
fragments,  and  site  topography  for  a  permanent  expedition  record.  The  first  part  of  the 
article  describes  the  twenty  sites  in  Galilee  and  the  Golan  Heights  that  were  visited,  and 
the  second  part  discusses  the  dating  of  the  fine  wares  (late  Roman  C,  African  red  slip, 
Cypriot  red  slip,  and  others).  The  concluding  section  outlines  the  relevance  of  the 
discoveries  for  the  history  of  Galilee  from  the  early  Hellenistic  period  to  the  Arab 
conquest  in  the  7th  century  A.D.  [For  articles  related  to  this  survey,  see  §§  22-589,  592, 
594—596,  599.]— D.J.H. 

1021.  E.  Netzer,  “Mqww’wt-hthrh  mymy  byt  sny  byryhw  {Miqvaot  [Ritual  Baths]  of 
the  Second  Temple  Period  at  Jericho),”  Qadmoniot  11  (2-3,  ’78)  54-59. 

Ten  pools  and  water-installations  have  been  found  in  and  around  the  winter  palace  at 
Jericho  at  Hasmonean  and  Herodian  levels.  Most  are  miqwd’dt  constructed  of  two  pools 
with  the  first  feeding  the  second  through  a  pipe  or  trench,  as  required  in  the  Mishnah. 
All  are  deeper  than  later  examples.  The  two  pools  are  usually  of  the  same  size,  but  some 
have  a  smaller  feeder-pool.  Stairs  vary  from  running  the  full  width  of  the  pool  to 
occupying  a  narrow  space  on  one  or  both  sides.  The  miqwd’dt  found  in  the  palace  are 
close  to  large  rooms  that  may  have  been  used  for  dressing.  One  miqweh  is  near  the 
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cemetery  and  the  largest  (called  the  “Horn  of  Plenty”)  is  near  the  swimming  pool.  The 
number  of  pools,  most  dating  from  the  Hasmonean  period,  is  probably  due  to  the 
concentration  of  people,  especially  priests,  from  Jerusalem  in  Jericho  during  the 
winter. — A.J.S. 

1022.  R.  Syme,  “Antonius  JournRomStud  68  (’78)  12-21. 

A  rounded  pillar  found  in  Jerusalem  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Temple  platform  [see  § 
19-1103]  contains  a  seven-line  dedicatory  inscription  in  Latin.  Its  date  falls  between 
A.D.  76  and  79.  The  main  problem  posed  by  the  inscription  is  the  erased  name  in  the 
fifth  line.  Governorships  in  Macedonia  ca.  76  and  Judea  ca.  78-81  in  conjunction  with 
the  rebellion  he  raised  on  1  January  89  as  legate  of  Germania  Superior  (which  would 
account  for  the  erasure)  support  the  name  of  L.  Antonius  Saturninus,  probably  ab¬ 
breviated  to  either  “L.  Antonio”  or  “L.  Ant.” — E.G.B. 

1023.  F.  ViTTO,  “Sny  r’sym  si  psly-sys  mtl  nhrwn/sqytwpwlys  (Two  Marble  Heads 
from  Tel  Naharon  at  Scythopolis),”  Qadmoniot  11  (2-3,  ’78)  67-70. 

North  of  Scythopolis  at  Tell  Naharon,  a  bulldozer  excavating  a  new  road  unearthed 
two  marble  heads.  The  first  head  would  fit  a  statue  2.5  meters  high;  the  helmet  indicates 
a  standing  military  figure.  Though  the  top  of  the  helmet  is  missing,  the  figure  seems  to  be 
Athena.  Many  other  similar  statues,  also  on  a  monumental  scale,  are  known  from 
antiquity  through  the  Roman  period.  The  statue  appears  to  be  a  local  product  and  to 
have  been  made  of  pieces  attached  together.  The  second  head  differs  in  detail  and 
cannot  be  certainly  identified,  but  it  may  have  been  executed  by  the  same  artist  or 
workshop.  All  excavated  material  in  the  area  dates  from  the  Byzantine  period,  both  on 
the  tell  and  near  the  location  of  the  find.  Since  no  other  pieces  of  the  statues  have  been 
found,  the  heads  were  probably  brought  from  elsewhere,  perhaps  from  the  theater  in 
Scythopolis,  where  a  large  statue  was  discovered  previously. — A.J.S. 


Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

1024.  J.  D.  Amusin,  “The  Reflection  of  Historical  Events  of  the  First  Century  B.C.  in 
Qumran  Commentaries  (4Q  161;  4Q  169;  4Q  166),”  HebUnCollAnn  48  (’77) 
123-152. 

The  fragments  of  the  Qumran  commentaries  on  the  books  of  Isaiah  {4Q161),  Nahum 
{4Q169),  and  Hosea  {4Q166)  provide  in  a  coded  style  information  about  the  sociopolitical 
history  of  the  first  half  of  the  1st  century  B.C.  With  its  mention  of  the  ascent  from  the 
plain  of  Akko,  4Q161  alludes  to  Alexander  Jannaeus’  attempted  seizure  of  Akko- 
Ptolemais,  which  was  followed  by  serious  danger  to  the  country  and  near  defeat.  4Q169 
refers  to  the  people’s  revolt  against  Alexander  headed  by  the  Pharisees,  their  call  for  help 
to  the  Syrian  king  Demetrius  III  Eucaerus,  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  and  the  savage 
treatment  of  the  rebels,  and  the  elevation  of  the  Pharisees  to  power  in  the  reign  of 
Salome  and  their  reactions  against  the  Sadducees.  4Q166  describes  the  civil  war  between 
Hyrcanus  II,  who  depended  on  the  Pharisees,  and  Aristobulus  II,  who  was  supported  by 
the  Sadducees.  This  war  was  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  direct  intervention  of  Rome  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Judea  in  65  B.C.  An  appendix  gives  equivalences  for  twenty-two 
symbolic  designations  in  4Q169. — D.J.H. 
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1025.  F.  M.  Cross,  “David,  Orpheus,  and  Psalm  BullAmSchOrRes  231  (’78) 

69-71. 

The  Hebrew  text  of  Ps  151:3-4  found  at  Qumran  (llQPs^'  151)  should  be  translated  as 
follows:  “O  that  the  mountains  would  bear  Him  witness,  O  that  the  hills  would  tell  of 
Him,  the  trees  (recount)  His  deeds,  and  the  flock.  His  works!  Would  that  someone  tell 
and  speak,  and  would  that  someone  recite  His  works!  The  Lord  of  all  saw;  the  God  of  all 
heard,  and  He  gave  heed.”  To  judge  from  language  and  early  orthographic  survivals, 
the  composition  probably  dates  from  the  Persian  period.  In  no  case  can  it  be  later  than 
the  3rd  century  B.C.  There  is  no  unbiblical  assertion  in  the  psalm  that  nature  “cannot 
bear  witness”  to  God  and  his  works.  The  reading  “the  trees  esteemed  my  words,  and  the 
flock  my  poems,”  which  is  crucial  to  A.  Dupont-Sommer’s  interpretation,  has  disap¬ 
peared,  under  scrutiny,  from  the  psalm  without  a  trace — and  with  it,  alas,  Orpheus. — 
D.J.H. 

1026.  P.-E.  Dion,  “Le  ‘Rouleau  du  Temple’  et  les  Douze,”  SciEsp  31  (1,  ’79)  81-83. 

According  to  1  iQTemple  57:2-15,  the  king  of  Israel  is  protected  by  a  thousand  body¬ 
guards  from  each  of  the  twelve  tribes  and  is  surrounded  by  twelve  princes,  twelve 
priests,  and  twelve  Levites.  The  article  provides  a  French  translation  of  the  passage  and 
draws  attention  to  the  many  parallels  with  NT  texts,  especially  those  related  to  the 
problem  of  the  historicity  of  the  Twelve  and  the  mystery  of  the  messianic  consciousness 
of  Jesus. — D.J.H. 


1027.  F.  Garcia,  “Nuevas  lecturas  de  llQtgJob,”  Sefarad  36  (2,  ’76)  241-249. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  proposes  some  new  readings  of  llQtgJob:  yn‘l  (6:3), 
’npwhy  (6:8),  hkymyn  (14:2),  gbr  (21:5),  hn  (22:4),  bhdydy  (22:9),  ptgm  ryb  (29:4),  wzy’ 
(31:9),  bswryh  (32:9),  and  w’W  brk  yt  ^ywb  bHryhwn  (38:9).  The  second  part  provides 
new  reconstructions  for  llQtgJob  26:3-4;  28:5;  29:8;  30:8;  31:1;  and  34:9. — D.J.H. 

1028r.  E.-M.  Laperrousaz,  Qoumrdn  [NTA  22,  p.  110]. 

J.  A.  Sanders,  “History  and  Archeology  of  the  Qumran  Community,”  Bull 
AmSchOrRes  231  (’78)  79-80. — Laperrousaz’s  purpose  is  to  marshal  the  archaeological 
work  of  R.  de  Vaux  in  support  of  the  peculiar  theories  of  his  teacher,  A.  Dupont- 
Sommer.  He  feels  that  he  has  accomplished  two  major  tasks:  the  thorough  vindication  of 
Dupont-Sommer’s  early  interpretation  of  infra  hos  Engada  in  Pliny  the  Elder  and  the 
redating  of  the  end  of  period  Ib  and  the  beginning  of  period  II  in  Qumran  stratigraphy. 
His  minute  reinvestigation  of  the  archaeological  data  is  impressive,  but  one  cannot 
understand  why  he  would  want  to  perpetuate  aspects  of  the  old  battle  of  the  scrolls  of 
the  1950s  in  the  way  he  does. — D.J.H. 

1029.  B.  Z.  Luria,  “H‘rwt  Imgylt  hmqds  (Comments  on  the  ‘Scroll  of  the  Sanctuary’),” 
Beth  Mikra  [Jerusalem]  74  (’78)  370-386. 

Y.  Yadin’s  edition  of  1  IQTemple  is  admirable  in  many  respects,  but  some  of  his 
assumptions  demand  correction.  (1)  Temple  Scroll  was  written  only  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  Jannaeus,  toward  the  very  end  of  the  Second  Temple  period.  (2)  The  sect 
envisioned  a  holy  city  to  be  built  on  a  high  and  ritually  pure  mountain  at  Migdal  Eder, 
south  of  Bethlehem.  (3)  The  intent  of  the  Hasmonean  wars  was  to  clear  the  land  of 
heathen  impurities;  it  is  an  error  to  think  that  their  purpose  was  secular.  (4)  The 
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continuous  battles  of  the  Hasmoneans  created  a  new  class  of  soldier-tenant  farmers,  who 
could  not  offer  prayers  of  thanksgiving  as  set  down  in  the  Torah. — D.J.H, 

1030.  J.  Milgrom,  “Studies  in  the  Temple  ScroW, JournBibLit  97  (4,  ’78)  501-523. 

Five  major  topics  in  llQTemple  are  discussed:  the  exalted  status  of  the  Levites  as  seen 
in  their  being  assigned  new  perquisites  and  new  duties,  the  interpretation  of  the  levitical 
prebend  of  the  shoulder  from  the  well-being  offering,  the  purpose  of  the  colonnaded  stoa 
in  the  inner  court  of  the  temple  (35:10-15),  the  rite  for  the  consecration  of  the  priests 
(15:3-17:5),  and  the  first-day  ablutions  and  the  purification  scheme  in  the  temple-city. 
The  concluding  section  consists  of  twenty-nine  brief  notes  on  passages  in  the  scroll. — 
D.J.H. 

1031.  I.  Rabinowitz,  “The  Meaning  of  the  Key  (“Demetrius”)- Passage  of  the  Qumran 
Nahum-Pesher,”  JournAmOrSoc  98  (4,  ’78)  394-399. 

The  mistaken  view  that  the  Demetrius  mentioned  in  4QpNah  3-4  i  1-2  is  Demetrius  III 
Eucaerus  (ca.  95-88  B.C.)  rests  upon  misconstruction  and  mistranslation  of  the  scrip¬ 
tural  lemma  (Nah  2:12b)  and  its  pesher.  When  the  passage  is  read  correctly,  as  referring 
to  the  attempt  to  bring  Jerusalem  into  the  ranks  of  the  imitators  of  the  Hellenistic  Greek 
way  of  life,  Demetrius  is  identifiable  only  as  Demetrius  I  Soter  (162-150  B.C.).  The  text’s 
date  of  composition,  therefore,  cannot  be  later  than  160  B.C. — D.J.H. 

1032.  P.  W.  Skehan,  “4QLXXNum:  A  Pre-Christian  Reworking  of  the  Septuagint,” 
HarvTheolRev  70  (1-2,  ’77)  39-50. 

4QLXX  Num  contains  fragments  of  Numbers  3-4  in  Greek  and  was  written  about  the 
turn  of  the  era.  It  represents  a  considerable  reworking  of  the  original  Septuagint  to  make 
it  conform  in  both  quantity  and  diction  to  a  Hebrew  consonantal  text  nearly  indistin¬ 
guishable  from  the  Masoretic  text.  The  manner  of  this  reworking  is  therefore  that  of  the 
kaige  or  proto-Theodotionic  recension,  though  the  reviser  cannot  be  identified  with  the 
kaige-reviser  of  the  Septuagint  Samuel  and  Kings.  The  body  of  the  article  presents  a 
photograph  of  the  fragments,  a  reconstructed  Greek  text,  and  a  detailed  philological 
commentary. — D.J.H. 

1033.  R.  I.  Vasholz,  “Qumran  and  the  Dating  of  Da.nie\, JournEvangTheolSoc  21  (4, 
’78)  315-321. 

The  Aramaic  of  llQtgJob  is  older  than  the  Aramaic  of  iQapGen.  If  a  Ist-century  B.C. 
(or  earlier)  date  for  the  composition  of  Genesis  Apocryphon  is  a  reasonable  assumption, 
then  Targum  of  Job  may  well  have  been  composed  in  the  late  3rd  century  or  early  2nd 
century  B.C.  Biblical  Aramaic  seems  to  be  older  than  the  Aramaic  of  Targum  of  Job, 
and  so  a  pre-2nd-century  B.C.  date  for  the  Aramaic  of  Daniel  is  very  likely. — D.J.H, 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  §§  23-981,  1035,  1037,  1039. 

Jewish  Backgrounds 

1034.  B.  J.  Bamberger,  “Philo  and  the  Aggadah,”  HebUnCollAnn  48  (’77)  153-185. 

The  article  examines  forty-one  parallels  between  Philo’s  writings  and  the  Palestinian 
haggadic  tradition,  e.g.  how  many  things  were  created  on  the  first  day,  the  separation  of 
light  and  darkness,  what  was  created  on  the  second  day,  and  the  fruit  trees.  All  the 
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evidence  tends  to  show  that  Philo  borrowed  from  Palestinian  tradition.  Even  if  this  or 
that  instance  is  not  fully  persuasive,  cumulatively  the  parallels  lead  to  one  conclusion: 
Philo  had  a  modest  knowledge  of  the  Palestinian  haggadic  tradition — not  as  much  as 
some  scholars  have  affirmed,  but  more  than  others  have  been  ready  to  admit. — D.J.H. 

1035.  E.  Bammel,  “Sadduzaer  und  Sadokiden,”  EphTheolLov  55  (1,  ’79)  107-115. 

In  an  attempt  to  end  the  influence  of  the  Hasmonean  priestly  circles,  Herod  the  Great 
brought  priestly  families  from  Babylon  and  Egypt  to  Jerusalem  and  put  them  forward  as 
the  legitimate  sons  of  Zadok.  The  term  “Sadducee”  was  a  title  of  honor  conferred  by 
these  priests  upon  themselves.  Only  when  the  Pharisees  became  very  influential  in  the 
1st  century  A.D.,  did  the  Sadducees  begin  to  be  viewed  as  an  opposing  party.  Members 
of  the  Qumran  community,  who  also  called  themselves  bny  sdq,  responded  favorably  to 
Herod’s  religio-political  strategy. — D.J.H. 

1036.  W.  G.  Braude,  “Halachah:  A  Source  Only  Partly  Tapped  For  Accounts  of 
Hadrian’s  Repression  (135-38  C.E.),”  Jowma/  of  Reform  Judaism  [Cleveland, 
OH]  26  (1,  ’79)  51-55. 

Analysis  of  m.  Ohol.  3:3-4  suggests  that  in  A.D.  135-138  the  Roman  authorities  were 
accustomed  to  toss  bodies  of  executed  Jews  in  front  of  their  homes  in  order  to  terrorize 
survivors.  The  discussion  of  “mixed  blood”  in  m.  Ohol.  3:5  evidently  presupposes  the 
practice  of  crucifixion,  beheading,  dismemberment,  and  other  modes  of  execution. — 
D.J.H. 

1037.  J.  H.  Charlesworth,  “Jewish  Astrology  in  the  Talmud,  Pseudepigrapha,  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  and  Early  Palestinian  Synagogues,”  HarvTheolRev  70  (3-4, 
’77)  183-200. 

V 

The  three  stories  in  b.  Sabb.  156  disprove  M.  R.  Lehmann’s  contention  [§  21-256] 
that  astrology  never  got  a  permanent  foothold  in  Judaism.  There  are  many  references  to 
astrology  in  the  Pseudepigrapha,  although  the  only  document  that  consistently  advo¬ 
cates  it  is  Treatise  of  S hem  [§  23-303].  The  manner  in  which  4QCryptic  was  written  may 
merely  indicate  that  the  esoteric,  mystical  nature  of  astrology  was  considered  best  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  exotic  fashion.  There  is  also  abundant  archaeological  evidence  from  the 
Palestinian  synagogues  and  elsewhere  that  at  least  by  the  4th  century  A.D.  many  Jews 
were  influenced  by  astrological  symbols  and  that  some  apparently  held  astrological 
beliefs.  These  four  lines  of  evidence  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  misrepresentation  to  dis¬ 
count  Jewish  interest  and  belief  in  astrology  as  un-Jewish  or  heretical. — D.J.H. 

1038.  J.  H.  Charlesworth,  “The  SNTS  Pseudepigrapha  Seminars  at  Tubingen  and 
Paris  on  the  Books  of  Enoch,”  NTStud  25  (3,  ’79)  315-323. 

(1)  The  participants  in  the  1977  seminar  at  Tubingen  recognized  the  complexity  of  the 
manuscript  traditions  of  1  Enoch  and  2  Enoch  and  the  frequent  untrustworthiness  of 
available  editions  and  translations.  There  was  general  excitement  over  the  discovery 
and  use  of  important  manuscripts  and  over  the  textual  labors  of  E.  Isaac  and  F. 
Andersen.  No  scholar  concurred  with  J.  T.  Milik’s  3rd-century  A.D.  date  for  the  Para¬ 
bles.  (2)  The  shared  conclusions  of  the  1978  sessions  in  Paris  were  more  precise.  1  Enoch 
92-105  comes  from  an  “in-group”  that  was  being  oppressed  by  the  rich.  These  chapters 
should  not  be  considered  sectarian;  they  provide  the  closest  parallel  to  Luke’s  special 
interest  in  the  poor  and  the  neglect  of  them  by  the  rich  [see  §  23-862].  The  links  between 
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the  Parables  and  Sibylline  Oracles  are  generic  and  insignificant  for  dating  the  former. 
The  Parables  are  Jewish  and  date  from  the  early  or  later  part  of  the  1st  century  A.D. 
Whether  they  are  pre-  or  post-Christian  remains  an  open  question. — D.J.H. 

1039.  J.  C.  Greenfield  and  M.  E.  Stone,  “The  Enochic  Pentateuch  and  the  Date  of 
the  Similitudes,”  HarvTheolRev  70  (1-2,  ’77)  51-65. 

J.  T.  Milik  cannot  demonstrate  the  existence  of  an  Enochic  Pentateuch  at  Qumran 
merely  by  material  arguments  based  on  the  number  of  Enochic  books  found  there  or  the 
copying  of  several  such  works  on  a  single  scroll.  The  terminology  in  the  Similitudes 
(1  Enoch  37-71)  suggests  an  origin  in  a  Palestinian  sectarian  milieu,  and  the  historical 
references  in  56:5-7  and  67:8-9  indicate  that  the  final  composition  of  the  Similitudes  took 
place  during  the  1st  century  A.D.  An  Aramaic  origin  for  the  Similitudes  seems  probable. 
It  is  plausible  that  diverse  Enochic  corpora  were  current  in  Ist-century  Palestine,  some 
containing  the  Similitudes  and  others  containing  the  Book  of  the  Giants  and  still  others 
containing  material  known  to  us  only  from  random  quotations. — D.J.H. 

1040r.  B.  Grossfeld,  A  Bibliography  ofTargum  Literature  [NTA  17,  p.  424;  §  20- 
65  Ir]. 

L.  DfEZ  Merino,  “Notas  a  una  bibliografia  targiimica,”  Sefarad  36  (2,  ’76)  353- 
379. — After  a  brief  description  of  the  bibliography,  the  article  calls  attention  to  the 
omission  of  contributions  by  some  distinguished  scholars  and  raises  questions  about  the 
divisions  and  subdivisions.  The  final  eighteen  pages  list  studies  that  could  be  added  to 
the  bibliography  to  make  it  more  complete  [see  NTA  22,  p.  352]. — D.J.H. 

1041.  E.  Hilgert,  “Central  Issues  in  Contemporary  Philo  Studies,”  BibRes  23  (’78) 
15-25. 

The  article  surveys  some  basic  contributions  to  Philo  studies  since  World  War  II, 
considers  current  issues  (Philo’s  relation  to  Judaism  and  the  problem  of  applying  source 
and  form  criticism  to  his  works),  and  points  to  six  areas  in  which  further  work  needs  to 
be  done:  the  Greek  text,  the  Armenian  translation,  Philo’s  milieu  in  Jewish  Alexandria, 
the  history  of  Philo  scholarship,  basic  commentaries,  and  Philo’s  place  in  the  history  of 
thought. — D.J.H. 


1042.  M.  A.  Knibb,  “The  Date  of  the  Parables  of  Enoch:  A  Critical  Review, NTS tud 
25  (3,  ’79)  345-359. 

The  evidence  adduced  by  J.  T.  Milik  for  dating  the  Parables  (1  Enoch  37-71)  to 
around  A.D.  270  is  not  very  convincing.  The  Jewish  character  of  the  Parables  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  their  lack  of  clear  references  to  Christ,  their  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  substratum, 
and  their  content.  Any  attempt  to  date  the  Parables  on  the  basis  of  56:5-8  seems  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  the  argument  that  NT  passages  depend  directly  on  the  Parables  is  not  a 
promising  approach.  The  Parables  can  be  plausibly  dated  to  the  end  of  the  1st  century 
A.D.,  the  period  in  which  2  Baruch  and  4  Ezra  were  composed. — D.J.H. 

1043.  P.  Maffucci,  “II  problema  storico  dei  Farisei  prima  del  70  d.C.  Rassegna  critica 
di  un  secolo  di  studi,”  RivistBib  26  (4,  ’78)  353-399. 

Interpretations  of  the  Pharisees  over  the  past  hundred  years  range  from  total  rehabili¬ 
tation  to  severe  condemnation.  This  survey  is  divided  into  three  parts:  from  A.  Geiger  to 
W.  Bousset  (1863-1903),  from  C.  G.  Montefiore  to  L.  Finkelstein  (1909-1938),  and  from 
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World  War  II  to  the  present.  An  excursus  on  the  Pharisees  and  Qumran  is  included.  The 
contrast  between  Jesus  and  Paul  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Pharisees  on  the  other  should 
not  be  obscured.  A  consistent  picture  of  the  Pharisees  cannot  be  formed  simply  by 
combining  items  from  rabbinic  literature,  Josephus’  writings,  and  the  NT.  It  is  better  to 
concentrate  on  a  single  source,  particularly  the  letters  of  Paul. — J.J.C. 

1044.  F.  Manns,  “Vivre  I’Ecriture  pour  mieux  la  comprendre.  Un  aspect  de 
I’hermeneutique  juive  et  judeo-chretienne,”  StudBibFrancLibAnn  28  (’78)  45-59. 

Many  passages  in  the  rabbinic  writings  insist  that  understanding  the  Law  requires 
practicing  it  and  acting  out  of  love.  Living  and  loving  are  viewed  as  part  of  the  her¬ 
meneutical  process.  Similar  emphases  are  found  in  Mt  (e.g.  5:19;  7:24-26;  22:34-40)  and 
Jn  (e.g.  5:39-42;  3:20).— D.J.H. 

1045.  D.  L.  Mealand,  “Philo  of  Alexandria’s  Attitude  to  Riches,”  69  (3-4, 

’78)  258-264. 

Philo  praised  poverty  and  criticized  wealth,  but  was  personally  wealthy.  His  attitude 
borrows  from  the  commonplaces  of  Stoic,  Cynic,  and  Platonist  philosophy  and  reflects  a 
firm  adherence  to  Jewish  tradition. — G.W.M. 

1046.  C.  L.  Mearns,  “Dating  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch,”  NTStud  25  (3,  ’79)  360-369. 

J.  T.  Milik’s  confident  dating  of  the  Similitudes  {1  Enoch  37-71)  to  the  3rd  century 
A.D.  is  based  on  slender  arguments.  Since  1  Enoch  71  is  directly  contradicted  by 
Testament  of  Abraham  (short  recension)  11,  the  Similitudes  must  antedate  the  second 
half  of  the  1st  century  A.D.  The  affinity  between  the  exaltation  theologies  of  the 
Similitudes  and  of  the  primitive  church  also  favors  an  early  date.  The  stage  of  es¬ 
chatological  development  reflected  in  the  Similitudes  is  highly  compatible  with  that 
which  the  main  line  of  Christian  eschatology  had  probably  reached  in  the  late  40s  of  the 
1st  century  A.D. — D.J.H. 

1047.  J.  Neusner,  “Transcendence  and  Worship  Through  Learning:  The  Religious 
World-View  of  the  Mishnah,”7owma/  of  Reform  Judaism  [Cleveland,  OH]  25  (2, 
’78)  15-29. 

The  rabbis  sought  transcendence  through  the  learning  of  Torah  in  the  holy  circle 
drawn  by  master  and  disciples  in  study.  Learning  in  Mishnah  succeeded  sacrifice  as  a 
mode  of  worship  and  provided  a  way  of  acting  out  the  claim  that  there  are  written  and 
oral  components  in  the  one  Torah.  The  foundation  of  the  Mishnah’s  world  view  was  the 
assertion  that  revelation  continues  through  learning  in  Mishnah.  The  ultimate  issue  was 
how  to  discover  the  order  of  existence  and  relationships.  Reason  was  viewed  as  God’s 
way,  and  the  holy  person  was  the  one  who  was  able  to  think  clearly  and  penetrate 
profoundly  the  mysteries  of  Torah,  especially  its  most  trivial  laws. — D.J.H. 

1048.  J.  C.  O’Neill,  “The  Lamb  of  God  in  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,” 
JournStudNT  2  (’79)  2-30. 

The  term  “lamb  of  God”  in  Testament  of  Joseph  19:8-12  appears  in  a  passage  that  has 
been  corrupted  by  non-Christian  scribes  who  were  accustomed  to  thinking  of  two  great 
figures  taking  part  in  the  eschatological  victory.  Also,  no  Christian  scribe  would  have 
called  the  Messiah  ben  Joseph  the  “lamb  of  God”  as  Testament  of  Benjamin  3:1,  6-8 
does,  for  Jesus  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Therefore,  “lamb  of  God”  was  a  Jewish  term 
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before  it  became  Christian.  The  pervasive  corruption  of  Testaments  by  non-Christian 
scribes  helps  to  prove  that  it  was  originally  a  complete  Jewish  document  in  Greek.  The 
contamination  inevitably  introduced  by  later  Christian  scribes  was  slight. — D.J.H. 

1049.  U.  Rappaport,  “Yhsy  yhwdym  wl’-yhwdym  b’rs-’sr’l  whmrd  hgdwl  brwmy 
(The  Relations  between  Jews  and  Non- Jews  and  the  Great  War  Against  Rome),” 
Tarbiz  [Tel  Aviv]  47  (1-2,  ’78)  1-14. 

Although  daily  reality  saw  Jews  and  Gentiles  living  side  by  side  in  Palestine,  the  two 
groups  differed  greatly  in  their  modes  of  life  and  cultural  milieus.  These  differences  were 
the  cause  of  tensions  and  frustrations,  which  erupted  in  the  hostile  actions  common 
among  the  Jews  of  the  period  before  the  war  of  A.D.  66.  The  Roman  government  did 
not  maintain  an  anti-Jewish  policy;  its  major  interest  was  in  preserving  the  status  quo. 
However,  once  it  became  apparent  that  open  hostilities  between  the  two  factions  could 
not  be  halted,  the  natural  inclination  of  the  Romans  was  to  support  the  poleis  in 

their  struggle  against  the  Jews. — D.J.H. 

1050.  D.  R.  Schwartz,  “The  Priests  mEp.  Arist.  JournBibLit  97  (4,  ’78)  567- 
571. 

The  priests  mentioned  m  Epistle  of  Aristeas  310  as  approving  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch  were  priests  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Alexandria.  The  expression  tdn 
hermeneon  (“of  the  translators”)  should  be  suppressed,  and  the  resulting  phrase  trans¬ 
lated:  “the  priests  and  the  elders  and  the  men  of  the  community,  those  who  were  leaders 
of  the  people.  ...”  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  probability  of  priests  taking  leading 
roles  in  the  Jewish  community  of  Alexandria. — D.J.H. 

1051.  P.  W.  VAN  DER  Horst,  “Pseudo- Phocylides  and  the  New  Testament,” 
ZeitNTWiss  69  (3-4,  ’78)  187-202. 

In  Sentences  of  ps. -Phocylides  a  Hellenistic-Jewish  author,  who  wrote  perhaps  at 
Alexandria  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius,  assumed  the  pseudonym  of  a 
6th-century  B.C.  Ionian  poet.  Though  avoiding  characteristically  Israelite  command¬ 
ments  and  even  the  name  of  Israel,  he  preached  Jewish  wisdom  in  the  form  of  a 
universally  valid  and  acceptable  ethic.  The  main  part  of  this  article  surveys  the  content 
of  the  230-line  Greek  poem  and  points  out  important  parallels  to  specific  NT  texts.  The 
poem  as  a  whole  has  the  most  spiritual  affinity  with  the  epistle  of  James,  since  both 
writings  present  many  imperatives  without  revealing  their  theological  foundations. — 
D.J.H. 

1052.  W.  WiFALL,  “The  Status  of  ‘Man’  as  Resurrection,”  ZeitAltWiss  90  (3,  ’78) 
382-394. 

The  idea  of  resurrection  in  Jewish  apocalypticism  was  based  on  political  and 
mythological  convictions  that  were  at  home  among  the  Israelite  tribes  during  the  second 
millennium  B.C.  and  at  the  Davidic  court  during  the  period  of  the  monarchy.  In  the 
postexilic  period,  the  honored  positions  of  the  tribal  chiefs  and  royal  princes  were 
democratized,  so  that  all  the  elect  in  Israel  could  obtain  the  royal  status  of  life  in  God’s 
heavenly  court  among  his  hosts  of  angels.  Though  Hellenistic  culture  may  have  affected 
Jewish  apocalypticism,  there  is  no  need  to  look  outside  the  world  and  history  of  Israel  for 
the  emergence  of  belief  in  resurrection  and  immortality. — D.J.H. 
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Greco-Roman  Backgrounds 

1053.  A.  Estryn,  “L’incendie  de  Rome  sous  Neron,”  CahCercErnRen  27  (108,  ’79) 
15-17. 

The  Pauline  salutations  in  Romans  and  Philippians  (written  in  Rome)  reveal  that 
many  members  of  the  Christian  sect  at  Rome  were  privileged  domestic  slaves  of  rich  and 
powerful  persons  and  that  they  were  influential  among  the  Roman  aristocracy.  The  fire 
of  A.D.  64  was  almost  certainly  accidental.  But  Suetonius  reports  that,  during  the 
course  of  it,  victims  who  found  slaves  of  the  imperial  household  pillaging  their  property 
did  not  dare  to  oppose  them,  and  Tacitus  writes  that  persons  of  authority  prevented 
victims  from  extinguishing  the  blaze,  some  openly  fanning  the  flames.  Among  the  pillag¬ 
ers  were  surely  Pauline  sectarians,  but  their  subsequent  punishment  by  Nero  and  the 
Roman  officials  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  identity  as  “Christians.”  Nevertheless,  for 
later  Christian  hagiographers  and  copyists  living  in  an  era  of  anti-Christian  persecution, 
this  punishment  took  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  major  anti-Christian  perse¬ 
cution. — E.G.B. 


1054.  J.  R.  Fears,  “//o  Demos  ho  Romaion  Genius  Populi  Romani.  A  Note  on  the 
Origin  of  Dea  Roma,”  Mnemosyne  [Leiden]  31  (3,  ’78)  274-286. 

Contrary  to  the  contention  of  R.  Mellor  in  Thea  Rome  (1975),  statues  of  the  Demos  of 
the  Romans  were  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  goddess  Roma.  Greek  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  Demos  of  the  Romans  took  the  form  of  male  figures,  whereas  Roma  was 
portrayed  as  a  turreted  female  figure.  In  Rome  the  Genius  Populi  Romani,  a  youthful 
male,  personified  the  Roman  Demos.  Both  the  Greek  Demos  and  the  Roman  Genius 
Populi  Romani  were  objects  of  cult  during  the  Hellenistic  period.  M.  Nilsson  has 
pointed  to  the  secularization  inherent  in  the  Hellenistic  cult  of  personified  cities,  as  well 
as  to  its  close  association  with  the  ruler  cult.  The  worship  of  Roma  introduced  in  the  2nd 
century  B.C.  was  neither  rooted  exclusively  in  the  Hellenistic  Greek  world,  nor  alien  to 
Rome,  as  Mellor  suggests.  The  goddess  Roma  and  the  Genius  Populi  Romani  were  two 
personifications  of  the  divine  dynamis-numen  of  the  Roman  people  and  its  institutions. 
The  concept  of  the  Genius  Populi  Romani  provided  a  traditional  context  through  which 
the  Romans  could  absorb  and  propagate  the  Hellenistic  ruler  cult. — E.G.B. 

1055.  A.  J.  Malherbe,  “Pseudo  Heraclitus,  Epistle  4:  The  Divinization  of  the  Wise 
Man,”  JahrbAntChrist  21  (’78)  42-64. 

A  review  of  the  literature  on  Epistle  4  indicates  a  consensus  in  favor  of  its  integrity; 
the  problem  with  current  research  is  failure  to  treat  the  whole  letter  in  discussing  its 
argument.  Part  of  the  Cynic  attitude  toward  theology  was  a  general  antagonism  to 
popular  or  personal  religion,  which  became  a  charge  of  atheism  in  the  doxographic 
tradition.  Attention  focused  on  ethics,  individual  will,  and  the  pursuit  of  virtue.  The 
core  argument  of  the  letter  contains  two  ideas:  the  negative  Cynic  attitude  toward 
popular  religion,  and  the  Cynic  understanding  of  the  sage  as  divine.  The  first  idea,  a 
polemical  response  to  charges  that  Heraclitus  was  an  atheist,  contends  that  the  accusers, 
who  are  ignorant  of  God’s  nature,  are  impious.  The  example  of  Heracles  is  used  to 
defend  Heraclitus’  writing  his  own  name  on  an  altar.  Heracles  is  divinized  as  one  who 
realized  Cynic  ideals  in  practice.  There  is  nothing  specifically  Stoic  in  the  letter,  nor 
should  the  diatribe  against  idols  be  attributed  to  Christians. — J.H.N. 
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1056.  J.-P.  Rey-Coquais,  “Syne  Romaine,  de  Pompee  a  T>\oc\kt\^n,''  JournRomStud 
68  (’78)  44-73. 

More  than  three  hundred  years  were  required  to  integrate  Syria  into  the  Roman 
empire.  The  article  discusses  the  stages  of  Roman  occupation  from  Pompey’s  conquest  in 

64  B.C.  to  Aurelian’s  reconquest  in  A.D.  272,  lists  the  Roman  governors  of  Syria  from 

65  B.C.  to  A.D.  290  insofar  as  they  are  known,  and  describes  Roman  military  and 
financial  organization  in  Syria  during  this  period. — E.G.B. 

1057.  I.  Roll,  “The  mysteries  of  Mithras  in  the  Roman  Orient:  the  problem  of  origin,” 
Journal  of  Mithraic  Studies  [Norwich,  UK]  2  (1,  ’77)  53-68. 

The  existing  evidence  from  the  2nd  to  the  4th  century  A.D.  suggests  that  the  Mithraic 
mysteries  were  not  formed  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  area  and  that  the  cult  of 
Mithras  was  essentially  an  alien  religion  in  the  Roman  Orient.  The  originality  of  the 
Mithraic  cult-scenes  from  the  eastern  provinces  lies  in  the  variety  of  their  forms;  the 
evidence  from  Asia  Minor  does  not  permit  us  to  assume  the  existence  of  an  Anatolian 
prototype  of  the  Mithraic  cult-scene.  The  simplest  hypothesis  is  that  the  Mithraic 
iconography  of  the  Roman  Orient  was  largely  derived  from  Italy. — D.J.H. 

1058.  D.  E.  Smith,  “The  Egyptian  Cults  at  Corinth,”  HarvTheolRev  70  (3-4,  ’77) 
201-231. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  describes  the  mid-2nd-century  A.D.  sanctuary  of  Isis  at 
the  Roman  harbor  of  Kenchreai,  the  sacred  precincts  of  Isis  and  Sarapis  in  Corinth 
proper,  and  the  late-2nd-century  A.D.  “chapel”  of  Sarapis  in  the  south  stoa  at  Corinth. 
The  second  part  catalogues  other  evidence  pertaining  to  the  Egyptian  cults:  Latin  and 
Greek  inscriptions,  a  statue  of  Sarapis,  coins,  lamps,  personal  names,  a  statuette  of 
Sarapis,  and  terracotta  figurines.  The  third  part  sketches  the  history  of  the  Egyptian 
cults  at  Corinth.  The  Egyptian  cults  existed  in  Corinth  during  the  Hellenistic  period,  but 
they  became  very  popular  in  the  2nd  century  A.D.  and  continued  to  be  influential  down 
to  the  4th  century.  Sarapis  was  worshiped  under  several  aspects,  and  Isis  as  mistress  of 
the  sea  had  a  special  appeal  for  the  Corinthians. — D.J.H. 

1059.  R.  Turcan,  “Note  sur  la  liturgie  RevHistRel  194  (2,  ’78)  147-157. 

The  importance  of  the  sacramental  banquet  in  the  Mithraic  cult  is  confirmed  by  texts 
and  artistic  representations.  The  meal  was  preceded  by  a  period  of  theological  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  two  parts  of  the  Mithraic  liturgy — instruction  and  meal — correspond  to  the 
structure  of  the  Christian  liturgy  fixed  in  the  2nd  century  A.D. — D.J.H. 


The  Early  Church 

1060.  T.  Baumeister,  “Ordnungsdenken  und  charismatische  Geisterfahrung  in  der 
Alten  KircYitf  RdmQuart  73  (3-4,  ’78)  137-151. 

Clement  of  Rome  found  legitimation  for  church  offices  by  joining  the  tradition  of  their 
apostolic  origin  with  the  idea  of  the  Father’s  sending  of  Christ:  God  sent  Christ,  who 
sent  the  apostles.  According  to  Ignatius,  the  bishop  is  the  sign  and  guarantee  of  church 
unity:  As  Christ  is  one  with  the  Father,  so  the  community  should  be  one  with  the  bishop. 
Despite  their  many  differences  [see  §  22-1005]  the  Montanists  and  the  gnostics  of  the  2nd 
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century  agreed  in  placing  themselves  above  the  established  church  order.  In  the  patristic 
period,  church  order  and  charism  were  related  in  a  variety  of  ways. — D.J.H. 

1061.  F.  DE  LA  Chaise,  “A  I’origine  des  recits  apocryphes  du  ‘Transitus  Mariae,’  ” 
EphMar  29  (1,  ’79)  77-90. 

The  earliest  tradition  concerning  Mary’s  death  is  connected  with  John  the  apostle,  and 
the  events  are  located  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Syrian  monasteries  played  an  important  part 
in  conserving  this  tradition.  After  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (A.D.  431),  the  tradition  was 
expanded  and  mixed  with  apocalyptic  motifs,  and  the  events  were  transferred  to 
J  erusalem . — D .  J .  H . 

1062.  A.  Fernandez,  “Antropologfa  de  los  Padres  Apostolicos.  La  dualidad  cuerpo- 
alma  como  antropologfa  subyacente  en  la  doctrina  escatologica  de  los  Padres 
Apostolicos,”  Burgense  19  (2,  ’78)  331-360. 

Biblical  anthropology  is  distinctive  in  its  view  of  the  human  person  as  creature  (OT) 
and  new  creation  (NT).  This  treatment  of  the  anthropology  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers 
contains  five  parts:  pluralism,  dualism,  and  monism;  the  various  meanings  of  body, 
flesh,  and  spirit;  the  person  as  composed  of  soul  and  body;  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  the  separated  souls;  and  the  resurrection  of  the  bodies.  Without  intending  to  give  a 
systematic  exposition  of  the  hereafter,  the  Apostolic  Fathers  enunciated  fundamental 
truths  containing  the  doctrinal  nucleus  for  the  theoretical  exposition  of  eschatology. — 
S.B.M. 

1063.  S.  Gero,  “The  So-Called  Ointment  Prayer  in  the  Coptic  Version  of  the  Didache: 
A  Re-evaluation,”  HarvTheolRev  70  (1-2,  ’77)  67-84. 

Whatever  Greek  word  may  underlie  the  Coptic  term  stinouji,  the  reference  is  to 
incense,  and  the  text  is  a  prayer  over  incense  burned  at  the  solemn  communal  meal 
described  in  Didache  9-10.  The  prayer  is  part  of  the  liturgical  archaism  of  the  Didache 
that  the  interpolator  of  Apostolic  Constitutions  7:27  sought  to  remedy.  It  is  plausible 
that  the  incense  prayer  reflects  the  practice  of  the  Jewish-Christian  meal. — D.J.H. 

1064.  F.  Manns,  “Une  aggadah  judeo-chretienne  sur  S.  Joseph,”  CahJos  26  (2,  ’78) 
211-215. 

The  story  of  Joseph’s  rod  and  the  miraculous  appearance  of  a  dove  is  told  in  Pro- 
tevangelium  of  James  9:1-2,  Gospel  of  ps. -Matthew  8:2-4,  and  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of 
Mary  7:3-4;  8:1.  The  narrative  reflects  the  haggadic  combination  of  Isaiah  10:34-11:1 
and  Numbers  17  on  the  basis  of  the  catchword  yowa/?  (“dove”).  It  situates  Joseph  within 
the  history  of  salvation:  The  one  to  whom  the  dove  was  entrusted  witnessed  a  great 
sign.— D.J.H. 


1065.  F.  Manns,  “La  priere  de  Joseph  avant  sa  mort  dans  VHistoire  de  Joseph  le 
Charpentierf'  CahJos  26  (2,  ’78)  217-222. 

The  second  prayer  of  Joseph  in  History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter  takes  place  shortly 
before  his  death  at  Nazareth.  In  content  it  is  similar  to  the  confession  of  faults  made  on 
Yom  Kippur  (see  b.  Yoma  87b),  and  it  suggests  that  the  hour  of  death  was  as  dreadful  for 
Joseph  as  it  was  for  the  patriarch  Jacob.  Many  features  of  the  prayer  have  parallels  in 
rabbinic  prayers  uttered  before  death.  Far  from  being  a  cry  of  despair,  Joseph’s  prayer  is 
the  expression  of  a  Jew  who  considered  death  as  expiation. — D.J.H. 
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1066.  J.  P.  Martin,  “Espiritu  y  dualismo  de  espiritus  en  el  Pastor  de  Hernias  y  su 
relacion  con  el  judaismo,”  VetChrist  IS  (2,  ’78)  295-345. 

This  study  of  the  pneumatology  of  Shepherd  of  Hermas  is  carried  out  in  five  stages. 
The  philological  stage  discusses  the  term  pneuma,  its  grammatical  relationships,  mean¬ 
ings,  and  frequency  of  occurrence  and  distribution.  The  historical-critical  stage  estab¬ 
lishes  a  wider  context  for  the  use  of  the  term  and  examines  the  dualism  of  the  spirits,  the 
motif  of  the  two  angels,  the  tradition  of  the  two  ways,  the  spiritual  garment,  and  the 
typology  of  mothers  and  virgins.  The  redaction-critical  stage  considers  the  literary  pro¬ 
cess  that  produced  the  corpus  as  we  have  received  it,  and  the  text-analytical  stage 
approaches  the  work  as  an  expressive  articulation  of  language  (the  dualism  of  the  spirits, 
spirit  and  flesh,  spirit  and  creation).  The  final  stage  interprets  all  the  assembled  data. 
More  than  any  other  contemporary  writing.  Shepherd  concentrates  on  the  ecclesiological 
situation  of  the  early  Christian  era  and  the  experience  of  the  community  awaiting  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  and  the  gathering  of  the  elect.  Although  Shepherd  is  atypical  of  the 
literature  of  Christian  origins,  it  bears  witness  to  the  intimate  relationship  between  the 
nascent  church  and  the  theological-historical  hopes  of  Hellenistic  Judaism.  Its  strict 
monotheism  is,  nevertheless,  open  to  the  mediation  of  three  sapiential  concepts:  church. 
Son,  and  Spirit. — S.B.M. 

1067.  E.  Mazza,  “Didache  IX-X:  elementi  per  una  interpretazione  eucaristica,” 
EphLiturg  92  (6,  ’78)  393-419. 

After  examining  the  data  in  Didache  9-10,  the  article  discusses  the  eucharistic  charac¬ 
ter  of  these  chapters  with  reference  to  the  general  problem,  the  nature  of  the  agape,  the 
Jewish  ritual  meal,  the  lack  of  the  account  of  institution,  and  the  significance  of  Didache 
10:3.  The  institution  of  the  Eucharist  as  recounted  in  the  NT  did  not  become  a  necessary 
element  of  the  anaphora  until  Christianity’s  relationship  to  Judaism  changed  and  Deut 
8:10  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  reason  for  the  Jewish  sacred  meal.  It  is 
legitimate  to  argue  for  the  full  sacramental  character  of  the  eucharistic  liturgy  in  Di¬ 
dache  9-10.  The  mention  of  the  Christ-event  in  10:3  is  a  liturgical  expansion  of  the 
allusion  to  Deut  8:10. — S.B.M. 

1068.  R.  PuMMER,  “New  Evidence  for  Samaritan  Christianity?”  CathBibQuart  41  (1, 
’79)  98-117. 

Some  NT  writings  may  contain  traces  of  Samaritan  Christianity  (see  Jn  4:39-42;  Acts 
8:12,  14,  25;  9:31).  From  Justin  Martyr  and  Byzantine  sources  we  learn  of  Samaritans 
who  converted  to  Christianity,  but  virtually  nothing  beyond  that  is  known  about  them. 
The  archaeological  and  epigraphic  finds,  as  well  as  the  passage  in  Samaritan  Chronicle  7 
on  which  B.  Bagatti  bases  his  hypotheses  about  Samaritan  Christians,  are  too  tenuous. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  inscription  fragments  found  on  Mount  Nebo.  The  Samaritan 
provenance  of  the  amulet  from  Transjordan  is  doubtful  in  light  of  its  script,  symbols, 
and  text.  There  remains  only  the  possibility  that  the  two  synagogues  of  Salbit  and 
Ramat  Aviv  were  built  by  Samaritan  Christians.  In  summary,  our  evidence  for  Samari¬ 
tan  Christianity  is  for  the  time  being  minimal. — D.J.H. 

1069.  J.  D.  Quinn,  “  ‘Seven  Times  He  Wore  Chains’  (1  Clem  S.6),^'  JournBibLit  97  (4, 
’78)  574-576. 

1  Clement  5:6  states  that  Paul  wore  chains  “seven  times”  (heptakis).  Rather  than 
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calculating  the  actual  number  of  imprisonments,  Clement  simply  counted  the  seven 
documents  at  his  disposal  that  referred  to  Paul  as  imprisoned:  2  Corinthians,  Acts, 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  Philemon,  and  2  Timothy.  The  passage  gives  an 
unexpected  glimpse  of  the  “canon”  of  the  Roman  church  in  the  last  decade  of  the  1st 
century  A.D. — D.J.H. 

1070r.  W.  Rordorf,  Sunday  [NTA  13,  p.  171;  §  13-1065r]. 

S.  Bacchiocchi,  From  Sabbath  to  Sunday  [NTA  22,  p.  231]. 

K.  A.  Strand,  “From  Sabbath  to  Sunday  in  the  Early  Christian  Church:  A  Review  of 
Some  Recent  Literature.  Part  I:  Willy  Rordorf’s  'R.econstrxiction^''^  AndUnivSemStud  16 
(1,  ’78)  333-342;  “Part  II:  Samuele  Bacchiocchi’s  Reconstruction,”  17  (1,  ’79)  85-104. — 
Extensive  summaries  of  the  two  books.  By  distinguishing  between  Sunday  as  a  day  of 
worship  and  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest,  Rordorf  has  defined  the  significance  and  role  of 
Sunday  more  clearly  and  precisely.  However,  Bacchiocchi’s  treatment  of  the  1st-  and 
2nd-century  data  is  more  solid,  and  his  thesis  that  2nd-century  Rome  rather  than  1st- 
century  Jerusalem  was  the  point  of  origin  for  Christian  Sunday-observance  seems  well 
founded.  Bacchiocchi’s  discussion  of  the  planetary  week  is  more  substantial,  and  he 
makes  an  impressive  case  for  honor  to  Sunday  among  Mithraists  having  reached  Rome 
early  enough  to  serve  as  a  possible  source  for  Christian  adoption  of  weekly  Sunday- 
observance.  Rordorf’s  reconstruction  for  the  3rd  and  subsequent  centuries  is  solidly 
based  on  the  evidence.  Rordorf’s  work  has  become  a  standard  publication  in  the  field, 
but  Bacchiocchi’s  contribution  deserves  recognition  as  a  basic  corrective. — D.J.H. 


Gnosticism 

1071.  C.  COLPE,  “Heidnische,  jiidische,  und  christliche  Uberlieferung  in  den  Schriften 
aus  Nag  Hammadi  Nil,''  JahrbAntChrist  21  (’78)  125-146.  [See  §  23-328.] 

A  discussion  of  the  first  three  works  in  the  Jung  Codex  (CG  I)  in  light  of  recent 
scholarship:  Prayer  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  Apocryphon  of  James,  and  Gospel  of  Truth.  The 
content  and  thought  progression  of  Gospel  of  Truth  are  analyzed  in  detail  in  five  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  tractate.  It  is  found  to  be  in  contact  with  Valentinianism  but  not  a  properly 
Valentinian  document. — G.W.M. 

1072.  M.  Gervais,  “Le  Colloque  sur  la  gnose  et  la  bibliotheque  de  Nag  Hammadi 
(22-25  Aout  1978),”  LavTheolPhil  35  (1,  ’79)  87-94. 

This  article  reports  on  the  papers  prepared  for  the  international  colloquium  on  gnosis 
and  the  Nag  Hammadi  library  that  took  place  at  the  University  of  Laval  in  Quebec 
during  August  of  1978.  Current  research  on  the  Nag  Hammadi  documents  features  the 
rigorous  analysis  of  texts  and  the  search  for  their  conceptual  and  structural 
coherence. — D.J.H. 

1073.  K.  Koschorke,  “Der  gnostische  Traktat  ‘Testimonium  Veritatis’  aus  dem 
Nag-Hammadi-Codex  IX.  Eine  IJhersetzung  f  ZeitNTWiss  69  (1-2,  ’78)  91-117. 

An  original  translation  of  Testimony  of  Truth  (CG  IX,  3)  is  accompanied  by  notes  and 
an  introduction.  This  tractate  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  gnostic  documents, 
despite  its  fragmentary  state  of  preservation,  because  it  contains  both  a  polemic  against 
Catholic  Christianity  and  a  critique  of  other  gnostic  groups. — G.W.M. 
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1074,  K.  Koschorke,  “Eine  neugefundene  gnostische  Gemeindeordnung.  Zum 
Thema  Geist  und  Amt  im  friihen  Chnsitriinm ZeitTheolKirch  76  (1,  ’79)  30-60. 

Interpretation  of  Knowledge  15:16-21:34  attempts  to  resolve  the  conflict  between 
gnostic  and  nongnostic  Christians  regarding  prophecy,  revelatory  speech,  understand¬ 
ing,  and  other  charisms.  Appeal  is  made  to  Christ  as  source  of  all  gifts,  the  unity  of  the 
members  in  the  body,  conformity  with  the  heavenly  model  of  the  church,  and  the 
generosity  of  Christ.  The  Pauline  tradition  of  the  charismatic  community  and  body-of- 
Christ  ecclesiology  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  community  life.  The  Valentinian  gnostics 
were  indifferent  to  church  structures  and  offices  as  such.  They  objected  to  the  Catholic 
claim  that  these  are  necessary  mediators  of  salvation  and  deserve  total  obedience  (see 
Apocalypse  of  Peter  79:21-31). — D.J.H. 

_  A 

1075.  E.  Lucchesi,  “Un  terme  inconnu  de  I’Evangile  de  Verite,”  Orientalia  47  (4,  ’78) 
483-484. 

The  word  entahdte  in  Gospel  of  Truth  34:21,  which  is  left  untranslated  in  most 
versions,  may  be  the  hitherto  unknown  word  5te,  from  Egyptian  ‘d,  meaning  “dig”  or 
“destroy.”  In  the  context  it  would  refer  to  “water  that  is  destructive.” — G.W.M. 

Gnosticism,  §§  23-770,  878. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  GENERAL 


M.  W.  Anderson,  The  Battle  for  the  Gospel.  The  Bible  and  the  Reformation  1444-1589 
(Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1978,  paper  $4.95)  136  pp.,  4  plates.  LCN:  77-91119.  ISBN: 
0-8010-0121-8. 

This  examination  of  attitudes  toward  the  Bible  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  contains 
four  chapters:  the  humanist  interest  in  the  study  of  Scripture  (e.g.  Erasmus,  Tyndale), 
the  Wittenberg  clashes  over  word  and  Spirit  (Luther),  the  Reformed  concern  with  the 
clarity  of  Scripture  (e.g.  Zwingli,  Calvin),  and  the  Catholic  crisis  over  Scripture  and 
tradition  (e.g.  J.  Colet,  R.  Pole).  Each  chapter  contains  sections  entitled  commentary, 
confession,  and  controversy.  Anderson,  professor  of  church  history  at  Bethel  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  in  St.  Paul,  MN,  observes  that  16th-century  biblical  study  divided  Europe 
and  the  New  World  into  “confessional  jungles.” 

B.  E.  Beck,  Reading  the  New  Testament  Today.  An  Introduction  to  New  Testament 
Study  (Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1978,  paper  $4.95)  x  and  164  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
LCN:  78-14420.  ISBN:  0-8042-0391-1. 

Written  for  both  students  and  the  general  public,  this  volume  explajjisTnTiontecImkaL 
terms  the  aims,  methods,  and  results  of  modern  NT  scholarshr^TAfter  a  preliminary 
reading  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  (Mt  6:9-13;  Lk  11:2-4),  it  treats  the  text  of  the  NT,  the 
development  of  the  canon,  introductory  questions  (date,  genuineness,  authorship,  etc.), 
the  sources  of  the  four  Gospels,  form  criticism,  tradition  criticism,  redaction  criticism, 
the  Jesus  of  history,  modern  biblical  scholarship,  and  authority  and  meaning.  Beck, 
who  teaches  at  Wesley  House  College  at  Cambridge  University,  asks  that  the  NT  “be 
recognized  for  what  it  is:  a  collection  of  ancient  documents,  preserving  a  variety  of 
viewpoints  and  levels  of  meaning  within  an  overall  unity  of  faith  in  the  risen  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  and  carrying  authority  for  the  Christian  church.” 

Bibliografia  Teologica  Comentada  del  area  iberoamericana.  Volumen  4,  aho  1976  (Buenos 
Aires:  Instituto  Superior  Evangelico  de  Estudios  Teoldgicos,  1977,  paper)  608  pp. 
Indexed. 

This  annotated  bibliography  of  theological  scholarship  published  during  1976  in  Latin 
America,  Spain,  and  Portugal  presents  information  on  5,945  books  and  articles.  The 
entries  are  arranged  in  six  categories:  social  sciences  and  related  disciplines,  practical 
theology,  church  history,  biblical  studies,  the  biblical  world,  and  systematic  theology. 
General  introductions  to  the  major  sections  and  brief  summaries  of  individual  items  are 
provided.  The  section  devoted  to  biblical  studies  includes  386  entries,  and  the  one  on  the 
biblical  world  contains  68.  The  volume  can  be  obtained  from  the  Instituto  Superior 
Evangelico  de  Estudios  Teologicos,  Camacua  282,  1406  Buenos  Aires  (S.  6),  Argentina. 

F.  Bovon  and  G.  Rouiller  (eds.).  Exegesis.  Problems  of  Method  and  Exercises  in 
Reading  (Genesis  22  and  Luke  15),  trans.  D.  G.  Miller,  Pittsburgh  Theological  Mono¬ 
graph  Series  2 1  (Pittsburgh:  Pickwick,  1978,  paper  $13.95)  x  and  469  pp.  Bibliographies. 
LCN:  78-27622.  ISBN:  0-915138-25-5. 

The  English  translation  of  Exegesis.  Problemes  de  mHhode  et  exercices  de  lecture 
(Genese  22  et  Luc  15)  [NT A  20,  pp.  98-99].  Focusing  on  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Gen 
22:1-19)  and  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  (Lk  15:11-32),  this  volume  presents  twenty 
articles  under  five  headings:  the  first  reading  of  the  texts,  the  sources  of  the  historical- 
critical  method,  dialogue  with  the  human  sciences,  the  exegesis  of  the  Church  Fathers, 
and  the  second  reading  of  the  texts.  The  contributors  are  G.  Antoine,  L.  Beirnaert,  F. 
Bovon,  J.  Leenhardt,  P.  Ricoeur,  G.  Rouiller,  P.  Secretan,  C.  Senft,  and  Y.  Tissot. 

D.  A.  Carson,  The  King  James  Version  Debate.  A  Plea  for  Realism  (Grand  Rapids: 
Baker,  1979,  paper  $3.95)  123  pp.  LCN:  79-50443.  ISBN:  0-8010-2427-7. 

Written  for  pastors  and  laypeople,  this  book  aims  to  refute  the  contention  that  the 
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King  James  Version  is  superior  to  all  modern  English  translations.  The  first  part  ex¬ 
plains  the  basic  principles  of  NT  textual  criticism  and  concludes  with  fourteen  theses 
calling  into  question  the  alleged  superiority  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  on  which  the  KJV 
is  based.  The  second  part  responds  to  arguments  for  the  stylistic  superiority  of  the  KJV, 
its  appropriateness  for  worship,  accuracy  of  translation,  ease  of  memorization,  and  the 
like.  A  critique  of  W.  N.  Pickering’s  The  Identity  of  the  New  Testament  Text  (1977)  is 
included  as  an  appendix. 

D.  Dormeyer,  Die  Bibel  antwortet.  Einfuhrung  in  die  interaktionale  Bibelauslegung, 
Pfeiffer-Werkbiicher  144  (Munich:  Pfeiffer,  1978,  paper  DM  18;  Gottingen:  Van- 
denhoeck  &  Ruprecht)  148  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-7904-0270-2  (Pfeiffer),  3- 
525-60351-7  (V&R). 

The  author  of  Die  Passion  Jesu  als  Verhaltensmodell  (1974)  begins  this  study  by 
reporting  and  reflecting  on  an  experiment  in  reading  the  Lukan  Easter  accounts  (Lk 
24:1-35)  without  presupposing  technical  knowledge.  The  second  part  explores  difficul¬ 
ties  in  understanding  the  Bible  today,  the  passionate  interest  in  the  Bible,  the  demand  of 
the  Bible  and  interaction,  and  hermeneutics.  The  third  part  describes  Bible  reading  as 
symbolic  interaction  and  investigates  the  relationship  of  the  Scriptures  to  our  everyday 
life  and  to  tradition.  Dormeyer  has  also  written  Religiose  Erfahrung  und  Bibel  (1975) 
and  Begegnung  und  Konfrontation  (1975). 

Essays  on  New  Testament  Christianity.  A  Festschrift  in  Honor  of  Dean  E.  Walker,  ed. 
C.  R.  Wetzel  (Cincinnati,  OH:  Standard,  1978)  151  pp.,  4  plates.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
0-87239-208-2. 

Eleven  articles  prepared  by  Walker’s  former  students  and  associates  at  Milligan  Col¬ 
lege  and  Emmanuel  School  of  Religion  in  Tennessee.  The  studies  that  deal  directly  with 
the  NT  are  by  F.  W.  Norris  on  the  consensus  fidelium  (“apostolic,  catholic,  and  sensi¬ 
ble”),  R.  O.  Fife  on  particularity  and  universality  in  the  worshiping  community,  E.  V. 
Hayden  on  the  relationship  between  Paul  and  Timothy  as  a  model  for  multiple  ministry, 

S.  S.  Bartchy  on  power,  submission,  and  sexual  identity  among  the  early  Christians, 

T.  W.  Nakarai  on  the  OT  background  of  the  NT,  E.  R.  Stuckenbruck  on  the  Spirit  at 
Pentecost,  and  O.  C.  Crowder  on  the  “historicality”  of  Christ.  The  other  contributors 
are  W.  J.  Richardson,  H.  E.  Webb,  J.  G.  Van  Buren,  and  C.  R.  Wetzel.  A  preface  by 
J.  W.  Johnson,  an  introduction  by  the  editor,  and  photographs  of  the  honoree  and  of  the 
contributors  are  included. 

Th  Expositor's  Bible  Commentary  with  The  New  International  Version  of  The  Holy 
Bible.  Volume  i  (Introductory  Articles),  ed.  F.  E.  Gaebelein  (Grand  Rapids:  Zonder- 
van,  1979)  xvi  and  734  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-41334.  ISBN:  0- 
310-36430-2. 

Planned  as  an  introduction  to  eleven  volumes  of  commentaries  on  the  individual 
books  of  the  Bible,  this  volume  contains  nine  articles  on  general  topics,  eleven  on  OT 
study,  and  fifteen  on  NT  study.  The  NT  articles  concern  language  (J.  H.  Greenlee), 
textual  criticism  (G.  D.  Fee),  historical  and  literary  criticism  (D.  Guthrie),  theology  (S.  J. 
Mikolaski),  cultural  and  political  setting  (A.  A.  Rupprecht),  Synoptic  Gospels  (J.  J. 
Scott),  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  (I.  H.  Marshall),  epistolary  literature  (E.  M.  Blaiklock), 
Paul’s  life  and  ministry  (R.  A.  Cole),  the  apostolic  church  (A.  S.  Wood),  chronology 
(L.  A.  Foster),  metrology  (L.  A.  Foster),  the  OT  in  the  NT  (R.  Nicole),  canon  (A.  F.  Walls), 
and  archaeology  (E.  Yamauchi).  There  are  also  articles  on  the  Apocrypha  and 
Pseudepigrapha  (B.  M.  Metzger),  the  intertestamental  period  (H.  W.  Hoehner),  and  the 
Dead  Sea  scrolls  (W.  S.  LaSor). 

F.  Foulkes,  Pocket  Guide  to  the  New  Testament  (Downers  Grove,  IL;  InterVarsity, 
1978,  paper  $2.95)  160  pp.,  map.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-27742.  ISBN: 
0-87784-580-8. 

The  aim  of  this  guide  is  to  explain  the  chief  purpose  or  purposes  of  each  NT  book, 
how  the  book  came  to  be  written,  and  what  its  contents  are.  In  addition  to  the  treat- 
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ments  of  the  individual  documents,  there  are  chapters  on  special  issues,  e.g.  the  four 
Gospels,  Paul’s  gospel,  and  Paul  and  his  co-workers.  Foulkes  has  taught  at  several 
Christian  schools  in  Africa  and  is  the  author  of  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians 
(1963)  in  the  Tyndale  New  Testament  Commentaries  series. 

A.  Fuchs  (ed.),  Probleme  der  Forschung,  Studien  zum  Neuen  Testament  und  seiner 
Umwelt,  A,  3  (Vienna — Munich;  Verlag  Herold,  1978,  paper)  193  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-7008-0151-3. 

Eight  articles  on  various  topics  in  NT  research:  T.  J.  van  Bavel  on  the  resurrection  as 
the  ground  or  object  of  faith  in  Christ,  A.  Fuchs  on  S.  McLoughlin’s  treatment  of  the 
agreements  between  Mt  and  Lk  versus  Mk  and  their  significance  for  the  Synoptic 
question,  H.  K.  Nielsen  on  the  tradition  about  Jesus’  healings  [see  §  18-864],  P.  T.  Coke 
on  the  angels  of  the  Son  of  Man  [see  §  19-40],  E.  Repo  on  the  five  loaves  and  the  two 
fishes  in  Mk  6:30-44  parr.,  H.  Aichinger  on  the  tradition  history  of  the  epileptic-pericope 
in  Mk  9:14-29  parr.,  F.  Gryglewicz  on  the  Pharisees  and  the  Johannine  church,  and  N. 
Hyldahl  on  the  principal  preoccupations  and  tendencies  of  research  on  Acts  [see  § 
18-171].  A.  Fuchs’s  reviews  of  twelve  books  are  included. 

A.  Fuchs  (ed.),  Theologie  aus  dem  Norden,  Studien  zum  Neuen  Testament  und  seiner 
Umwelt,  A,  2  (Linz:  privately  published,  1977,  paper)  200  pp.  Indexed. 

Ten  articles  on  various  issues  in  NT  interpretation,  mostly  by  Scandinavian  scholars, 
appear  here  in  German:  B.  E.  Gartner  on  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  Christ  of  faith 
[§  18-887],  E.  Lovestam  on  the  functional  significance  of  the  Synoptic  sa3dngs  of  Jesus 
concerning  divorce  and  remarriage  [§  23-471],  R.  Kieffer  on  wisdom  and  blessing  as 
basic  motifs  in  the  Matthean  and  Lukan  beatitudes  [§  15-490],  H.  Simonsen  on  under¬ 
standing  the  Law  in  Mt  [§  18-846],  J.  Jervell  on  the  circumcision  of  the  Messiah 
[§  18-897],  P.  Huuhtanen  on  the  pericope  about  the  rich  young  man  in  Lk  18:18-30,  P. 
Borgen  on  the  Word  as  the  true  light  in  the  Johannine  Prologue  [§  16-913],  G.  Bouwman 
on  Samaria  in  Lk-Acts  [§  18-128],  B.  Gerhardsson  on  the  christological  statements  in 
Revelation  2-3  [§  12-1001],  and  B.  Noack  on  the  historical  background  of  Sibylline 
Oracles  [§  12-419].  The  volume  is  available  from  the  editor  at  Harrachstrasse  7,  A-4020 
Linz,  Austria. 

G.  Gaeta,  Introduzione  storica  al  Nuovo  Testamento,  Dipartimento  di  scienze  religiose 
7  (Breccia:  Queriniana,  1977,  paper  4,000  L)  215  pp.  Bibliography. 

After  a  25-page  introduction  sketching  the  rise  of  the  exegetical  and  historical  methods 
used  in  biblical  studies  today,  this  anthology  of  NT  texts  concentrates  on  five  themes: 
the  faith,  worship,  and  mission  of  the  primitive  community;  the  mission  and  preaching 
of  the  apostle  Paul;  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  the  Gospel  tradition;  the  redaction  of  the 
Gospels;  and  the  letters  to  all  the  churches.  Each  section  contains  a  critical  introduction 
to  the  theme,  bibliographic  data,  and  the  relevant  passages  in  Italian  translation.  Gaeta 
is  the  author  of  II  dialogo  con  Nicodemo  (1974). 

A.  GonzAlez  Nunez,  iQue  es  la  Biblia?,  Greer  y  comprender  (Madrid:  Marova,  1978, 
paper)  197  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  84-269-0384-3. 

The  author,  professor  of  OT  at  the  Institute  Superior  de  Pastoral  of  the  University  of 
Salamanca  and  at  the  Escuela  de  Teologfa  del  CEU  in  Madrid,  defines  the  Bible  as  the 
ensemble  of  books  that  Judaism  and  the  Christian  church  produced  and  recognized  as 
sacred  and  normative  or,  equivalently,  as  inspired  and  canonical.  The  first  three  chap¬ 
ters  discuss  the  Bible  as  a  literature,  as  a  sacred  literature,  and  as  a  normative  literature. 
The  concluding  chapter  considers  the  methods  and  values  of  studying  the  Bible. 

Israel  hat  dennoch  Gott  zum  Trost.  Festschrift  fur  Schalom  Ben-Chorin,  ed.  G.  Muller 
(Trier:  Paulinus-Verlag,  1978,  paper  DM  39.80)  202  pp.,  9  plates.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
3-7902-1153-2. 

These  fourteen  articles  honoring  Professor  Ben-Chorin  on  his  65th  birthday  are  ar¬ 
ranged  under  five  headings:  Jewish  Bible  (two),  Christian  Bible  (three),  Jewish  heritage 
in  Christianity  (four),  Jewish  intellectual  history  (two),  and  Jewish-Christian  dialogue 
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(three).  The  NT  studies  are  by  F.  Mussner  on  Jesus  as  the  only  teacher  for  Christians,  O. 
Betz  on  Jesus  of  Nazareth  according  to  Mk  6:1-6,  and  W.  Grimm  on  the  sacrifice  of  one 
man  in  Jn  11:47-53.  The  other  contributors  are  E.  L.  Ehrlich,  H.  L.  Goldschmidt,  M. 
Hausmann,  H.  Fliigel,  M.  Stohr,  G.  Muller,  F.  P.  Bargebuhr,  O.  Veit,  S.  Talmon,  H. 
Kremers,  and  R.  Mayer.  A  photograph  of  the  honoree,  a  brief  biography,  and  a  list  of 
his  publications  are  included. 

E.  Kasemann,  New  Testament  Questions  of  Today,  trans.  W.  J.  Montague  and  W.  F. 
Bunge  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1979,  paper  $6.95)  xiii  and  305  pp.  Indexed.  LCN: 
70-81531.  ISBN:  0-8006-1351-1. 

The  paperback  edition  of  a  book  published  in  1969  [NTA  14,  p.  102].  The  articles 
were  selected  and  translated  from  Exegetische  Versuche  und  Besinnungen,  Band  II 
[NTA  9,  p.  424]. 

J.  S.  E.  King,  The  Earliest  Face  of  the  New  Testament.  Recovering  the  Originals  before 
their  first  Publication  (Ashhurst,  New  Zealand:  privately  published,  1977,  paper  $5.10 
NZ)  vi  and  135  pp. 

Attempting  to  reach  behind  the  first  publication  of  the  NT  back  to  the  pristine  purity 
of  the  autographs.  King  finds  the  clue  to  reconstructing  the  order  and  content  of  the 
original  documents  in  the  use  of  small,  standard-sized  stationery  among  early  Christian 
circles.  He  postulates  an  accident  in  the  late  1st  century  A.D.  that  broke  most  of  the 
thirty-four  writings  into  perhaps  a  thousand  pieces  and  left  the  first  editor  powerless  to 
undo  the  damage  completely.  Discovering  the  key  in  Philippians,  he  applies  his  theory  to 
the  other  Pauline  letters  and  to  the  Gospels.  A  catalogue  showing  the  extent  of  the 
original  NT,  followed  by  renderings  of  sample  passages,  concludes  the  study.  Copies 
may  be  purchased  from  the  author  at  75  Mulgrave  St.,  Ashhurst,  New  Zealand. 

Kirche  und  Bibel.  Festgabe  fur  B is chof  Eduard  Schick,  ed.  A.  Winter  et  al.  (Paderborn: 
Schoningh,  1979,  DM  58)  502  pp.,  plate,  3  figs.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  3-506-74450-X. 

Of  the  twenty-six  articles  presented  to  Bishop  Schick  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  his 
ordination  to  the  priesthood,  those  most  pertinent  to  the  NT  field  concern  the  precious 
stones  in  Rev  21  (O.  Bocher),  the  mysterious  sign  in  Rev  17:9  (S.  Garofalo),  the  structure 
of  the  book  of  Revelation  (F.  Hahn),  the  relevance  of  Scripture  for  moral  theology  (P. 
Inhoffen),  the  ecumenical  significance  of  the  Einheitsiibersetzung  (O.  Knoch),  episkopos 
in  the  Pastorals  (E.  Lohse),  gnosticism  as  the  first  great  challenge  to  the  church  (G. 
Matern),  the  basic  duties  of  the  priest  according  to  Scripture  (H.  Reinelt),  overcoming 
the  scandal  of  a  crucified  Messiah  with  the  help  of  the  idea  of  the  suffering  righteous  one 
(L.  Ruppert),  the  Bible  and  the  church  (P.  Schafer),  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  (P.-W. 
Scheele),  the  history  and  meaning  of  Jesus’  resurrection  (K.  H.  Schelkle),  the  inter¬ 
changeability  of  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  in  the  Bible  (J.  Schildenberger),  and 
marriage  in  the  NT  (H.  Schiirmann).  A  photograph  of  the  honoree,  a  brief  biography, 
and  a  bibliography  of  his  writings  are  included. 

J.  Kremer,  Die  Bibel  lesen  —  aber  wie?  Eine  kleine  Anleitung  zum  Verstehen  der 
Heiligen  Schrift  (6th  rev.  ed.;  Stuttgart:  Verlag  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1978,  paper 
DM  7.80)  90  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  3-460-30226-7. 

The  revised  and  expanded  version  of  a  popular  introduction  to  biblical  studies  first 
published  in  1965.  The  four  major  parts  consider  recent  biblical  scholarship  as  an  aid  to 
reading  the  Bible,  the  most  important  concerns  of  modern  scholarship  (text  and  author, 
language  and  thought,  historical  setting),  the  credibility  and  truth  of  the  Gospels,  and 
seven  rules  for  reading  the  Bible.  Kremer  is  professor  of  NT  studies  on  the  Catholic 
theological  faculty  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 

W.  G.  Kummel,  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament  (19th  rev.  ed.;  Heidelberg:  Quelle  & 
Meyer,  1978,  paper  DM  48)  xix  and  580  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3- 
494-00089-1. 

This  volume  contains  the  text  of  the  l7th  edition  [NTA  18,  p.  238]  with  corrections 
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and  minor  improvements.  It  also  includes  a  32-page  bibliographic  supplement  on  mate¬ 
rial  published  between  the  appearance  of  the  1973  edition  and  the  beginning  of  1978. 
The  English  translation  of  the  1973  edition  was  described  in  NTA  20,  p.  101. 

W.  G.  Kummel,  Heilsgeschehen  und  Geschichte,  Band  2.  Gesammelte  Aufsdtze  1965- 
1977,  ed.  E.  Crasser  and  O.  Merk,  Marburger  theologische  Studien  16  (Marburg; 
Elwert,  1978,  DM  56)  xii  and  279  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7708-0602-6. 

The  first  volume  of  Kiimmel’s  collected  essays  was  described  in  NTA  10,  p.  130.  The 
eighteen  articles  in  this  volume  concern  A.  Schweitzer’s  research  on  Jesus  and  Paul 
(1966),  NT  research  today  and  confessional  oppositions  (1967),  the  woes  against  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  in  Mt  23:13-36  (1967),  Luther  and  the  NT  (1968),  Luther’s  prefaces 
to  the  NT  (1968),  the  problem  of  the  center  of  the  NT  (1968),  “the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
were  until  John”  (Lk  16:16)  in  Luke’s  salvation-historical  theology  (1970),  current 
theological  accusations  against  Luke  [§§  17-964;  20-467],  F.  C.  Baur’s  Vorlesungen 
iiber  neutestamentliche  Theologie  (1973),  external  and  internal  purity  according  to  Jesus 
(1973),  “individual  history”  and  “world  history”  in  Gal  2:15-21  (1973),  the  parable  of  the 
seed  growing  by  itself  (1973),  salvation  history  in  the  NT  (1974),  Jesus’  answer  to  John 
the  Baptist  (1974),  the  Son-of-Man  sayings  in  Mk  8:38  par.  and  Lk  12:8-9;  Mt  10:32-33 
(1975),  A.  Schweitzer’s  research  on  Paul  (1976),  A.  Jiilicher  as  theologian,  NT  scholar, 
and  church  historian  (1977),  and  the  problems  of  Romans  9-11  in  present-day  research 
(1977).  A  bibliography  of  Kiimmel’s  writings  between  1965  and  1978  is  included. 

E.  Kutsch,  Neues  Testament  -  Neuer  Bund?  Eine  Fehlubersetzung  wird  korrigiert 
(Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener,  1978,  paper  DM  44)  x  and  179  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-7887-0545-0. 

Kutsch,  professor  of  OT  theology  at  Erlangen,  argues  that  the  expressions  “new 
testament”  and  “new  covenant”  rest  on  false  translations  and  that  what  is  meant  in  the 
original  languages  is  a  unilateral,  divine  enactment  regarding  the  forgiveness  of  sins  [see 
§  22-34].  The  first  part  of  the  book  studies  the  meaning  of  bent  in  the  OT  (profane  and 
secular  contexts,  the  Targums,  Exod  24:7-8  and  Jer  31:31-34),  and  the  second  part 
considers  the  uses  of  diatheke  outside  the  NT  (Septuagint,  Pseudepigrapha,  Philo  and 
Josephus,  etc.).  The  part  on  diatheke  in  the  NT  focuses  on  isolated  occurrences, 
Hebrews,  the  Last  Supper  sayings,  and  the  Pauline  writings. 

R.  Lattimore,  The  Four  Gospels  and  the  Revelation.  Newly  translated  from  the  Greek 
(New  York:  Farrar  Straus  Giroux,  1979,  $10.95;  Toronto;  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson)  x  and 
301  pp.  LCN:  78-20880. 

This  translation  of  the  four  Gospels  and  the  book  of  Revelation  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  keeping  as  close  to  the  Greek  as  possible,  not  only  for  sense  and  for  individ¬ 
ual  words,  but  also  in  the  belief  that  fidelity  to  the  original  word-order  and  syntax  may 
yield  an  English  prose  that  to  some  extent  reflects  the  style  of  the  original.  For  example, 
Mk  10:27  is  translated:  “For  men  it  is  impossible,  but  not  for  God,  since  for  God  all 
things  are  possible.”  Eleven  pages  of  notes  explain  the  translations  or  give  alternative 
interpretations  of  specific  texts.  The  translation  of  Revelation  was  first  published  in 
1962.  Lattimore  was  for  many  years  professor  of  Greek  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  near 
Philadelphia,  and  is  well  known  for  his  translations  of  Greek  classical  texts. 

C.  Lavergne,  O.  P.,  Diagnoses  des  suffixes  grecs  du  Nouveau  Testament  (Paris:  Librairie 
Lecoffre,  J.  Gabalda,  1977,  paper)  iv  and  418  pp. 

Following  J.  Marouzeau’s  description  of  suffixes  as  labels  that  help  us  classify  words, 
the  author  lists  all  the  words  in  the  NT  according  to  their  suffixes.  For  example, 
readers  who  wish  to  know  whether  the  category  of  temporal  adjectives  suffixed  by  -inos 
occurs  in  the  NT  can  consult  the  entry  -inos  and  find  (among  other  words)  orthrinos  and 
prdinos.  Or  if  they  wonder  about  words  ending  with  -otikos,  they  will  find  under  that 
entry  the  term  bidtikos.  The  meanings  of  the  suffixes  and  of  the  words  constructed  from 
them  are  provided.  An  appendix  lists  phonemes  eliminated  before  the  composition  of  the 
NT  writings. 
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G.  Lohfink,  The  Bible:  Now  /  Get  It!  A  Form-Criticism  Handbook,  trans.  D.  Coogan 
(Garden  City,  NY:  Doubleday,  1979,  paper  $5.95)  174  pp.  Illustrated.  LCN:  78-1209. 
ISBN:  0-385-13432-0. 

The  English  version  oiJetzt  verstehe  ich  die  Bibel  [NTA  19,  p.  108],  this  nontechnical 
explanation  of  form  criticism  treats  fixed  forms  of  communication  in  daily  life  and 
literature,  the  nature  of  form  criticism,  the  many  fixed  forms  in  the  Bible,  and  the  ways 
to  read  biblical  forms.  Cartoons  by  B.  Woodman  and  other  illustrations  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  presentation,  and  some  of  the  examples  in  the  text  have  been  adapted  to 
a  North  American  audience. 

G.  Maier,  Wie  legen  wir  die  Schrift  aus?,  Theologie  und  Dienst  14  (Giessen — Basel: 
Brunnen,  1978,  paper)  47  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7655-0497-1. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  booklet  the  author  of  Das  Ende  der  historisch-kritischen 
Methode  (1974)  surveys  the  hermeneutical  debate  since  1970,  explores  its  deeper  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  points  to  the  need  for  a  new  hermeneutical  basis.  In  the  second  part  he  states 
and  explains  twelve  theses  toward  a  biblical  hermeneutics.  Maier  is  director  of  studies  at 
Albrecht  Bengel  House  in  Tubingen. 

R.  T.  A.  Murphy,  O.  P.,  Background  to  the  Bible.  An  Introduction  to  Scripture  Study 
(Ann  Arbor,  MI:  Servant  Books,  1978,  paper  $3.95)  xiii  and  223  pp.,  2  figs.,  map. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-89283-055-7. 

This  nontechnical  guide  to  the  informed  reading  of  Scripture  views  the  Bible  not  only 
as  an  ancient  classic  but  also  as  a  source  of  inspiration  and  counsel.  The  first  part 
concerns  how  the  Bible  came  into  being  and  discusses  the  nature  of  the  Bible,  the 
processes  that  produced  it,  the  canon,  inspiration,  and  translations  of  the  Bible  from 
antiquity  to  the  present  time.  The  part  devoted  to  understanding  the  Bible  discusses 
hermeneutics,  textual  criticism,  the  biblical  languages,  the  contribution  of  archaeology, 
and  faith  and  reason  in  relation  to  the  Bible. 

Pluralisme  et  Oecumenisme  en  Recherches  Theologiques.  Melanges  ojferts  au  R.  P. 
Dockx,  O.P.,  Bibliotheca  Ephemeridum  Theologicarum  Lovaniensium  43  (Gembloux: 
Duculot,  1976,  paper  900  Bel.  fr.)  xvii  and  314  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  2- 
8011-0113-3. 

Twenty-one  articles  are  presented  under  five  headings:  history  of  the  church  (seven), 
sacraments  and  ministries  (seven),  ecumenism  (three),  fundamental  theology  (two),  and 
science  and  theology  (two).  The  studies  most  pertinent  to  the  NT  field  are  by  E. 
Schweizer  on  the  letter  to  the  Colossians  as  neither  Pauline  nor  post-Pauline,  J.-J.  von 
Allmen  on  some  biblical  arguments  in  favor  of  baptizing  infants,  K.  Rahner  on  Jesus’ 
death  and  the  completion  of  divine  revelation,  and  J.  H.  Walgrave  on  the  word  of  God 
and  human  language.  The  other  contributors  are  J.  Guitton,  Methodios  of  Aksum,  P.  de 
Vooght,  H.  De  Lubac,  P.  Meinhold,  J.  Hajjar,  E.  Schlink,  J.  Lecuyer,  J.  Ratzinger,  E. 
Melia,  T.-I.  Jimenez-Urresti,  G.  Dejaifve,  Y.  Congar,  N.  Zernov,  R.-E.  Hoeckman, 
M.  Nedoncelle,  and  T.  F.  Torrance.  A  photograph  of  the  honoree  and  an  eleven-page 
introduction  by  R.-E.  Hoeckman  are  included. 

H.  Riesenfeld,  Unite  et  diversite  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament,  trans.  L.-M.  Dewailly, 
Lectio  Divina  98  (Paris:  Cerf,  1979,  paper  61  F)  195  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  2- 
204-01268-8. 

French  translations  of  nine  articles  written  by  H.  Riesenfeld,  who  served  as  professor 
of  NT  exegesis  at  the  University  of  Uppsala  from  1953  to  1979:  Jesus  as  the  basis  of  unity 
in  the  NT  (1976),  criteria  and  valuations  in  biblical  studies  [see  §  19-426],  the  limits  of 
quantitative  methods  in  biblical  exegesis  [see  §  14-13],  the  universe  of  the  natural 
sciences  and  Christian  faith  (1963),  symbolism  as  a  means  of  expression  in  the  Gospels 
[see  §  7-761],  the  Gospel  tradition  and  the  rule  of  faith  in  the  primitive  church,  the 
person  of  Christ  in  the  Christology  of  the  primitive  church  (1965),  ministry  in  the  NT 
(1951),  and  the  role  of  Christ  in  creation  according  to  Col  1:15-18  (1967).  A  foreword  by 
L.-M.  Dewailly  and  a  bibliography  of  Riesenfeld’s  publications  in  non-Scandinavian 
languages  are  included. 
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F.  J.  ScHiERSE,  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament,  Leitfaden  Theologie  1  (Diisseldorf:  , 
Patmos,  1978,  paper  DM  13.80)  171  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-491-77598-1. 

Written  primarily  for  students  of  theology  and  religious  education,  this  volume  first 
discusses  the  history  of  introduction  to  the  NT,  text  and  text  history,  the  origin  of  the 
NT  canon,  and  methods  of  NT  exegesis.  The  second  part  considers  the  beginnings  of  the 
formation  of  the  NT  tradition,  its  development  in  the  Hellenistic  milieu,  the  Pauline 
letters,  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Acts,  the  deutero-Pauline  letters,  Hebrews,  the  Johannine 
literature,  and  the  other  “catholic”  epistles.  Appendixes  treat  extracanonical  literature 
and  the  early  Christian  witnesses  to  the  NT  books. 

J.  Schumacher,  Der  apostolische  Abschlnss  der  Ojfenbarung  Gottes,  Freiburger 
theologische  Studien  114  (Freiburg — Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1979,  paper  DM  58)  336 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-451-18299-8. 

Accepted  as  a.  Habilitationsschrift  by  the  theological  faculty  at  Freiburg  in  1977,  this 
study  investigates  the  meaning  and  validity  of  the  dogmatic  statement  that  divine  reve¬ 
lation  closed  with  the  death  of  the  last  apostle.  After  examining  the  concept  and  nature 
of  revelation  in  Scripture  and  tradition  and  in  dogmatic  theology,  the  author  discusses 
the  question  of  the  closing  of  revelation  according  to  the  NT  and  church  history  and  as  a 
theological  problem.  The  third  part  considers  the  fixing  of  the  time  for  the  completion  of 
the  concrete-historical  revelation  and  the  problem  of  the  “apostolic”  period. 
Schumacher,  the  author  of  Der  “Denzinger”  (1974),  concludes  that  the  dogmatic  formula 
describes  the  formative,  constitutive  phase  of  the  church’s  history  up  to  the  mid-2nd 
century  (the  date  of  2  Peter). 

C.  Spicq,  O.P.  ,  Notes  de  Lexicographie  neo-testamentaire,  2  vols.,  Orbis  Biblicus  et 
Orientalis  22/1  and  22/2  (Fribourg:  Editions  Universitaires,  1978;  Gottingen:  Van- 
denhoeck  &  Ruprecht)  980  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-8271-0139-4  (EU),  3-525-53327-6 
(V&R). 

These  volumes  gather  together  analyses  of  more  than  300  NT  terms  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  separately  in  Spicq’s  many  scholarly  publications,  particularly  in  his  commen¬ 
taries  on  biblical  books.  The  articles  focus  on  the  religious  and  moral  sense  of  NT 
language,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  Greek  papyrological  and  epigraphic  materials 
from  the  1st  century  B.C.  and  the  1st  century  A.D.  with  a  view  to  clarifying  words  and 
ideas  found  in  the  NT.  Among  the  terms  treated  are  agape,  biazomai,  doulos,  ididtes, 
lithoi  zontes,  morphe,  paidagogos  and  paideutes,  spilas,  typos,  hypotassd,  and 
pseudologoi.  Spicq  is  the  author  of  L’Epitre  aux  Hebreux  (1977). 

R.  C.  Sproul,  Knowing  Scripture  (Downers  Grove,  IL:  InterVarsity,  1977,  paper 
$3.50)  125  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  77-011364.  ISBN:  0-87784-733-9. 

Sproul,  theologian  in  residence  at  the  Ligonier  Valley  Study  Center  near  Stahlstown, 
PA,  offers  basic,  “common  sense”  guidelines  to  help  serious  readers  study  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
ture  profitably.  The  six  chapters  deal  with  reasons  for  studying  the  Bible,  personal  Bible 
study  and  private  interpretation,  hermeneutics  as  the  science  of  interpretation,  practical 
rules  for  biblical  interpretation,  culture  and  the  Bible,  and  practical  tools  for  Bible 
study. 

Text  and  Interpretation.  Studies  in  the  New  Testament  presented  to  Matthew  Black,  ed. 

E.  Best  and  R.  McL.  Wilson  (New  York — London:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1979, 
$29.50)  XV  and  268  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-2962.  ISBN:  0- 
521-22021-1. 

Twenty  articles  in  honor  of  Professor  Black  on  his  70th  birthday:  K.  Aland  on  the 
20th-century  interlude  in  NT  textual  criticism,  C.  K.  Barrett  on  the  theological  tendency 
of  Codex  Bezae,  E.  Best  on  Eph  1:1,  H.  D.  Betz  on  Mt  6:22-23  and  ancient  Greek 
theories  of  vision,  R.  E.  Brown  on  the  relationship  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  shared  by  the 
author  of  1  John  and  his  opponents,  F.  F.  Bruce  on  the  Gospel  text  of  Marius  Vic¬ 
torious,  N.  A.  Dahl  on  0230  (=  PSI  1306)  and  the  4th-century  Greek-Latin  edition  of 
Paul’s  letters,  M.  de  Jonge  on  the  beloved  disciple  and  the  date  of  Jn,  J.  Dupont  on  the 
text  of  Lk  10:42,  J.  A.  Fitzmyer  on  Aramaic  Kephd’  and  Peter’s  name  in  the  NT,  F. 
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Hahn  on  the  parable  of  the  scattered  seed  and  its  interpretation  (Mk  4:3-8,  14-20),  D. 
Hill  on  Jesus  and  Josephus’  “messianic  prophets,”  M.  D.  Hooker  on  whether  the  Son  of 
Man  problem  is  insoluble,  A.  F.  J.  Klijn  on  patristic  evidence  for  Jewish-Christian  and 
Aramaic  Gospel  tradition,  B.  M.  Metzger  on  Jerome’s  explicit  references  to  variant 
readings  in  NT  manuscripts,  H.  Riesenfeld  on  the  text  of  Acts  10:36,  E.  Schweizer  on 
traditional  ethical  patterns  in  the  Pauline  and  post- Pauline  letters  and  their  development 
(lists  of  vices  and  house- tables),  W.  C.  van  Unnik  on  a  Greek  characteristic  of  prophecy 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  M.  Wilcox  on  investigating  the  use  of  the  OT  in  the  NT,  and 
R.  McL.  Wilson  on  Philippians  in  Fayyumic.  A  photograph  of  the  honoree,  a  list  of  his 
publications  since  1968,  and  a  preface  by  the  editors  are  included. 

Unity  and  Diversity  in  New  Testament  Theology.  Essays  in  Honor  of  George  E.  Ladd, 
ed.  R.  A.  Guelich  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1978,  $6.95)  xvi  and  219  pp.,  plate. 
Bibliography.  LCN:  78-16426.  ISBN:  0-8028-3504-X. 

Thirteen  articles  in  honor  of  Professor  Ladd  of  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  in 
Pasadena,  CA:  R.  Meye  on  Psalm  107  as  “horizon”  for  interpreting  the  miracle  stories  of 
Mk  4:35-8:26,  R.  P.  Martin  on  the  healing  of  the  centurion’s  servant/son  in  Mt  8:5-13 
and  Lk  7:1-10,  E.  F.  Harrison  on  Jn  1:14,  L.  Morris  on  the  Jesus  of  St.  John,  W.  W. 
Gasque  on  Acts  and  history,  W.  Barclay  on  “the  one,  new  man”  in  Eph  2:15,  F.  F. 
Bruce  on  diversity  in  unity  (“all  things  to  all  men”)  and  other  Pauline  tensions,  E.  J.  Epp 
on  Paul’s  diverse  imageries  of  the  human  situation  and  his  unifying  theme  of  freedom, 

I.  H.  Marshall  on  the  meaning  of  “reconciliation,”  C.  Carlston  on  the  vocabulary  of 
perfection  in  Philo  and  Hebrews,  R.  Longenecker  on  the  Melchizedek  argument  of 
Hebrews,  B.  Reicke  on  “the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob”  in  NT  theology,  and 
D.  P.  Fuller  on  biblical  theology  and  the  analogy  of  faith.  A  photograph  of  the  honoree, 
a  preface  by  the  editor,  a  biographical  sketch  and  appreciation  by  D.  A.  Hubbard,  a 
select  bibliography  of  Ladd’s  writings,  and  a  tabula  gratulatoria  are  included. 

R.  A.  Ward,  Survey  of  the  New  Testament  (Waco,  TX:  Word,  1978,  $7.95)  212  pp. 
LCN:  77-92458.  ISBN:  0-8499-0069-7. 

Written  out  of  the  author’s  long  experience  as  a  teacher  and  preacher,  this  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  content  of  the  NT  begins  with  chapters  on  the  world  into  which  the  gospel 
came  and  on  the  gospel  itself.  Then  there  are  chapters  on  the  Gospels  (“our  Lord 
establishing  the  gospel”).  Acts  (“the  church  making  known  the  gospel”),  the  Epistles 
(“the  apostles  elaborating  and  applying  the  gospel”),  and  Revelation  (“the  whole  church 
eternally  exulting  in  the  gospel”).  A  discussion  of  the  certainty  of  the  gospel  concludes 
the  volume.  Ward  was  formerly  professor  of  NT  at  Wycliffe  College,  University  of 
Toronto. 

J.  N.  M.  WijNGAARDS,  Communicating  the  Word  of  God  (Great  Wakering,  UK: 
Mayhew-McCrimmon,  1978,  paper  £4.25)  255  pp.,  42  figs.  ISBN:  0-85597-259-9. 

Addressed  primarily  to  preachers,  teachers,  parents,  and  those  with  equivalent  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  this  book  furnishes  help  to  all  who  ask  themselves:  “How  can  I  transmit 
the  message  of  Scripture  in  an  attractive  manner  and  as  effectively  as  possible?”  After 
introductory  remarks,  the  author  discusses  Scripture  as  message  and  medium  with 
reference  to  the  biblical  revival,  the  authority  of  Scripture  today,  listening  and  asking 
questions,  and  the  specificity  and  concreteness  of  biblical  preaching.  The  second  part 
considers  techniques  for  communicating  the  word  of  God:  narration;  biblical  per¬ 
sonalities;  motifs  and  themes;  perspective,  imagination,  and  mystery;  reading  Scripture 
to  others;  statements,  laws,  and  proverbs;  and  witness  and  prophecy.  Wijngaards  is  the 
author  of  Did  Christ  Rule  Out  Women  Priests?  (1977). 

The  Word  Study  Concordance,  by  G.  V.  Wigram  and  R.  D.  Winter  (xxxvi  and  1115  pp.) 
LCN:  78-68107.  ISBN:  0-8423-8391-3;  The  Word  Study  New  Testament,  ed.  R.  D. 
Winter  and  R.  H.  Winter  (viii  and  840  pp.)  LCN:  78-68102.  ISBN:  0-8423-8390-5. 
(Wheaton,  IL:  Tyndale  House  Publishers,  1978,  $29.95)  Indexed. 

The  first  volume  is  a  large-print  edition  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  NT  in  which 
a  key  number  (e.g.  976  for  “book”)  is  printed  under  each  noun,  verb,  adjective,  and 
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adverb.  That  number  allows  the  user  to  look  up  the  Greek  word  (e.g.  biblos)  in  the 
second  volume  and  there  find  all  its  other  occurrences  in  the  NT.  An  index  at  the  end  of 
the  first  volume  correlates  the  numbering  system  with  the  entries  in  W.  Bauer,  W.  F. 
Arndt,  and  F.  W.  Gingrich,  A  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament;  W.  F.  Moulton  and 
A.  S.  Geden,  A  Concordance  to  the  Greek  New  Testament;  and  G.  Kittel  and  G. 
Friedrich  (eds.),  A  Theological  Dictionary  of  the  New  Testament.  The  basic  text  of  the 
second  volume  is  The  Englishman’s  Greek  Concordance  (1840;  rev.  ed.,  1972).  It  also 
contains  references  to  Strong’s  Exhaustive  Concordance,  to  the  frequency  of  each  word, 
to  the  three  research  tools  cited  in  the  index  of  the  first  volume,  and  to  the  roots  or  bases 
of  Greek  words,  as  well  as  a  “word  family  index”  and  an  “alpha-numeric  index.” 

GOSPELS— ACTS 

F.  Bovon,  Luc  le  theologien.  Vingt-cinq  ans  de  recherches  (1950-1975),  “Le  Monde  de 
la  Bible”  (Neuchatel — Paris:  Delachaux  &  Niestle,  1978,  paper  60  F)  474  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-603-00123-X. 

Concerned  with  research  on  the  theology  of  Luke’s  Gospel  and  Acts  since  1950,  this 
book  concentrates  on  the  plan  of  God  (salvation  history  and  eschatology),  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  OT,  Christology,  the  Holy  Spirit,  salvation,  the  reception  of  salvation,  and 
the  church.  Each  chapter  begins  with  an  extensive  bibliography  arranged  according  to 
date  of  publication.  It  then  summarizes  and  evaluates  the  most  important  studies  on 
specific  issues.  For  example,  the  chapter  on  the  church  contains  sections  about  the 
nature  of  the  church  in  general,  the  church  and  Israel,  the  organization  of  the  church, 
and  the  ethic  of  the  community.  Bovon,  professor  of  theology  and  dean  of  the  theology 
faculty  at  the  University  of  Geneva,  surveyed  present-day  orientations  in  Lukan  studies 
in  an  article  in  RevTheolPhil  [§  21-107]. 

H.  Braun,  of  Nazareth.  The  Man  and  His  Time,  trans.  E.  R.  Kalin  (Philadelphia: 
Fortress,  1979,  $6.95)  xi  and  147  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-14664.  ISBN: 
0-8006-0531-2. 

Translated  from  the  second  printing  of  the  German  [NTA  14,  p.  107],  this  study 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  first  describes  his  religious  background,  the  literary  sources,  and 
the  historical  facts  of  his  life.  Then  there  are  chapters  on  Jesus’  view  of  the  end-time, 
repentance,  cultic  matters,  religious  law,  man  and  woman,  possessions,  the  neighbor, 
grace,  Jesus’  authority,  and  God.  Braun,  professor  of  NT  at  the  University  of  Mainz, 
concludes  that  Jesus  is  the  expression  for  the  way  a  person  can  go  in  obedience  and 
humility. 

A.  Buchele,  C.M.F.,  Der  Tod  Jesu  im  Lukas evangelium.  Eine  redaktionsge- 
schichtliche  Untersuchung  zu  Lk  23,  Frankfurter  Theologische  Studien  26  (Frankfurt/ 
M.:  Knecht,  1978,  paper  DM  44)  230  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7820-0408-6. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  F.  Lentzen-Deis  and  ac¬ 
cepted  in  1977  by  the  Philosophisch-Theologische  Hochschule  Sankt  Georgen  in 
Frankfurt/M.,  this  investigation  of  Jesus’  death  according  to  Luke’s  Gospel  begins  with 
verse-by-verse  and  structural  analyses  of  chap.  23:  the  trial  of  Jesus  (vv.  1-25),  Jesus  and 
the  cross  (vv.  26-49),  and  the  burial  of  Jesus  (vv.  50-56).  Then  the  other  references  to 
Jesus’  death  are  examined:  Simeon’s  prophecy  (2:34-35),  the  Nazareth  pericope  (4:16- 
30),  the  three  passion  predictions  (9:22;  9:43b-45;  18:31-34),  the  transfiguration  (9:28-36), 
the  travel  narrative  (9:51-19:44),  other  references  (19:47;  20:19-20),  the  Last  Supper 
(22:19-20),  and  the  resurrection  accounts  (24:1-49).  The  third  part  compares  the  Gospel 
material  with  the  texts  on  Jesus’  death  in  Acts.  Buchele  concludes  that  Luke  constructed 
chap.  23  in  patterns  of  “threes”  and  emphasized  the  christological  and  ecclesiological 
aspects  of  Jesus’  suffering  and  death. 

D.  A.  Carson,  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  An  Evangelical  Exposition  of  Matthew  5-7 
(Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1978,  $6.95)  157  pp.,  9  figs.  LCN:  77-93260.  ISBN:  0- 
8010-2423-4. 

Carson,  dean  of  Northwest  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Vancouver,  presents  an 
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exposition  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  according  to  this  outline:  the  norms  and  witness 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Mt  5:3-16),  the  demands  of  the  kingdom  in  relation  to  the  OT 
(5:17-48),  the  description  and  overthrow  of  religious  hypocrisy  (6:1-18),  kingdom 
perspectives  (6:19-34),  balance  and  perfection  (7:1-12),  and  two  ways  (7:13-27).  The 
appendixes  discuss  critical  approaches  to  the  Sermon  and  theological  interpretations  of 
it.  The  author  views  the  Sermon  as  portraying  a  pattern  of  conduct  that  demands 
conformity  now,  even  if  perfection  will  not  be  achieved  until  the  kingdom’s  consumma¬ 
tion. 

T.  CoRBiSHLEY,  S.J.,  The  Prayer  of  Jesus  (Garden  City,  NY:  Doubleday,  1977,  $5.95) 
119  pp.  LCN:  76-23755.  ISBN:  0-385-12545-3. 

Corbishley,  who  was  a  well-known  writer  on  spiritual  matters  and  very  active  in 
ecumenical  affairs  in  England,  attempts  to  get  behind  the  utterances  of  Jesus  to  his  spirit 
of  prayer  or  prayer  life.  After  an  introductory  discussion  of  the  common  experience  of 
prayer,  the  author  focuses  on  the  prayer  of  Jesus  and  its  setting  in  Judaism.  The  third 
chapter  examines  Jesus’  prayers  as  quoted  in  the  Gospels  (e.g.  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
thanksgivings,  the  priestly  prayer,  the  prayer  in  the  garden). 

M.  DE  JoNGE  AND  H.  M.  J.  VAN  DuYNE,  Taal  en  teken.  Ontmoetingen  metJezus  in  het 
evangelie  van  Johannes  (Nijkerk:  Callenbach,  1978,  paper  24.90  gld.)  152  pp.,  fig. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  90-266-0612-5. 

Based  on  de  Jonge’s  essays  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  published  in  English  as  Jesus: 
Stranger  from  Heaven  and  Son  of  God  [NT A  22,  p.  211],  this  book  represents  a  collab¬ 
oration  between  the  exegete  de  Jonge  and  the  preacher  and  religious  educator  van 
Duyne.  The  first  part  treats  the  particular  portrait  of  Jesus  in  Jp:  the  understanding  of 
faith,  God’s  Son  and  God’s  children,  words  and  deeds,  Jesus’  farewell  teachings,  the 
Spirit  and  the  community,  rejections  and  misunderstandings,  and  the  beloved  disciple. 
The  second  part  considers  typical  encounters  with  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel:  John  the 
Baptist,  the  first  disciples,  Nicodemus,  the  Samaritan  woman,  the  incomprehension  in 
Jerusalem,  the  man  born  blind,  and  Pilate. 

F.  DE  LA  Calle,  Aproximacion  a  los  evangelios,  Creer  y  comprender  (Madrid:  Marova, 
1978,  paper  300  ptas.)  149  pp.  ISBN:  84-269-0377-0. 

After  discussing  the  relation  between  history  and  the  Gospels,  the  author  describes  the 
early  traditions  about  Jesus  and  then  explains  the  most  important  features  of  each 
Gospel.  The  chapter  on  the  “work  of  the  community”  treats  the  selection,  diversity,  and 
value  of  the  canonical  Gospels.  The  concluding  chapter  considers  various  ways  of 
reading  the  Gospels.  De  la  Calle  is  the  author  (with  J.  Pikaza)  of  Teologta  de  los 
evangelios  de  Jesus  (1974). 

I.  DE  LA  PoTTERiE,  S.J.,  La  verite  dans  Saint  Jean.  Tome  1:  Le  Christ  et  la  verite. 
UEsprit  et  la  verite.  Tome  2:  Le  croyant  et  la  verite,  Analecta  Biblica  73  and  74  (Rome: 
Biblical  Institute  Press,  1977,  paper)  xxix  and  1128  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  development  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  S.  Lyonnet  and  presented  to 
the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  1965,  this  study  examines  the  Johannine  idea  of 
aletheia  in  terms  of  its  historical  antecedents  and  its  place  in  the  literary  and  theological 
framework  of  the  Johannine  writings.  After  remarks  on  the  general  confrontation  be¬ 
tween  the  Johannine  concept  and  that  of  Hellenistic  and  gnostic  dualism,  the  author 
discusses  “Jesus  and  the  truth”  under  three  headings:  word  and  truth,  witness  for  the 
truth,  and  Jesus-truth.  Then  the  theme  of  “the  Spirit  and  the  truth”  is  explored  with 
reference  to  key  texts  in  1  John  (e.g.  4:6)  and  the  Paraclete-passages  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  The  second  volume,  which  treats  “the  believer  and  the  truth,”  focuses  on  doing 
the  truth  as  the  work  of  faith,  knowing  the  truth,  being  of  the  truth,  living  in  the  truth, 
liberation  by  the  truth,  becoming  co-workers  of  the  truth,  and  the  truth  and  its  oppo¬ 
sites.  According  to  de  la  Potterie,  John  viewed  truth  as  a  historical  reality:  the  definitive 
revelation  brought  by  Jesus  Christ  and  presented  in  him. 
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R.  J.  Dillon,  From  Eye-Witnesses  to  Ministers  of  the  Word.  Tradition  and  Composi¬ 
tion  in  Luke  24,  Analecta  Biblica  82  (Rome:  Biblical  Institute  Press,  1978,  paper  21,000 
L  or  $26.25)  xv  and  336  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  C.  M.  Martini  and  A. 
Vanhoye  and  presented  to  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  this  investigation  of  the 
Lukan  Easter  narrative  probes  the  Evangelist’s  selection,  coordination,  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  source  material  in  chap.  24  and  related  passages.  The  text  is  studied  according 
to  this  outline;  the  discovery  of  the  empty  tomb  (23:55-24:12),  the  Emmaus  narrative 
(24:13-35),  and  the  appearance  to  the  apostolic  circle  (24:36-53).  The  final  chapter 
situates  Lk  24  in  the  larger  context  of  Lk-Acts.  Dillon,  professor  of  NT  at  St.  Joseph’s 
Seminary,  Dunwoodie,  Yonkers,  NY,  concludes  that  Luke’s  vision  of  Christian  origins 
embraces  a  two-epoch  pattern  of  sacred  history  and  that  the  Easter  story  is  intended  to 
illustrate  the  harmonious  passage  of  the  first  epoch  into  the  second. 

N.  M.  Flanagan,  O.S.M.,  Mark,  Matthew,  and  Luke:  A  Guide  to  the  Gospel  Parallels. 
A  Companion  for  Individuals  and  Study  Groups  to  the  Gospel  Parallels  of  Burton  H. 
Throckmorton,  Jr.  (Collegeville,  MN:  Liturgical  Press,  1978,  paper  $4.75)  xii  and  91  pp. 
ISBN;  0-8146-1005-6. 

This  companion  to  a  popular  English  synopsis  of  the  Gospels  first  defines  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  as  the  literary  end-products  of  a  complex  and  multiple  Christian  effort  and  then 
describes  the  Two-Document  hypothesis  as  the  best  theory  now  available.  After  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  sequence  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  as  seen  from  the  index  to  Gospel  Parallels 
and  on  individual  Gospel  paragraphs  (nos.  2,  6,  8,  10,  11,  17,  13,  18,  19,  74,  38,  113, 
122),  the  author  illustrates  what  can  be  learned  about  each  Gospel  (structure,  purpose 
and  theology,  author,  place  and  time,  audience)  from  the  study  of  the  synopsis.  Flana¬ 
gan  is  professor  of  NT  studies  at  the  Graduate  Theological  Union  in  Berkeley,  CA. 

A.  George,  S.M.,  Etudes  sur  Voeuvre  de  Luc,  Sources  Bibliques  (Paris:  Gabalda,  1978, 
paper)  487  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

This  posthumously  published  volume  contains  eighteen  articles  on  various  aspects  of 
Lk-Acts.  After  “literary  studies”  on  the  construction  of  the  third  Gospel  [§  12-186],  the 
parallelism  between  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  in  Lk  1-2  (1970),  and  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Lukan  miracle  stories,  there  are  five  papers  on  the  “gospel  mission”: 
Israel  [§  13-893],  the  expression  “by  the  hand  of  God”  in  Lk  11:20  [§  11-1067],  miracles 
(1977),  angels,  and  the  meaning  of  Jesus’  death  [§  18-889].  Under  “the  Christ”  there  are 
articles  on  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  [§  10-538],  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  the  kingship  of  Jesus. 
Studies  on  the  reign  of  God,  the  vocabulary  of  salvation  [§  21-759],  and  eschatology 
appear  under  “the  end  of  time.”  The  final  section  (“the  life  of  the  faithful”)  contains 
essays  on  conversion,  ministries  (1974),  prayer,  and  the  mother  of  Jesus. 

D.  C.  Ghidelli,  Atti  degli  Apostoli,  La  Sacra  Bibbia,  Nuova  serie;  Nuovo  Testamento 
(Turin:  Marietti,  1978,  paper  6,900  L)  x  and  229  pp.  Bibliography. 

In  his  thirty-page  introduction,  the  author  provides  general  information  about  Acts 
and  calls  attention  to  the  essential  aspects  of  Lukan  theology.  The  main  part  of  the  book 
presents  on  facing  pages  a  new  Italian  translation  and  the  Greek  text  (with  references  to 
other  biblical  passages  and  textual  notes).  Printed  beneath  the  translation  and  text  is  an 
extensive  commentary  on  philological,  literary,  and  theological  matters.  A  27-page 
theological  dictionary  concludes  the  volume.  Ghidelli,  who  teaches  at  the  theological 
seminary  of  Crema-Lodi  and  on  the  theological  faculty  at  Milan,  is  also  the  author  of 
Gesu  e  vivo.  Introduzione  agli  scritti  di  Luca  (1977). 

J.  Gnilka,  Das  Evangelium  nach  Markus.  1.  Teilband:  Mk  1-8,26  Evangelisch- 
Katholischer  Kommentar  zum  Neuen  Testament  2/1  (Zurich — Einsiedeln — Cologne: 
Benziger,  1978,  paper  DM  56;  Neukirchen-Vluyn;  Neukirchener)  316  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphies.  ISBN:  3-545-23106-2  (Benziger),  3-7887-0576-0  (Neukirchener). 

In  his  nineteen-page  introduction  Gnilka  discusses  Mark’s  place  in  the  history  of 
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theology  and  the  new  Gattung  of  Gospel,  the  theology  and  structure  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  questions  of  authorship  and  origin.  The  body  of  the  volume  is  a  pericope-by-pericope 
commentary  on  the  first  half  of  Mk:  the  beginning  (1:1-15),  Jesus’  powerful  activity 
before  all  the  people  (1:16-3:12),  Jesus’  teaching  and  miracles  (3:13-6:6a),  and  the 
rambling  journey  (6:6b-8:26).  Gnilka,  professor  of  NT  on  the  Catholic  theological 
faculty  at  Munich,  seeks  to  inform  his  readers  about  Markan  research,  to  make  the  text 
intelligible  with  regard  to  origin  and  content,  and  to  sketch  the  historical  impact  of  the 
individual  passages  and  the  Gospel  as  a  whole.  The  ten  excursuses  treat  the  Son  of  God, 
Galilee,  the  scribes,  leprosy,  the  tax  collectors,  the  Pharisees,  the  messianic  secret,  the 
parable  theory,  Jesus’  miracles  and  exorcisms,  and  the  levitical  purity-regulations. 

J.  M.  GonzAlez  Ruiz,  Evangelio  apocrifo  segun  San  Simon  el  Zelota,  Nuevas  Fron- 
teras  (Madrid:  Marova,  1977,  paper;  Barcelona:  Fontanella)  180  pp.  ISBN:  84-269- 
0362-2  (Marova),  84-244-0435-1  (Fontanella). 

Following  the  early  Christian  practice  of  composing  apocryphal  Gospels,  this  volume 
purports  to  tell  the  story  of  Jesus  through  the  eyes  of  Simon  the  Zealot  (see  Lk  6:15).  It 
emphasizes  the  effects  that  Jesus  had  on  the  people  of  Palestine  and  their  hope  of  victory 
over  the  Roman  occupiers.  Though  a  fictional  account,  it  draws  material  from  the 
canonical  Gospels  and  from  other  NT  writings. 

P.  A.  Gramaglia,  Uuomo  della  Sindone  non  e  Gesu  Cristo.  UnHpotesi  storica  fondata 
sii  documenti  finora  trascurati  (Turin:  Claudiana,  1978,  paper  2,800  L)  85  pp. 

This  study  of  the  Shroud  of  Turin  contains  five  major  chapters:  the  evidence  in  the 
Gospel  accounts  of  Jesus’  burial,  the  discovery  of  relics  of  Jesus  from  the  4th  to  the  7th 
century,  the  traditions  about  images  of  Jesus,  the  Shroud  of  Turin  as  the  burial  garment 
of  a  man  crucified  “like  Christ”  in  7th-century  A.D.  Palestine,  and  the  terminology 
applied  to  the  burial  garments  of  Christ  by  Christian  writers  and  preachers.  An  appen¬ 
dix  by  C.  Papini  tells  the  story  of  “rival”  shrouds.  The  material  in  this  book  appeared  as 
a  series  of  articles  in  “il  foglio,”  a  monthly  published  in  Turin.  Gramaglia,  the  author  of 
II  battesimo  dei  bambini  nei  primi  quattro  secoli  (1974),  concludes  that  the  man  of  the 
Shroud  of  Turin  was  not  Jesus  Christ. 

E.  Grasser,  Das  Problem  der  Parusieverzogerung  in  den  synoptischen  Evangelien  und 
in  der  Apostelgeschichte,  Beiheft  zur  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  neutestamentliche  Wissenschaft 
und  die  Kunde  der  alteren  Kirche  22  (3rd  enlarged  ed.;  Berlin — New  York:  de  Gruyter, 
1977,  DM  78)  xxxiv  and  237  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-11-007512-1. 

The  second  edition  of  this  study  of  the  problem  of  the  delay  of  the  parousia  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  and  Acts  was  described  in  NTA  6,  p.  149.  The  new  edition  contains  a 
two-page  foreword  and  a  24-page  introduction  in  which  the  author  discusses  his  thesis  in 
the  light  of  research  on  NT  eschatology  during  the  past  twenty  years.  A  fourteen-page 
bibliographic  supplement  is  also  included. 

L.  Grollenberg,  Jesus,  trans.  J.  Bowden  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1979,  paper 
$4.50)  X  and  127  pp.  LCN:  78-13478.  ISBN:  0-664-24232-4. 

Translated  from  the  Duich.  J ezus :  weg  naar  hoopvol  samen  leven  (1974),  this  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Jesus’  life  and  teaching  arose  out  of  a  series  of  meetings  with  lay  groups  and  seeks 
to  portray  Jesus  as  a  very  human  person.  After  tracing  Jesus’  background  in  Jewish 
history  and  his  roots  in  the  prophetic  tradition,  it  shows  how  he  added  his  own  ideas  to 
that  tradition  and  how  the  early  church  grew  from  his  ideas.  Grollenberg  is  also  the 
author  of  Rediscovering  the  Bible  (1978)  and  Paul  (1979). 

J.-M.  Guillaume,  Luc.  Interprete  des  anciennes  traditions  sur  la  resurrection  de 
Jesus,  Etudes  Bibliques  (Paris:  Gabalda,  1979,  paper)  305  pp.  Indexed. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  J.  Schmitt  and  presented  to 
the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  the  University  of  Strasbourg,  this  study  of  the  Lukan 
resurrection  narratives  begins  with  an  analysis  of  the  empty-tomb  account  (Lk  24:1-12) 
in  which  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  women  and  to  Peter.  The  part  on  the  Emmaus 
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disciples  (Lk  24:13-35)  contains  discussions  of  the  pericope  as  a  Lukan  composition, 
biblical  and  Hellenistic  parallels  and  the  literary  genre,  the  traditional  and  historical 
data  underlying  the  present  text,  the  kerygma,  and  the  shared  meal.  The  part  on  the 
paschal  experience  of  the  Twelve  considers  the  appearance  to  the  disciples  (Lk  24:36-49) 
and  the  ascension  (Lk  24:50-53;  Acts  1:1-14).  Guillaume  concludes  that  the  purpose  of 
Luke’s  resurrection  narratives  was  to  state  the  Christian  kerygma  in  a  precise  manner 
and  to  strengthen  Greco-Roman  Christianity  at  the  end  of  the  1st  century  A.D. 

E.  G.  Hinson,  Jesus  Christ,  Faith  of  Our  Fathers  1  (Wilmington,  NC:  Consortium 
Books/McGrath  Publishing  Co.,  1977,  $9.50)  xvi  and  187  pp.  LCN:  77-9548.  ISBN: 
0-8434-0620-8  (cloth),  0-8434-0633-X  (paper). 

The  first  volume  in  an  eight-volume  history  of  Christianity  in  America  is  devoted  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  root  of  the  church.  The  part  entitled  “waiting  for  the  Messiah” 
considers  Israel  as  a  covenant  people,  Jesus’  homeland  and  people,  and  Jesus’  world. 
The  section  on  “the  fullness  of  time”  explores  Jesus’  life  and  ministry,  his  teaching,  and 
his  death  and  resurrection,  and  the  third  part  traces  the  spread  of  Christianity  “into  all 
the  world”  from  A.D.  30  to  400.  Hinson  is  professor  of  church  history  at  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Louisville,  KY. 

J.  Hug,  La  finale  de  Vevangile  de  Marc  (Me  16,  9-20),  Etudes  Bibliques  (Paris:  Gabalda, 
1978,  paper)  266  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Accepted  in  1974  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  by  the  Jesuit  theological  faculty  at  Lyon- 
Fourviere,  this  study  treats  the  long  ending  of  Mk  (16:9-20)  as  a  theological  document  in 
its  own  right.  After  showing  that  the  passage  was  not  written  by  the  Evangelist,  Hug 
explores  its  composition  and  structure  and  analyzes  its  theological  motifs,  e.g.  resurrec¬ 
tion,  the  disciples  and  their  mission,  the  signs,  enthronement  at  God’s  right  hand,  and 
the  Lord’s  cooperation  and  assistance.  The  remaining  chapters  discuss  the  possible 
sources  and  the  passage’s  literary  character,  its  relation  to  Mk  1:1-16:8,  and  the  text- 
critical  problem  of  the  Gospel’s  ending.  Hug  concludes  that  Mk  16:9-20  is  a  document  of 
the  Christian  mission  in  a  Hellenistic  environment  during  the  second  third  of  the  2nd 
century  A.D.,  and  that  it  represents  a  community  open  to  all  who  believed  in  and 
experienced  the  saving  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

S.  P.  Kealy,  That  you  may  believe.  The  Gospel  according  to  John  (Slough,  UK:  St  Paul 
Publications,  1978,  paper  £3.25  or  $7)  viii  and  177  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  0- 
85439-146-0. 

Intended  as  an  aid  to  an  appreciative  reading  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  this  volume  first 
discusses  the  content  and  character  of  the  Gospel,  its  aim  and  authorship,  and  its 
theological  outlook.  Then  nine  chapters  are  devoted  to  exposition  of  the  Gospel’s  major 
sections:  the  Prologue  (1:1-18),  the  seven  days  of  the  new  creation  (1:19-2:11),  the  new 
life  of  Jesus  and  the  OT  institutions  (2:12-4:54),  Jesus  and  the  Jewish  feasts  (5-10),  the 
Lazarus-event  and  its  consequences  (11-12),  the  Last  Supper  and  the  last  discourses 
(13-17),  the  glorification  of  Christ  (18-19),  the  resurrection  (20),  and  the  epilogue  (21). 
Kealy,  the  author  of  Jesus  the  Teacher  (1978),  observes  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
distinctive  in  its  in-depth  presentation  of  Jesus’  person  and  work,  its  gospel  of  life,  and 
its  existential  challenge. 

W.  H.  Kelber,  Markus  Story  of  Jesus  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1979,  paper  $2.95)  96  pp. 
LCN:  78-14668.  ISBN:  0-8006-1355-4. 

This  interpretative  retelling  of  Mark’s  story  of  Jesus’  life  and  death  approaches  the 
Gospel  from  a  literary  perspective,  emphasizing  story  line,  characters,  and  plot.  The 
Gospel  is  discussed  according  to  this  outline:  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  (1:1-4:34),  the 
blindness  of  the  disciples  (4:35-8:21),  the  suffering  of  the  Son  of  Man  (8:22-10:52),  the 
end  of  the  Temple  (11:1-13:37),  and  the  coronation  in  humiliation  (14:1-16:8).  Kelber, 
the  author  oiThe  Kingdom  in  Mark  (1974)  and  the  editor  oiThe  Passion  in  Mark  (1976), 
views  the  rejection  of  tradition  and  the  return  to  origins  as  central  to  Mark’s  theological 
enterprise. 
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J.  Konings,  De  heerlijke  mens  Jezus.  Leesoefeningen  bij  Sint-Jan  (Antwerpen — 
Amsterdam:  Patmos,  1977,  paper  350  Bel.  fr.)  208  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  90-292- 
9920-7. 

After  a  twenty-page  introduction  to  the  historical  setting  and  literary  character  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  the  author  provides  explications  of  major  texts:  the  overture  (1:1-18),  the 
beginning  (1:19-4:54),  bread  from  heaven  (6),  the  blind  man  sees  and  the  seeing  ones  are 
blind  (9),  the  hour  has  come  (12:20-50),  love  to  the  end  (13),  Jesus’  farewell  (14-16), 
Jesus’  prayer  (17),  the  exaltation  and  the  Spirit  (18-20),  and  signs  or  belief  (20:30-31). 
The  concluding  chapter  on  John  the  theologian  discusses  Christ  and  the  Father,  es¬ 
chatology,  church  and  sacraments,  and  dualism.  This  book  is  an  expanded  version  of 
the  Portuguese  Encontro  com  o  quarto  evangelho  (1975). 

S.  Lamberigts,  Dit  boek  gaat  over  Jezus.  De  evangelien:  verstaan,  bidden,  bespreken, 
leven  (Tielt — Amsterdam:  Lannoo,  1978,  paper  340  Bel.  fr.)  276  pp.  ISBN:  90-209- 
0718-2. 

The  author,  professor  of  NT  exegesis  at  the  Sint-Truiden  Seminary  and  the 
Theologisch  en  Pastoraal  Centrum  in  Antwerp,  offers  a  brief  introduction  to  each  Gos¬ 
pel  followed  by  seven  exegetical-meditative  expositions  of  key  texts.  The  passages  dis¬ 
cussed  are  Mk  1:14-15;  1:29-39;  2:1-12;  5:21-43;  7:1-23;  8:27-30;  16:1-8;  Mt  1:1-17; 
2:1-12;  8-10;  11:2-6;  14:13-21;  14:22-33;  22:1-14;  Lk  2:41-52;  11:9-13;  14:25-35;  18:9-14; 
19:1-10;  21:5-19;  24:13-35;  Jn  1:1-18;  1:6-8,  19-34;  2:1-11;  9:1-41;  13:1-20;  15:1-8;  and 
20:19-23.  An  appendix  provides  suggestions  and  questions  for  discussion. 

J.  R.  Macphail,  The  Parables  of  Jesus  King  and  Teacher,  ed.  H.  Palmer  and  A.  F. 
Thyagaraju  (1976,  paper  Rs  4)  xiv  and  98  pp.;  The  Sermons  of  Jesus  King  and  Teacher, 
ed.  H.  Palmer  (1977,  paper  Rs  8)  xviii  and  168  pp.;  The  Kingdom  and  the  King,  ed.  H. 
Palmer  (1977,  paper  ^  5.50)  xii  and  84  pp.  (Madras:  The  Christian  Literature  Society) 
Indexed. 

These  volumes  are  part  of  a  substantial  work  of  biblical  exposition  that  the  author 
was  preparing  prior  to  his  death  in  1968.  The  book  on  the  parables  begins  with  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  nature  of  the  parables  and  their  interpretation  and  then  studies  individual 
parables  under  three  headings:  Look!  Judge!  Act!  The  volume  on  the  sermons  of  Jesus 
concentrates  on  the  setting  and  content  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt  5-7)  and  the 
Last  Supper  discourse  (Jn  13-17).  The  book  on  the  kingdom  and  the  King  presents  the 
background  to  the  whole  drama  and  gives  special  consideration  to  the  often  puzzling 
sayings  about  the  kingdom  and  the  Son  of  Man.  Macphail  was  teacher,  warden,  and 
principal  of  Madras  Christian  College. 

J.  MAnek,  .  .  .  Und  brachte  Frucht.  Die  Gleichnisse  Jesu.  Ein  Arbeitsbuch  fur  die  Aus- 
und  Weiterbildung  kirchlicher  Mitarbeiter,  trans.  J.  and  U.  Dachsel  (Stuttgart:  Calwer, 
1977,,  paper  DM  9.80)  119  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7668-0548-7. 

Translated  from  a  Czech  original,  this  volume  begins  with  a  thirteen-page  general 
introduction  to  the  Gospel  parables.  It  treats  their  literary  form  and  structure,  their 
place  in  Jesus’  teaching  and  the  early  church,  and  their  relation  to  material  in  Gospel  of 
Thomas  and  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls.  The  body  of  the  book  provides  expositions  of  all  the 
parables  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  according  to  the  following  arrangement:  the  Markan 
parables  and  their  parallels,  the  Matthean  parables  and  their  Lukan  parallels,  and  the 
Lukan  parables. 

E.  L.  Martin,  The  Birth  of  Christ  Recalculated,  Scientific  &  Historical  Series 
(Pasadena,  CA — Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  UK:  Foundation  for  Biblical  Research,  1978, 
paper)  iv  and  128  pp.,  4  figs.,  folding  chart.  Bibliography. 

Martin,  director  of  the  Foundation  for  Biblical  Research  in  Pasadena,  CA,  argues 
that  Jesus  was  born  in  the  late  summer  of  2  B.C.  and  that  the  Magi  arrived  three  months 
later,  when  the  planet  Jupiter  was  “standing  still”  over  Bethlehem.  His  conclusions  are 
based  on  newly  compiled  astronomical  data  and  on  investigation  of  reports  by  Josephus, 
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Luke,  and  other  historical  writers.  The  four  appendixes  treat  the  identity  of  the  Magi, 
the  king-star  in  prophecy,  the  banishment  of  Julia,  and  Quintilius  Varus  and  the  lapis 
tiburtinus . 

J.  L.  IMartyn,  History  &  Theology  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (2nd  rev.  ed.;  Nashville: 
Abingdon,  1979,  $8.95)  176  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-10634.  ISBN:  0- 
687-17150-4. 

An  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  a  very  influential  study  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  that 
was  first  published  in  1968  [NT A  13,  p.  157].  Martyn  argues  that  the  Gospel  is  a 
two-level  drama,  the  first  level  involving  the  historical  Jesus  (A.D.  30)  and  the  second 
involving  the  Evangelist’s  contemporary  situation  (A.D.  90).  The  major  parts  of  the 
book  treat  the  synagogue-church  drama  and  the  erection  of  a  wall  of  separation  (Jn  9), 
the  continuation  of  the  drama  after  the  erection  of  the  wall  (Jn  5;  7),  and  the  major 
theological  terms  of  the  conversation.  An  appendix  on  bibliography  pertinent  to  the 
hypothesis  of  a  signs-source  in  Jn  has  been  added  in  this  edition. 

A.  J.  Mattill,  Jr.,  Luke  and  the  Last  Things.  A  perspective  for  the  understanding  of 
Lukan  thought  (Dillsboro,  NC:  Western  North  Carolina  Press,  1979,  paper)  xi  and  247 
pp.,  9  figs.  Bibliography.  LCN:  78-72980.  ISBN:  0-915948-03-6. 

This  examination  of  Lukan  eschatology  considers  the  concepts  current  in  the 
Evangelist’s  universe  of  discourse,  the  appropriate  texts  from  canonical  and  noncanoni- 
cal  sources,  the  key  words  used  by  Luke  to  express  his  thought,  and  the  theories 
developed  by  students  of  the  Bible  throughout  the  ages.  The  chapters  revolve  around 
specific  texts:  the  apocalyptic  nature  of  Lk-Acts  (Lk  21:11),  the  deapocalypticizing  of 
Lk-Acts  (Lk  16:16),  the  Platonizing  of  Lk-Acts  (Lk  16:19-31),  imminent  expectation  in 
Acts  (Acts  17:31),  imminent  expectation  in  Lk  (Lk  3:15),  speedily  but  not  immediately 
(Lk  11:3),  the  question  of  the  present  reality  of  the  kingdom  (Lk  17:21),  and  holy  war  (Lk 
12:49).  Mattill  argues  that  Luke  wrote  during  what  he  perceived  as  the  final  holy  war 
and  sought  to  give  the  church’s  world  mission  a  new  impetus  now  that  the  eschatological 
goal  was  in  sight. 

O.  F.  A.  Meinardus,  St.  Paul  in  Greece  a.nd  St.  Paul’s  Last  Journey,  In  the  Footsteps 
of  the  Saints  (New  Rochelle,  NY:  Caratzas  Brothers,  1979,  paper  $4.95  each)  xiv  and 
127  pp.;  xvi  and  159  pp.  Illustrated.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-51244;  78- 
51247.  ISBN:  0-89241-072-8  (cloth),  0-89241-045-0  (paper);  0-89241-073-6  (cloth), 
0-89241-046-9  (paper). 

These  two  volumes  study  Paul’s  journeys  as  they  are  known  from  Acts  and  the 
Pauline  epistles  in  light  of  the  available  geographical,  historical,  and  archaeological 
data.  Observations  about  the  life  and  customs  of  the  contemporary  inhabitants  are  also 
supplied.  The  volume  on  Paul’s  activities  in  Greece  begins  with  the  call  to  Macedonia  in 
Acts  16:8-10  and  treats  his  travels  in  Macedonia  (Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Veria),  Achaea 
(Athens,  Corinth),  Rhodes,  and  Crete.  The  other  volume  follows  Acts  20:2-28:31  and 
considers  the  foreshadowing  of  the  end,  the  return  to  Jerusalem,  imprisonment  in 
Caesarea  Maritima,  the  journey  to  Rome,  the  stay  in  Rome,  the  journey  to  Spain,  and 
martyrdom.  Meinardus  is  the  author  of  St.  Paul  in  Ephesus  and  the  Cities  of  Galatia 
and  Cyprus  (1973). 

B.  F.  Meyer,  The  Aims  of  Jesus  (London:  SCM,  1979,  £9.50)  335  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
0-334-00027-0. 

In  an  effort  to  understand  the  Jesus  of  ancient  Palestine  and  to  define  his  aims,  Meyer 
first  inv'estigates  the  hermeneutical  issues  involved  in  such  a  project:  the  history  of  the 
quest  of  the  historical  Jesus,  the  data  on  Jesus  in  the  Gospels,  Jesus  and  critical  history, 
and  the  relation  between  history  and  faith.  The  part  devoted  to  the  aims  of  Jesus 
discusses  traditions  concerning  John  the  Baptist,  public  traditions  about  Jesus,  esoteric 
traditions  about  Jesus,  and  the  question  whether  Jesus  can  be  known  historically. 
Meyer,  professor  in  the  department  of  religious  studies  at  McMaster  University  in 
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Ontario,  concludes  that  love  for  others  made  Jesus  epitomize  his  life  in  the  single  act  of 
going  to  his  death. 

F.  J.  Moloney,  S.D.B.,  The  Johannine  Son  of  Man,  Biblioteca  di  scienze  religiose  14 
(2nd  ed.;  Rome:  Libreria  Ateneo  Salesiano,  1978,  paper  10,000  L)  xv  and  306  pp. 
Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  described  in  21,  p.  89.  This  edition  contains  a 
36-page  appendix  in  which  the  author  discusses  the  background  to  John’s  use  of  “Son  of 
Man”  and  the  place  of  the  Johannine  understanding  of  Jesus  as  Son  of  Man  within  the 
Johannine  community.  A  six-page  supplementary  bibliography  has  also  been  added. 

L.  Monloubou,  Lire,  precher  VEvangile  de  Marc.  Homelies  annee  B  (Mulhouse:  Sal¬ 
vator,  1978,  paper  45  F)  170  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-7067-0035-1. 

Similar  in  format  to  the  author’s  Lire,  precher  VEvangile  de  Matthieu  (1977),  this 
volume  presents  exegetical  discussions  of  the  thirty-six  passages  in  Mk  that  are  read  on 
Sundays  and  feast  days  in  the  Roman  Catholic  liturgy.  The  texts  are  arranged  according 
to  their  appearance  in  the  Gospel.  In  his  ten-page  introduction,  the  author  describes  the 
Gospel  as  the  outline  of  the  itinerary  that  leads  to  accepting  Jesus  cis  the  Son  of  God. 

E.  Morin  et  al.,  L^Evenement- Jesus  dans  les  structures  de  la  sociHe  juive,  “Dossiers 
libres”  (Paris:  Cerf,  1978,  paper  23  F)  174  pp.,  4  figs.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
2-204-01249-1. 

In  the  hope  of  discovering  how  the  Jesus-event  produced  a  new  interpretation  of 
existence  and  a  new  style  of  life  in  Ist-century  A.D.  Palestine,  this  book  presents 
chapters  on  the  various  structures  of  Jewish  society:  economic,  familial,  social,  political, 
and  cultic  and  cultural.  Each  chapter  contains  an  exposition  of  the  most  important 
features  of  Jewish  life  and  a  reflection  on  what  impact  the  Jesus-event  had  on  them.  The 
Gospel  material  is  discussed  with  reference  to  M.-E.  Boismard’s  theory  of  multiple 
sources  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Morin,  professor  of  exegesis  for  several  dioceses  in 
France,  developed  the  material  in  this  book  in  conjunction  with  members  of  the  Equipes 
enseignantes. 

J.  F.  O’Grady,  Individual  and  community  in  John  (Rome:  Biblical  Institute  Press, 
1978,  paper  2,500  L  or  $3.15)  81  pp.  Bibliography. 

This  booklet  contains  the  section  on  the  faith-response  demanded  by  the  Johannine 
Christ  from  the  author’s  doctoral  dissertation  (directed  by  L.  Sabourin)  presented  to  the 
Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  1977.  Also  included  are  the  table  of  contents  for  the  whole 
thesis  and  a  twelve-page  summary.  O’Grady,  professor  of  NT  at  St.  Bernard’s  Seminary 
in  Rochester,  NY,  concludes  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  individualistic  as  a  necessary 
element  of  its  basic  christological  posture,  but  that  this  emphasis  does  not  preclude  the 
presence  of  a  Christian  community  [see  §§  22-811;  23-880]. 

R.  F.  O’Toole,  S.J.,  Acts  26.  The  Christological  Climax  of  Paul’s  Defense  (Ac  22:1- 
26:32),  Analecta  Biblica  78  (Rome:  Biblical  Institute  Press,  1978,  paper  11,500  L  or 
$14.35)  xii  and  198  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  C.  M.  Martini  and  accepted 
by  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  this  study  argues  that  Acts  26  forms  the  christological 
climax  of  Paul’s  defense  in  chaps.  22-26.  After  a  brief  history  of  the  interpretation  of 
Acts  26,  the  author  lays  down  the  directions  for  his  investigation.  He  discerns  in  Acts  26 
a  diptych,  in  which  the  first  part  of  each  panel  (vv.  4-5,  9-21)  presents  the  life  of  Paul 
and  the  second  part  (vv.  6-8,  22-23)  looks  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  passage 
also  contains  acaptatio  benevolentiae  (vv.  2-3),  a  dialogue  (vv.  24-29),  and  a  conclusion 
(vv.  30-32).  The  bulk  of  the  book  explains  the  climactic  and  christological  nature  of  the 
various  parts.  O’Toole,  who  now  teaches  in  the  department  of  theology  at  St.  Louis 
University,  concludes  that  Luke’s  major  purpose  in  Acts  26  was  to  defend  the  Christian 
belief  in  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  realized  in  Christ. 
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G.  Perrino,  La  Chiesa  secondo  Luca.  Rifiessioni  sugli  Atti  degli  Apostoli,  Ritiri  ed 
esercizi  17  (Turin-Leumann:  Elle  Di  Ci,  1978,  paper  3,400  L)  248  pp.  ISBN:  88-01- 
10908-3. 

The  author  of  Cristiani  nello  Spirito  Santo  takes  the  narrative  framework  of  Acts  as  a 
starting  point  for  seventeen  reflections  on  the  church.  Among  the  topics  treated  are  the 
continuity  and  unity  between  Christ  and  the  church,  the  coming  of  the  Spirit,  the  church 
and  the  cross,  obedience  and  community,  the  bread  of  life,  service,  the  two  worlds 
represented  by  Athens  and  Corinth,  and  Jesus  the  priest. 

A,  PoLAG,  Fragmenta  Q.  Texth eft  zur  Logienqu elle  (Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener, 
1979,  paper  DM  10.80)  102  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-7887-0541-8. 

The  author  of  Die  Christologie  der  Logienquelle  (1977)  offers  a  reconstruction  of  the 
Greek  text  of  the  seventy-five  passages  considered  to  have  been  part  of  the  sayings- 
source  Q  used  by  Matthew  and  Luke  in  their  Gospels.  On  facing  pages  he  provides  the 
form  of  the  Q-sayings  judged  to  be  original  on  literary-critical  and  redaction-critical 
grounds,  and  the  textual  variants  and  opinions  of  modern  scholars.  Four  appendixes 
present  the  uncertain  texts,  the  introductory  expressions,  the  parallels  in  Mk,  and  the 
quotations  from  the  Septuagint. 

B.  Ramazzotti ,  Comunitd  e  missione.  Uimpegno  missionario  oggi  alia  luce  di  Atti  degli 
Apostoli,  Collana  “Missione  Nuova,”  Sezione  biblica  (Bologna:  Editrice  Missionaria 
Italia,  1978,  paper  4,000  L)  254  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  Evangelizzazione  e  promo- 
zione  umana  nella  luce  della  Bibbia  (Verona:  ^ssioni  Africane,  1977,  paper  1,000  L) 
72  pp.  Bibliography. 

In  the  first  book,  the  author  discusses  Luke’s  view  in  Acts  of  the  church’s  missionary 
involvement  under  these  headings:  the  excellence  and  urgency  of  missionary  involve¬ 
ment,  universal  salvation  as  the  objective  of  missionary  activity,  and  reports  about 
fellowship  between  Christian  communities.  The  second  part  of  the  book  concerns  the 
missionary  involvement  of  our  churches  according  to  Acts  and  focuses  on  the  mission  as 
communitarian  involvement,  universal  salvation  as  the  goal,  and  community  of  goods 
as  the  expression  of  fellowship  and  as  the  demand  of  eucharistic  sharing.  The  second 
book  is  a  commentary  on  the  treatment  of  the  biblical  roots  of  evangelization  and  human 
development  in  a  recent  Roman  document.  It  can  be  obtained  from  the  author  at 
Missioni  Africane,  Vicolo  Pozzo  1,  37100  Verona,  Italy. 

E.  Rosenstock-Huessy,  The  Fruit  of  Lips  or  Why  Four  Gospels,  ed.  M.  Davis  Battles, 
Pittsburgh  Theological  Monograph  Series  19  (Pittsburgh:  Pickwick,  1978,  paper  $4.25) 
xxii  and  144  pp.,  fig.  LCN:  78-8524.  ISBN:  0-915138-26-3. 

This  study  was  originally  published  in  German  as  part  of  Die  Sprache  des 
Menschengeschlechts  (1964)  and  then  reissued  in  a  smaller  book  entitled  Die  Um- 
wandlung  des  Wortes  Gottes  (1968).  The  author  describes  the  four  Gospels  as  the  lips  of 
the  crucified  Christ  whose  fruit  we  are  expected  to  be  (see  Isa  57:18-19),  and  views  them 
as  forming  a  ring — a  line  bent  back  upon  itself  where  end  begets  beginning.  He  sum¬ 
marizes  his  position  in  this  way:  “If  ‘the  Four  Gospels”  were  His  lips,  the  lips  formed 
themselves  by  Matthew’s  going  forward  motivating  Mark  to  move  into  the  inner 
sanctuary;  Mark  motivating  Luke  to  look  up  the  records  from  the  past;  Luke  motivating 
John  to  move  into  the  eternal  cosmic  seat  of  truth.”  The  editor  has  supplied  an  eight- 
page  introduction. 

F.  Spadafora,  La  Risurrezione  di  Gesu  (Rovigo:  Istituto  Padano  di  Arti  Grafiche,  1978, 
paper  5,000  L)  246  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  first  part  of  this  study  takes  issue  with  X.  heon-DuiouFs  Resurrection  de  Jesus  et 
message  pascal  (1971),  criticizing  his  approach  to  the  Gospels  in  the  light  of  recent 
Roman  ecclesiastical  documents.  The  second  part  concentrates  on  the  NT  evidence,  the 
burial  of  Jesus,  references  in  Acts,  the  empty  tomb,  Jn  20,  the  faith  of  Peter  (see  Lk 
24:12;  Jn  20:3-10),  and  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Lord.  The  third  part  affirms  the 
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antiquity  and  correctness  of  faith  in  the  resurrection.  The  appendix  contains  statements 
on  the  resurrection  by  Pope  Paul  VI,  A.  Feuillet,  C.  Journet,  G.  Bavaud,  and  P,  C. 
Landucci. 

C.  Spicq,  O.F.,  Uamour  de  Dieu  revele  aux  hommes  dans  les  ecrits  de  saint  Jean  (Paris: 
Feu  Nouveau,  1978,  paper  55  F)  214  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-85017-005-4. 

This  book  is  an  adaptation  for  a  nonspecialist  audience  of  the  Johannine  sections  from 
the  author’s  Agape  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament  (3  vols.,  1958-59).  The  initial  three 
chapters  investigate  the  theme  of  love  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  Johannine  epistles,  and 
Revelation  respectively.  The  discussions  focus  on  specific  passages  (e.g.  Jn  3:16;  1  Jn  2:5; 
Rev  1:5)  and  point  out  their  theological  significance.  Then  a  doctrinal  synthesis  is 
presented  under  these  headings:  God  and  Jesus,  Jesus  and  the  disciples,  God  and  the 
world,  God  as  love,  divine  filiation  as  the  work  and  gift  of  the  Father’s  love,  love  for  one 
another,  and  the  progress  and  fruits  of  love. 

L.  St'EIG'EK^  Erz'dhlter  Glaube.  Die  Evangelien  (Giitersloh:  Mohn,  1978,  DM  26)  272  pp. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  3-579-04721-3. 

Using  a  variety  of  literary  devices  to  correlate  the  biblical  narratives  and  the  reader’s 
experience,  Steiger  organizes  his  introduction  to  the  Gospels  around  the  theme  of  faith  as 
the  search  for  a  lost  history  (the  earthly  way  of  Jesus),  as  the  happy  repetition  of  a  lost 
history  (the  resurrection  of  Jesus),  as  happy  duplication  in  an  acquired  history  (the 
earthly  Jesus  Christ  or  the  second  nearness  of  the  kingdom),  and  as  the  happy  remem¬ 
brance  of  a  prehistory  (Jesus’  infancy  or  God’s  picture  book).  Except  in  the  first  chapter, 
the  focus  of  the  presentation  is  on  particular  Gospel  texts. 

V.  Subilia,  Tu  sei  Pietro.  U enigma  del  fondamento  biblico  del  papato,  Collana  della 
Facolta  valdese  di  teologia,  Brevi  studi  2  (Turin:  Claudiana,  1978,  paper  2,000  L)  77  pp. 
Indexed. 

This  examination  of  Mt  16:18  (“you  are  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church”)  first  considers  the  saying’s  confessional  and  ecumenical  significance,  its  word¬ 
ing  and  antiquity,  patristic  interpretations,  and  Jewish  background.  Then  Peter’s  place 
in  early  Christianity  in  relation  to  Paul,  John,  James,  and  Thomas  is  discussed.  Subilia, 
professor  of  systematic  theology  on  the  Waldensian  theological  faculty  in  Rome,  con¬ 
cludes  that  it  is  not  at  all  clear  from  Mt  16:18  that  Peter  must  be  considered  the  apostolic 
foundation  of  the  church. 

M.  A.  Tolbert,  Perspectives  on  the  Parables.  An  Approach  to  Multiple  Interpretations 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1979,  $8.95)  141  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-54563. 
ISBN:  0-8006-0527-6. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  J.  Z.  Smith  and  presented  to 
the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  this  study  seeks  to  relate  the  Gospel 
parables  to  the  present  in  such  a  way  that  the  integrity  of  the  stories  and  of  contempo¬ 
rary  experience  is  preserved.  After  examining  the  problem  of  multiple  interpretations 
and  the  openness  of  the  parable  form,  the  author  discusses  how  the  parables  have  been 
interpreted  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Christian  tradition.  Then  she  explores  some  guide¬ 
lines  for  interpretation,  based  on  the  axiom  that  the  preservation  of  the  story’s  integrity 
is  the  principal  requirement  of  the  interpretative  process.  An  analysis  of  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son  in  Lk  15:11-32  [see  §  22-429]  concludes  the  volume.  Tolbert  is  now 
assistant  professor  of  religion  at  North  Carolina  State  University  in  Raleigh. 

R.  C.  W AHhBERG ,  J esus  and  the  Freed  Woman,  A  Deus  Book  (New  York — Ramsey — 
Toronto:  Paulist,  1978,  paper  $2.95)  vi  and  167  pp.  LCN:  78-61718.  ISBN:  0- 
8091-2139-5. 

The  author  of  Jesus  According  to  a  Woman  (1975)  continues  the  process  of  looking 
afresh  at  neglected  and/or  distorted  incidents  in  Scripture  in  order  to  uncover  their 
implications  both  for  women  and  for  the  Christian  life  in  general.  The  eight  chapters 
consider  the  freed  woman  (Lk  13:10-17),  parent  power  at  Cana  (Jn  2:1-11),  the  birth 
image  (Jn  3:3-4;  16:16-22),  foot  washing  and  servanthood  (Lk  10:40;  22:27;  4:38-39;  Jn 
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13:12-15),  the  mother-hen  image  (Lk  13:34;  Mt  24:37),  the  assertive  widow  (Lk  18:2-5), 
catching  up  with  Jesus  and  the  freedom  to  transcend  old  models  (Acts  16:14-15;  18:24- 
26),  and  the  woman’s  creed.  An  appendix  lists  negative  and  positiv^e  biblical  images  and 
ideas  of  women. 

H.-R.  Weber,  The  Cross.  Tradition  and  Interpretation,  trans.  E.  Jessett  (Grand  Rap¬ 
ids:  Eerdmans,  1979,  paper  $6.95)  viii  and  162  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  78-17529. 
ISBN:  0-8028-1739-4. 

The  English  version  of  Krenz  {NTA  21,  p.  202],  which  represents  the  first  four 
chapters  of  a  more  extensive  study  published  under  the  title  Kreiiz  tind  Kultur  (1975). 
The  first  chapter  summarizes  what  is  known  today  about  the  historical  event  of  Christ’s 
crucifixion.  The  other  chapters  concern  the  earliest  traditions  of  the  crucifixion,  the 
word  of  the  cross  (Pauline  interpretations),  and  the  gospel  of  the  crucifixion  (the 
Evangelists’  interpretations).  Weber  is  director  for  biblical  studies  at  the  World  Council 
of  Churches. 
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M.  A.  Barriola,  El  Espiritu  Santo  y  la  Praxis  Cristiana.  El  tema  del  camino  en  la 
teologfa  de  San  Pablo  (Montevideo:  Instituto  Teologico  del  Uruguay,  1977,  paper)  xxvi 
and  434  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

After  surveying  the  theme  of  “the  way”  in  ancient  literature,  the  author  presents  a 
62-page  chapter  on  the  OT  preparation  for  the  Pauline  development  of  the  topic.  The 
second  part  of  the  book  considers  the  image  of  the  way  in  writings  dependent  on  the  OT, 
the  Pauline  vocabulary  (especially  peripatein),  the  ways  of  God  in  Paul’s  letters,  the 
ways  of  Christians  (see  1  Cor  4:14-21),  the  idea  of  the  transformed  or  circumcised  heart 
and  walking  in  newness  of  life  as  its  consequence,  the  “still  more  excellent  way”  of  1  Cor 
12:31,  and  the  dynamic  character  of  Paul’s  apostolic  mission.  By  way  of  conclusion, 
Barriola,  who  expressed  some  of  his  views  on  the  topic  in  an  article  in  RevistBib 
[§  20-515],  illustrates  the  importance  of  “the  way”  for  understanding  other  theological 
themes.  S.  Lyonnet  has  contributed  a  five-page  preface. 

H.  Baum,  S.V.D.,  Mut  zum  Schwachsein  -  in  Christi  Kraft.  Theologische  Grund- 
elemente  einer  missionarischen  Spiritualitdt  anhand  von  2  Kor,  Studia  Instituti  Mis- 
siologici  Societatis  Verbi  Divini  17  (St.  Augustin:  Steyler,  1977,  paper  DM  42)  xxvi  and 
254  pp.  Bibliography. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  E.  Malatesta  and  presented 
to  the  Institute  of  Spirituality  at  the  Gregorian  University  in  1976,  this  study  of 
2  Corinthians  investigates  Paul’s  basic  theological  ideas  and  their  relevance  for  missionary 
activity.  After  general  remarks  on  the  epistle,  there  are  exegetical  analyses  of  2  Cor 
1:1-14;  2:14-17;  3:1-6;  6:1-13;  and  12:9-10.  As  a  way  of  synthesizing  Paul’s  missionary 
spirituality,  Baum  calls  attention  to  three  themes:  the  reality  of  the  grace  of  Christ  as  the 
foundation  of  missionary  existence,  the  proclamation  of  reconciliation  with  God  as  the 
content  of  missionary  activity,  and  the  community  of  the  new  covenant  and  the  Spirit  as 
the  goal  of  missionary  effort.  He  describes  “boasting  in  the  Lord”  as  the  criterion  and 
means  of  genuine  missionary  existence. 

N.  Brox,  Der  erste  Petrusbrief,  Evangelisch-Katholischer  Kommentar  zum  Neuen 
Testament  21  (Zurich — Einsiedeln — Cologne:  Benziger,  1979,  paper  DM  48; 
Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener)  viii  and  263  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-545-23108-9  (Benziger),  3-7887-0577-9  (Neukirchener). 

The  37-page  introduction  to  1  Peter  considers  the  epistle’s  themes  and  literary  charac¬ 
ter,  the  addressees  and  their  situation,  literary  unity  and  structure,  attestation  and 
origin,  the  question  of  authenticity,  and  the  letter’s  so-called  Paulinism.  The  main  part 
of  the  volume  divides  the  document  into  twenty  sections,  supplying  for  each  section  a 
German  translation,  brief  analysis,  verse-by- verse  explication,  and  summary.  Excur¬ 
suses  on  the  influence  of  1  Pet  2:5,  9  (the  general  priesthood)  and  3:19-20;  4:6  (Christ’s 
descent  into  hell)  as  well  as  an  eight-page  overview  are  included.  Brox,  professor  of  early 
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church  history  and  patrology  at  the  University  of  Regensburg,  has  expressed  some  of  his 
views  on  1  Peter  in  several  recent  articles  [§§  19-1052;  22-202;  23-601,  966]. 

I.  Dugandzic,  Das  “Ja”  Gottes  in  Christus.  Eine  Studie  zur  Bedeutung  des  Alien 
Testaments  fur  das  Christusverstdndnis  des  Paulus,  Forschung  zur  Bibel  26  (Wurzburg: 
Echter  Verlag,  1977,  paper  DM  34)  x  and  352  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-429-00513-2. 

Written  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  R.  Schnackenburg  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  theological  faculty  at  Wurzburg  in  1977,  this  investigation  of  Paul’s  under¬ 
standing  of  how  Christ  fulfilled  the  OT  concentrates  on  particular  passages:  the  “fulfill¬ 
ment”  in  Christ  (2  Cor  1:17-22),  the  end  of  the  Law  in  Christ  (Rom  10:4-13),  the  new  and 
the  old  “covenant”  (2  Cor  3:4-18),  the  gospel  of  God  promised  beforehand  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  (Rom  1:1-4),  the  witness  of  “the  Law  and  the  Prophets”  to  God’s  righteousness 
revealing  itself  in  Christ  (Rom  3:21-4:22),  personifying  statements  about  Scripture  (Gal 
3:6-25),  the  Scripture  written  “for  us”  (Rom  4:23-25;  15:4;  1  Cor  10:1-11),  and  the 
understanding  and  the  role  of  the  individual  OT  citations  in  Romans.  The  author 
concludes  that,  for  Paul,  Christ  was  the  fulfillment  of  all  promises  and  God’s  “yes”  in 
person  (see  2  Cor  1:19-20). 

J.  M.  Efird,  Daniel  and  Revelation.  A  Study  of  Two  Extraordinary  Visions  (Valley 
Forge,  PA:  Judson,  1978,  paper  $4.95)  144  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  78-17252.  ISBN: 
0-8170-0797-0. 

Efird,  associate  professor  of  biblical  languages  and  interpretation  at  Duke  Divinity 
School  in  Durham,  NC,  seeks  to  introduce  nonspecialists  to  the  literary  type  known  as 
apocalyptic  and  to  interpret  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Revelation  in  accordance  with  that 
literary  type.  For  both  biblical  apocalypses  he  provides  brief  introductions,  pericope- 
by-pericope  expositions,  and  questions  for  further  consideration.  The  book  of  Revela¬ 
tion  is  explained  as  a  series  of  symbols  and  images  representing  certain  religious  teach¬ 
ings  for  a  people  in  distress  rather  than  as  a  description  of  the  end  of  the  world. 

R.  Fabris,  Al  servizio  della  comunitd.  Seconda  lettera  di  Paolo  ai  Corinzi,  Comment!  al 
Nuovo  Testamento  (Turin-Leumann:  Elle  Di  Ci,  1977,  paper  1,800  L)  160  pp. 

The  author  of  Legge  della  libertd  in  Giacomo  (1977)  presents  a  pericope-by-pericope 
exposition  of  2  Corinthians  according  to  this  outline:  introduction  (1:1-11),  apostle  and 
community  (1:12-7:16),  a  ministry  of  solidarity  within  the  church  (8:1-9:15),  and  the 
apostle  and  his  opponents  in  confrontation  (10:1-13:13).  Particular  attention  is  paid  to 
the  letter’s  witness  to  Paul’s  personality  and  his  relationship  with  the  church  at  Corinth. 
A  23-page  conclusion  concentrates  on  three  major  themes  in  2  Corinthians:  the  Christian 
significance  of  suffering  and  death,  the  Christian  ministry,  and  the  value  and  meaning  of 
solidarity  within  the  church. 

V.  P.  Furnish,  The  Moral  Teaching  of  Paul.  Selected  Issues  (Nashville:  Abingdon, 
1979,  paper  $4.95)  143  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-10633.  ISBN:  0- 
687-27180-0. 

The  author  of  Theology  and  Ethics  in  Paul  (1968)  maintains  that  if  we  regard  the 
particulars  of  Paul’s  moral  instructions  as  automatically  applicable  and  binding  in  our 
times  and  circumstances,  we  are  sure  to  end  up  with  a  good  many  requirements  that  are 
either  irrelevant  or  inappropriate.  After  outlining  his  convictions  about  the  relevance  of 
Paul’s  moral  teaching.  Furnish  discusses  four  major  topics:  sex  (marriage  and  divorce), 
homosexuality,  women  in  the  church,  and  Christians  and  the  governing  authorities.  In 
each  case  he  inquires  into  the  issues  as  Paul  faced  them  and  into  the  resources  that  Paul 
had  at  hand  as  he  responded  to  them. 

S.  Garofalo,  L’Apocalisse  e  per  oggi,  Miti,  mistero  e  storia  (Florence:  Salani,  1978, 
12,000  L)  334  pp.,  11  plates. 

In  order  to  place  the  book  of  Revelation  in  its  historical  setting,  the  author  discusses 
the  characteristics  of  apocalyptic  literature,  its  function  as  a  literature  of  crisis,  and 
examples  of  Jewish  and  Christian  apocalyptic  books.  Then  an  exposition  of  Revelation 
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is  presented  according  to  this  outline:  an  apocalypse  for  seven  churches  (1:1-3:22), 
between  heaven  and  earth  (4:1-11:19),  the  cosmic  drama  (12:1-18:24),  and  the  final  act 
(19:1-22:21).  Chapters  on  interpreting  Revelation,  the  Antichrist,  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  the  millennium  conclude  the  study.  Garofalo  emphasizes  the  importance  of  Revela¬ 
tion  for  understanding  the  human  condition  in  the  present  time. 

L.  Grollenberg,  Paul,  trans.  J.  Bowden  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1979,  paper 
$4.50)  vi  and  179  pp.,  map.  LCN:  78-14372.  ISBN:  0-664-24234-0. 

A  translation  of  the  Dutch  Die  moeilijke  Paulus  (2nd  ed.,  1978),  this  volume  draws  on 
the  Pauline  epistles.  Acts,  and  extrabiblical  material  in  order  to  provide  a  portrait  of 
Paul’s  life  and  thought.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  content  of  Paul’s  letters,  and  an 
effort  is  made  to  interpret  them  with  reference  to  events  in  Paul’s  life.  Like  its  compan¬ 
ion  volume,  Jesus  (1979),  this  book  grew  out  of  the  author’s  conversations  with 
nonspecialists. 

R.  Jewett,  A  Chronology  of  Paul’s  Life  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1979,  $11.95)  viii  and 
160  pp.,  folding  chart.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-54553.  ISBN:  0-8006-0522-5. 

A  revision  of  part  of  the  author’s  1964  Tubingen  doctoral  dissertation,  this  study 
defends  the  hypothesis  that  a  three-Jerusalem-journeys  framework  of  Paul’s  life,  based 
on  evidence  from  the  Pauline  letters,  can  be  correlated  with  each  of  the  ascertainable 
date-frames  and  time-spans  if  one  identifies  the  second  of  these  journeys  for  the  apostolic 
conference  with  the  trip  described  in  Acts  18:22.  After  establishing  guidelines  for  using 
the  chronological  data  in  Acts  and  the  Pauline  epistles,  the  author  investigates  the 
ascertainable  date-ranges  and  time-spans  in  Pauline  chronology.  Then  previously  pro¬ 
posed  chronological  hypotheses  are  tested  against  the  data,  and  the  author’s  new  hypoth¬ 
esis  is  developed  and  tested.  A  folding  chart  of  dates  and  time-spans  is  included.  Jewett 
places  Paul’s  conversion  in  October  of  A.D.  34,  the  apostolic  conference  in  October  of 
51,  and  Paul’s  death  in  March  of  62.  The  second  part  of  Jewett’s  dissertation  was 
published  under  the  title  Paul’s  Anthropological  Terms  (1971). 

O.  Kuss,  Der  Romerbrief  Ubersetzt  und  erkldrt.  Dritte  Lieferung  (Rom  8,19  bis  11,36) 
(Regensburg:  F.  Pustet,  1978.  paper  DM  29.80)  xiv  and  pp.  625-935.  Bibliographies. 

The  fascicles  devoted  to  Rom  1:1-8:18  appeared  in  1957  and  1959  respectively.  This 
volume  completes  the  verse- by- verse  exegesis  of  chap.  8  and  presents  the  German 
translation  of  and  commentary  on  chaps.  9-11  under  this  title:  How  is  the  rejection  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Jewish  people  to  be 
understood  in  relation  to  the  divine  plan  of  salvation  revealed  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures? 
There  are  excursuses  on  the  expectation  of  creation  (8:22),  the  formula  in  9:5cd,  and 
confessing  and  confession  (10:10).  A  108-page  discussion  of  the  problem  of  “predestina¬ 
tion”  concludes  the  fascicle.  Kuss  is  the  author  of  Paulus.  Die  Rolle  des  Apostels  in  der 
theologischen  Entwicklung  der  Urkirche  (1971;  2nd  ed.,  1976). 

R.  Lehmann,  Epitre  a  Philemon.  Le  Chris tianisme  primitif  et  I’esclavage,  Commen- 
taires  bibliques  (Geneva:  Labor  et  Fides,  1978,  paper)  95  pp.  Bibliography. 

An  abbreviated  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  accepted  in  1976  by  the  Protestant 
theological  faculty  of  the  University  of  Strasbourg,  this  study  begins  with  a  commentary 
on  Paul’s  letter  to  Philemon  presented  according  to  this  outline:  the  actors  (vv.  1-3),  the 
thanksgiving  (vv.  4-7),  the  intercession  (vv.  8-20),  and  the  conclusion  (vv.  21-25). 
Lehmann  observes  that  the  letter  is  concerned  more  with  human  relations  than  with 
ideas  about  slavery.  The  second  part  discusses  ways  in  which  the  letter  has  been  inter¬ 
preted  and  focuses  on  slavery  in  the  1st  century  A.D.  and  on  eschatological  expectation 
within  the  Christian  community.  A  three-page  preface  by  M.-A.  Chevallier  is  included. 

S.  Muhlberger,  Hoffen  aufLeben.  Ein  Arbeitsheft  zu  Ostertexten  aus  Briefen  des  NT, 
Gesprache  zur  Bibel  7  (Klosterneuburg:  Osterreichisches  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1979, 
paper  oS  48  or  DM  7.20)  48  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  3-85396-026-6. 

The  format  of  this  booklet  is  similar  to  the  author’s  Mitarbeiter  Gottes  [NT A  23,  p. 
105].  Eight  Easter  texts  from  the  NT  Epistles  are  studied  under  these  captions:  fellow 
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heirs  with  Christ  (Rom  8:14-30),  the  resurrection  as  the  center  of  faith  (1  Cor  15:1-22), 
living  for  others  (2  Cor  5:14-21),  the  beginning  of  an  early  Christian  letter  (Gal  1:1-5), 
raised  with  Christ  (Eph  2:4-10),  having  a  sense  for  the  heavenly  (Col  3:1-17),  the  living 
hope  and  the  goal  of  faith  (1  Pet  1:3-12),  and  God  as  love  (1  Jn  4:7-16). 

J.  J.  Pilch,  What  Are  They  Saying  about  the  Book  of  Revelation? ,  A  Deus  Book  (New 
York — Ramsey,  NJ:  Paulist,  1978,  paper  $1.95)  viii  and  87  pp.  LCN:  78-58954.  ISBN: 
0-8091-2126-3. 

Seeking  to  present  what  modern  biblical  scholars  are  saying  about  the  book  of  Revela¬ 
tion,  this  volume  (1)  reviews  scholarship  on  apocalypticism  in  general  as  it  has  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  last  two  decades,  (2)  examines  scholarship  on  the  book  of  Revelation,  (3) 
discusses  the  prophetic-apocalyptic  character  and  message  of  Revelation,  and  (4)  evalu¬ 
ates  the  popular  understanding  and  liturgical  usage  of  the  book.  Pilch,  assistant  clinical 
professor  of  preventive  medicine  at  the  Medical  College  of  Wisconsin  in  Milwaukee, 
observes  that  modern  scholarship  identifies  Revelation  as  a  book  of  its  time,  reflecting 
the  historical  context  of  its  origins  and  the  literary  forms  then  popular. 

R.  PoPOWSKi,  S.D.B.,  Struktura  semantyczna  neologizmow  w  Listach  sw.  Pawia  z 
Tarsu,  Rozprawy  Wydzialu  Historyczno-Filologicznego  43  (Lublin:  Catholic  University, 
1978,  paper  z\  110)  168  pp.,  folding  chart.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

This  doctoral  dissertation  presented  to  the  Catholic  University  of  Lublin  investigates 
the  neologisms  in  the  thirteen  NT  letters  attributed  to  Paul.  In  the  first  part,  the  107 
Pauline  neologisms  are  examined  and  the  material  is  divided  into  sections  on  words 
formed  by  prefixing  particles  and  prepositions,  by  combining  words,  and  by  adding 
suffixes.  The  second  part  makes  systematic  and  statistical  observations  on  the  material 
assembled  in  the  first  part.  A  folding  chart  furnishes  statistical  information  for  all  the 
NT  books  regarding  compounds  formed  with  prepositional  prefixes  {ana-,  anti-,  apo-, 
etc.). 

R.  Riesner,  Apostolischer  Gemeindebau.  Die  Herausforderung  der  paulinischen 
Gemeinden,  ABCteam  Glauben  und  Denken  932  (Giessen — Basel:  Brunnen,  1978, 
paper  DM  12.80)  127  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7655-2932-X. 

The  author  of  Formen  gemeinsamen  Lebens  im  Neuen  Testament  und  heute  (1977) 
begins  his  study  of  the  Pauline  churches  by  exploring  their  sources  of  inspiration  (OT, 
the  Jesus-tradition,  the  apostolic  confession  of  faith,  etc.)  and  systems  of  communication 
(organic  relationship,  the  world-church,  the  house-church,  the  local  church,  forgiveness 
and  reconciliation,  etc.).  Then  there  are  chapters  on  the  institutions  of  the  churches 
(admission,  expulsion,  charisms  and  offices,  etc.)  and  on  their  activities  (hope  for  the 
future,  evangelization,  social  impact).  The  excursuses  are  devoted  to  the  oldest  church 
buildings  and  their  symbols,  infant  baptism,  the  Sunday  celebration,  slavery  in  NT 
times,  and  Christian  military  service. 

K.  Romaniuk,  List  do  Rzymian.  Wstep — przeklad  z  oryginatu — komentarz,  Pismo 
Swi^te  Nowego  Testamentu  6/1  (Poznan — Warsaw:  Pallottinum,  1978,  zl  80)  352  pp. 
Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

Romaniuk,  the  author  oiUamour  du  Pere  et  du  Fils  dans  la  soteriologie  de  saint  Paul 
(1961;  2nd  ed.,  1974),  first  provides  an  extensive  bibliography  and  a  38-page  historical- 
critical  introduction  to  Romans.  The  bulk  of  the  book  consists  of  a  Polish  translation  of 
Romans  and  an  extensive  running  commentary.  The  excursuses  concern  the  natural 
knowledge  of  God  according  to  Rom  1:18-23,  the  righteousness  of  God  [§  23-921],  the 
problem  of  original  sin  in  5:12-21,  the  mysterious  subject  of  7:7-25,  the  literary- 
theological  problems  of  chaps.  9-11,  and  Christian  attitudes  toward  authority  according 
to  13:1-7. 

E.  SzYMANEK,  List  do  Galatow.  Wstqp — przektad  z  oryginatu — komentarz,  Pismo 
Swi^te  Nowego  Testamentu  6/2  (Poznanj — Warsaw:  Pallottinum,  1978,  zl  80)  164  pp. 
Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

The  twenty-page  historical-critical  introduction  to  Galatians  considers  the  addressees. 
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the  beginnings  of  Christianity  in  Galatia,  Paul’s  opponents,  the  circumstances  of  the 
letter’s  composition,  its  authenticity,  theological  content,  and  structure.  The  main  part 
of  the  volume  provides  a  Polish  translation  of  Galatians  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
commentary.  There  are  excursuses  on  Paul’s  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  Gal  2:1-10  and  the 
Jerusalem  council  in  Acts  15:4-29,  being  children  of  God  according  to  Gal  3:26-27  [see  § 
14-949],  and  Paul’s  understanding  of  baptism  in  Gal  3:27. 


BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

F.  F.  Bruce,  The  Time  Is  Fulfilled.  Five  Aspects  of  the  Fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament 
In  The  New  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1978,  paper  $2.95)  128  pp.  Indexed.  LCN: 
78-7373.  ISBN:  0-8028-1756-4. 

Based  on  the  Moore  College  Lectures  delivered  in  1977  in  Sydney,  Australia,  this 
book  studies  five  examples  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  OT  in  the  NT:  the  fullness  of  time 
and  Jesus’  ministry  (Mk  1:15),  the  ways  in  which  Jesus’  ministry  confirms  the  testimony 
of  Moses  (Jn  5:39),  Abraham  as  the  prototype  of  those  elected  by  God  (Rom  4:1),  the 
Law  as  “a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come”  (Heb  10:1),  and  the  spirit  of  prophecy  (Rev 
19:10).  Bruce  is  also  the  author  of  New  Testament  Development  of  Old  Testament 
Themes  (1968). 

H.  Gazelles,  Le  Messie  de  la  Bible.  Christologie  de  VAncien  Testament,  “Jesus  et 
Jesus-Christ”  7  (Paris — Tournai:  Desclee,  1978,  paper  448  Bel.  fr.)  240  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphies.  ISBN:  2-7189-0134-9. 

After  explaining  why  the  kings  of  ancient  Israel  were  called  “anointed,”  the  author 
explores  the  ancient  Near  Eastern  forms  of  kingship  and  calls  attention  to  the  “correc¬ 
tives”  provided  by  the  biblical  writers.  Then  the  OT  prophets  are  depicted  as  preparing 
the  way  for  the  genuine  biblical  messiah,  to  whom  Israel  remained  faithful  during  and 
after  the  Exile.  Chapters  on  messianic  hope  expressed  in  the  liturgy  of  the  second 
Temple  and  on  the  eschatological  messiah  conclude  the  presentation.  The  excursuses 
concern  definitions  of  messianism,  the  sacral  character  of  kingship  in  the  ancient  Near 
East,  and  the  Servant  of  Yahweh  and  the  Messiah.  Gazelles  is  professor  of  OT  at  the 
Institut  Catholique  de  Paris. 

B.  Gillieron,  Le  Saint-Esprit,  actualite  du  Christ.  Ce  qu’en  ont  dit  Paul,  Luc  et  Jean, 
Essais  bibliques  1  (Geneva:  Labor  et  Fides,  1978,  paper)  152  pp.  Indexed. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  discusses  specific  texts  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
the  Pauline  letters  (1  Thes  1:5-6;  4:8;  5:19;  1  Cor  2:1-16;  3:16-17;  etc.),  the  Lukan 
writings  (Lk  1:15-17,  41-42,  67;  2:25-28;  1:34-35;  3:21-22;  etc.),  and  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(Jn  1:29-34;  3:31-36;  3:1-21;  4:23-24;  6:60-65;  etc.).  The  second  part  synthesizes  the 
material  under  these  captions:  the  Spirit  of  the  crucified  Lord  (Paul),  the  Spirit  in  the 
servdce  of  the  word  (Luke),  and  the  Spirit  or  the  actuality  of  the  revelation  of  God  (John). 
Gillieron  is  a  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Reformed  church  in  Switzerland.  There  is  a 
two-page  preface  by  F.  Bovon. 

A.  H.  J.  Gunneweg  and  W.  Schmithals,  Leistung,  Biblische  Konfrontationen,  Ta- 
schenbiicher  1007  (Stuttgart — Berlin — Cologne — Mainz:  Kohlhammer,  1978,  paper  DM 
12)  167  pp.  ISBN:  3-17-002014-5. 

After  pointing  out  the  semantic  problems  involved  in  applying  terms  like  “perfor¬ 
mance”  and  “achievement”  to  the  biblical  tradition,  this  volume  explores  the  texts 
relevant  to  the  theme  of  achievement  in  the  wisdom,  legal,  historical,  and  prophetic 
parts  of  the  OT.  The  section  devoted  to  the  NT  development  of  the  topic  concerns  social 
achievement,  the  “advance”  achievements  of  God  (receiving  the  kingdom  like  children, 
the  justification  of  the  godless,  the  present  moment),  and  love  as  the  achiev^ement  of 
heart,  hands,  and  spirit.  Gunneweg  is  professor  of  OT  at  Bonn,  and  Schmithals  is 
professor  of  NT  at  the  Kirchliche  Hochschule  in  Berlin. 
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H.  H.  Henrix  and  M.  Stohr  (eds.),  Exodus  und  Kreuz  im  bkumenischen  Dialog 
zwischen  Juden  und  Christen.  Diskussionsbeitrdge  fur  Religionsunterricht  und  Er- 
wachsenenbildung,  Aachener  Beitrage  zu  Pastoral-  und  Bildungsfragen  8  (Aachen: 
Einhard-Verlag,  1978,  paper  DM  11.50)  256  pp.  Indexed. 

Ten  articles  prepared  for  a  conference  held  in  1977  on  Jews  and  Judaism  in  Christian 
religious  education.  Most  directly  pertinent  to  the  NT  field  are  the  essays  by  R. 
Kastning-Olmesdahl  on  the  treatment  of  Jesus’  passion  in  elementary  schools  as  a  source 
of  anti-Jewish  feeling  among  students,  H.  Kremers  on  the  various  dimensions  (histori¬ 
cal,  theological,  and  educational)  of  the  problem  of  Jesus’  passion,  J.  Beutler  on  the 
“Jews”  and  Jesus’  death  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  P.  Lapide  on  Jesus’  suffering  and  death 
from  a  Jewish  perspective,  B.  Klappert  on  the  loss  and  rediscovery  of  the  Israelite 
contour  of  Jesus’  passion  (cross,  suffering,  Passover  meal,  trial),  and  J.-F.  Konrad  on  the 
“newness”  of  Jesus.  The  other  contributors  are  H.  Jochum,  A.  H.  Friedlander,  R. 
Schaeffler,  and  H.  H.  Henrix. 

A.  A.  Hoekema,  The  Bible  and  the  Future  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1979,  $12.95)  xi 
and  343  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-9966.  ISBN:  0-8028-3516-3. 

Hoekema,  who  until  his  recent  retirement  was  professor  of  systematic  theology  at 
Calvin  Theological  Seminary  in  Grand  Rapids,  maintains  that  biblical  eschatology  is  a 
reality  involving  both  the  present  and  the  future.  The  part  of  the  book  on  inaugurated 
eschatology  deals  with  the  present  fulfillment  of  the  kingdom  and  the  blessings  already 
enjoyed  by  the  redeemed  community.  The  part  on  future  eschatology  takes  up  such 
topics  as  the  state  of  the  believer  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  the  signs  of  the 
times,  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  millennium,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the 
final  judgment,  and  the  new  earth.  A  29-page  appendix  surveys  recent  trends  in  the 
study  of  biblical  eschatology. 

F. -J.  Leenhardt,  UEglise.  Questions  aux  protestants  et  aux  catholiques,  Lieux 
theologiques  1  (Geneva:  Labor  et  Fides,  1978,  paper)  240  pp. 

Leenhardt,  who  has  lectured  on  the  NT  for  many  years  at  the  University  of  Geneva, 
invites  Protestants  and  Catholics  to  reflect  on  their  understandings  of  the  church  in  the 
light  of  Scripture.  After  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  church  and  its  relation  to  the  word 
of  God,  he  discusses  the  tripartite  ministry  of  Jesus,  the  ministry  of  the  Twelve,  the 
encounter  at  Caesarea  (see  Mt  16:13-20),  the  Pauline  epistles,  and  the  Pastorals.  Then 
there  are  chapters  on  the  life  of  the  church,  ministry,  apostolicity,  authority,  the  church 
as  spouse  and  mother,  unity,  and  the  ministry  of  unity. 

G.  Liedke  (ed.),  Eschatologie  und  Frieden,  Band  1:  Eschatologie  und  Frieden  in 
gegenwdrtigen  kirchlichen  Diskussionen  (ix  and  368  pp.);  Band  2:  Eschatologie  und 
Frieden  in  biblischen  Texten  (viii  and  409  pp.);  Band  3:  Zukunftserwartung  und  Frieden 
in  gegenwdrtigen  Weltanschauungen  und  Religionen  (ix  and  440  pp.),  Texte  und  Mate- 
rialien.  A,  6-8  (Heidelberg:  Forschungsstatte  der  Evangelischen  Studiengemeinschaft, 
1978,  paper)  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-88257-005-9;  3-88257-006-7;  3-88257-007-5. 

These  three  volumes  contain  papers  prepared  in  connection  with  a  project  on  es¬ 
chatology  and  peace  sponsored  by  the  German  Evangelical  church  between  1975  and 
1978.  The  first  volume  consists  of  articles  on  eschatology  and  peace  with  reference  to  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  (P.  Scherhans),  Latin  American  liberation  theology  (G. 
Liedke),  the  Kimbanguist  churches  in  Africa  (C.  Lienemann- Perrin),  the  German 
Lutheran  churches  and  the  struggle  against  racism  (C.  Meyers-Herwartz),  and  German 
evangelicals  (W.  Schlichting).  The  second  volume  takes  up  the  theme  as  it  appears  in  the 
biblical  tradition:  the  OT  prophets  (J.  Kegler),  apocalypticism  (P.  Lampe),  Judaism  (P. 
Lapide),  the  Jesus-tradition  (P.  Hoffmann),  and  Paul  (U.  Luz).  Evaluations  by  G. 
Liedke,  U.  Luz,  and  A.  Schindler  as  well  as  a  sixty-page  article  by  H.  E.  Todt  on  the 
relevance  of  the  biblical  material  for  today  are  also  included.  The  third  volume  concerns 
forecasts  of  the  future  and  peace:  the  reports  of  the  Club  of  Rome  (F.  Solms),  the  idea  of 
progress  (W.  Huber),  the  United  States  (S.  Holmes),  Communism  (V.  Horsky),  China  (T. 
Leuenberger),  Buddhism  (W.  Kohler),  and  traditional  societies  (I.  Todt).  It  concludes 
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with  an  overview  by  W.  Huber  and  G.  Liedke  and  evaluations  of  the  whole  project  by  J. 
Baur,  W.  Lienemann,  and  G.  Liedke. 

N.  Lohfink  and  R.  Pesch,  Weltgestaltung  und  Gewaltlosigkeit.  Ethische  Aspekte  des 
Alien  und  Neuen  Testaments  in  ihrer  Einheit  und  ihrem  Gegensatz,  Schriften  der 
Katholischen  Akademie  in  Bayern  87  (Diisseldorf:  Patmos,  1978,  paper  DM  9.80)  80  pp. 
ISBN:  3-491-77597-3. 

The  four  essays  contained  in  this  book  were  prepared  for  a  conference  held  in  Munich 
in  1978:  Lohfink  on  the  ethos  of  world-formation  in  the  OT,  Pesch  on  the  ethos  of 
creative  freedom  and  love  in  the  NT,  Lohfink  on  the  unmasking  of  violence  in  the  OT, 
and  Pesch  on  the  overcoming  of  violence  in  the  NT.  Lohfink  is  professor  of  OT  exegesis 
at  the  Philosophisch-Theologische  Hochschule  Sankt  Georgen,  and  Pesch  is  professor  of 
Catholic  theology  at  the  Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe-Universitat  in  Frankfurt/M. 

B.  Mariani  (ed.),  II  fine  ultimo  delVuomo  secondo  la  S.  Scrittura  e  nel  contesto  del 
pensiero  mo derno, ^  CoWectio  Assisiensis  11  (Assisi:  Studio  Teologico  “Porziuncola,” 
1977,  paper)  315  pp.,  4  plates.  Bibliography. 

J  i  ' 

Of  these  eleven  papers,  which  were  delivered  at  a  conference  on  the  ultimate  goal  of 
humanity  according  to  Scripture  and  in  the  context  of  modern  thought,  the  most  directly 
pertinent  to  the  NT  field  are  by  B.  Mariani  on  “being  salted  with  fire”  in  Mk  9:49,  S. 
Zedda  on  human  values  and  eschatological  motivations  in  Pauline  ethics,  and  3-  Fina- 
teri  on_  the  Christian  as  a  pilgrim  toward  God  according  to  Hebrews.  The  other  con¬ 
tributors  are  T.  Szabo,  B.  Pennacchini,  L.  Gari-Jaune,  A.  Mattioli,  L.  Cignelli,  E. 
Testa,  B.  Bagatti,  and  B.  Sussarellu. 

The  New  International  Dictionary  of  New  Testament  Theology.  Volume  3:  Pri-Z,  ed.  C. 
Brown  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1978,  $39.95;  Exeter,  UK:  Paternoster)  1481  pp. 
Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-38895.  ISBN:  0-310-21928-0. 

The  previous  volumes  in  this  English  edition  of  Theologisches  Begriffslexikon  zum 
Neuen  Testament  (1965-71)  were  described  in  NTA  21,  p.  99;  22,  pp.  227-228.  The 
present  volume  contains  104  major  articles,  of  which  32  are  completely  new.  Each 
article  examines  a  key  term  and  related  words  in  light  of  secular  Greek,  the  OT  and 
other  Jewish  writings,  and  NT  usage.  A  special  feature  of  the  English  adaptation  is  the 
addition  of  survey  articles  on  topics  arising  out  of  NT  thought  (e.g.  the  resurrection  in 
contemporary  theology,  Jesus  and  revolution,  the  genealogies  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  lan¬ 
guage  and  meaning  in  religion).  M.  J.  Harris  has  supplied  a  45-page  appendix  on 
prepositions  and  theology  in  the  Greek  NT.  The  final  265  pages  are  devoted  to  indexes. 

F.  Olofsson,  Christus  Redemptor  et  Consummator.  A  Study  in  the  Theology  of  B.  F. 
Westcott,  Acta  Universitatis  Upsaliensis,  Studia  Doctrinae  Christianae  Upsaliensia  19 
(Stockholm:  Almqvist  &  Wiksell,  1979,  paper)  xii  and  340  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  91-554-0848-6.  ISSN:  0585-508X. 

Presented  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  to  Uppsala  University  in  1979,  this  investigation 
of  the  theological  contributions  of  B.  F.  Westcott  (1825-1901)  consists  of  five  major 
sections:  Westcott’s  life  and  times,  the  obscurity  and  clarity  of  his  theology,  his  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  creation  and  fall,  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  and  of  humanity  in 
Christ.  Olofsson  characterizes  Westcott’s  theology  as  well  known  and  yet  unknown, 
traditional  and  yet  original,  and  respected  and  yet  controversial.  He  discovers  in 
Westcott’s  theology  a  combination  of  respect  for  and  dependence  on  the  Christian  tradi¬ 
tion,  together  with  a  determination  and  corresponding  effort  to  take  account  of  new 
knowledge  and  to  make  Christian  belief  intelligible  to  his  contemporaries  without 
changing  its  essentials. 

M.  Ramsey,  Holy  Spirit.  A  Biblical  Study  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1977,  paper 
$2.45;  London:  SPCK)  140  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-17987.  ISBN:  0-8028-1704-8. 

The  retired  archbishop  of  Canterbury  examines  the  experience  that  the  Christians  of 
the  1st  century  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  theology  with  which  that  experience 
was  linked.  After  chapters  on  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  OT  and  in  the  mission  of  Jesus,  he 
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focuses  on  the  role  of  the  Spirit  in  Lk-Acts  and  then  devotes  three  chapters  to  the  Pauline 
writings:  the  witness  of  Paul,  the  Spirit  and  the  Christian  life,  and  the  Spirit’s  role  in 
fellowship  and  the  church.  Two  chapters  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Spirit  and  glory,  the 
Paraclete)  lead  to  a  brief  treatment  of  the  Spirit  in  other  NT  writings.  The  final  chapter 
explores  the  theme  of  the  Spirit  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  triune  God,  the  world, 
and  renewal. 

E.  SCHILLEBEECKX,  An  Experiment  in  Christology,  trans.  H.  Hoskins,  A  Cross¬ 

road  Book  (New  York:  Seabury,  1979,  $24.50)  767  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN: 
78-10225.  ISBN:  0-8164-0345-7. 

The  Dutch  original  and  the  German  translation  were  described  in  NTA  19,  p.  278  and 
20,  p.  252  respectively,  and  review  articles  on  the  Dutch  version  were  abstracted  in  §§ 
20-250r  and  596r.  Part  of  an  extensive  christological  study,  this  volume  tries  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  academic  theology  and  the  needs  of  ordinary  Christians.  The  four  parts 
of  the  book  concern  questions  of  method,  hermeneutics,  and  criteria;  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ;  Christian  interpretation  of  the  crucified  and  risen  Jesus;  and  who  we  say  that 
Jesus  is. 

J.  H.  Schmid,  Erkenntnis  des  geschichtlichen  Christus  bei  Martin  K'dhlerund  bei  Adolf 
Schlatter,  Theologische  Zeitschrift  Sonderband  5  (Basel:  F.  Reinhardt,  1978,  68  Sw.  fr.) 
xvi  and  456  pp.  ISBN:  3-7245-0389-X. 

This  volume  combines  two  monographs  concerning  the  knowledge  of  the  historical 
Christ.  The  section  about  M.  Kahler  (1835-1912)  concentrates  on  his  portrait  of  Christ 
and  his  understanding  of  the  experience  of  faith.  The  treatment  of  A.  Schlatter  (1852- 
1938)  examines  his  positions  regarding  the  historical  Christ  and  the  knowledge  of  Christ. 
A  36-page  conclusion  lists  the  characteristics  of  the  biblically  oriented  Christology  rep¬ 
resented  by  Kahler  and  Schlatter  and  traces  Kahler’s  influence  on  later  German  theolo¬ 
gians.  An  appendix  assesses  H.-G.  Link’s  study  of  Kahler’s  theology  entitled  Geschichte 
Jesu  und  Bild  Christi  [NTA  20,  p.  250].  Schmid  calls  the  theology  of  Kahler  and 
Schlatter  with  respect  to  the  historical  Christ  “aphilosophical  and  anti-intellectual.” 

F.  Simons,  Man  kann  wieder  Christ  sein.  Eine  Abrechnung  mit  der  Theologie  und  der 
**kritischen”  Bibelwis  sense  haft  (Bern — Frankfurt/M. — Las  Vegas:  Peter  Lang,  1978, 
paper)  231  pp.  ISBN:  3-261-03011-9. 

Simons,  the  former  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Indore  in  India  and  the  author  of 
Infallibility  and  the  Evidence  (1968),  maintains  that  the  gospel  consists  of  a  few  extraor¬ 
dinarily  important  truths.  Under  the  heading  “the  essence  of  Christianity  or  the  Chris¬ 
tian  revelation”  he  treats  Jesus’  preaching  of  the  kingdom,  the  gospel  of  God’s  love, 
Jesus  as  Lord  and  Son  of  God,  and  the  topics  of  love,  prayer,  sacraments,  and  church 
and  office.  The  second  part,  entitled  “the  truth  of  Christianity,”  describes  the  Christian 
faith  and  discusses  the  credibility  of  the  NT  witnesses  with  reference  to  the  faith  of  the 
disciples,  the  memory  and  reliability  of  the  early  tradents,  the  miracle  stories,  and  the 
relevance  of  modern  exegesis. 

O.  H.  Steck,  Welt  und  Umwelt,  Biblische  Konfrontationen,  Taschenbiicher  1006 
(Stuttgart — Berlin — Cologne — Mainz:  Kohlhammer,  1978,  paper  DM  16)  235  pp.  Bib¬ 
liography.  ISBN:  3-17-004849-X. 

This  investigation  of  the  theme  of  the  natural  world  and  environment  in  the  Bible 
presents  the  relevant  exegetical  and  historical  information  on  key  texts  as  well  as  obser¬ 
vations  regarding  the  significance  of  these  texts  for  our  time.  The  section  devoted  to  the 
OT  discusses  the  natural  conditions  essential  for  life  in  ancient  Israel,  important 
passages  (e.g.  Ps  104),  and  thematic  aspects.  A  similar  pattern  is  followed  in  the  shorter 
NT  section,  where  the  following  four  thematic  aspects  are  singled  out:  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  coming  of  God  into  the  natural  world  and  environment,  the  natural  world  and 
environment  in  view  of  Christ’s  coming,  the  future  of  the  natural  world  and  environ¬ 
ment  in  view  of  Christ’s  coming,  and  the  preservation  of  the  natural  world  and  envi¬ 
ronment  as  a  practical  goal  of  faith.  Steck  is  professor  of  OT  at  the  University  of  Mainz. 
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W.  Stegemann,  Der  Denkweg  Rudolf  Bultmanns.  Darstellung  der  Entwicklung  und 
der  Grundlagen  seiner  Theologie  (Stuttgart — Berlin — Cologne — Mainz:  Kohlhammer, 
1978,  paper  DM  24.80)  160  pp.  ISBN:  3-17-004831-7. 

A  slightly  abbreviated  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  L.  Steiger  and  H. 
Thyen  and  accepted  by  the  theological  faculty  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg  in  1975, 
this  examination  of  Bultmann’s  theological  method  has  three  major  parts:  the  under¬ 
standing  of  history  and  theology  in  the  writings  of  the  young  Bultmann,  his  existential- 
ontological  grounding  of  the  unity  of  theology  and  exegesis,  and  the  theological  primacy 
of  the  existential  interpretation  of  the  NT.  Stegemann,  who  recently  collaborated  with 
L.  Schottroff  on  Jesus  von  Nazareth — Hoffnung  der  Armen  (1978),  draws  attention  to 
the  importance  of  K.  Barth’s  dialectical  theology  and  M.  Heidegger’s  philosophy  of 
existence  for  the  young  Bultmann’s  theological  development. 

L.  J.  Topel,  S.J.,  The  Way  to  Peace.  Liberation  Through  the  Bible  (Maryknoll,  NY: 
Orbis  Books,  1979,  paper  $7.95)  viii  and  199  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-9148.  ISBN: 
0-88344-704-5. 

Topel,  associate  professor  of  theology  at  Seattle  University,  seeks  to  show  how  the 
biblical  materials  add  up  to  a  theology  of  liberation  from  socioeconomic  oppression  and 
selfishness.  He  first  traces  the  theme  of  liberation  in  the  OT  with  reference  to  the  exodus 
from  Egypt,  the  government  of  Israel,  the  Law  and  society,  human  origins  as  depicted 
in  Genesis  1-11,  the  prophetic  recall  to  justice,  and  wisdom  and  apocalypticism.  Then 
the  NT  teachings  on  liberation  are  treated  under  these  headings:  the  kingdom  come, 
incorporation  into  Christ,  and  the  Christian  response(ability).  Finally,  the  author  asks 
whether  the  Bible’s  ethical  message  of  interhuman  justice  will  work,  and  correlates  the 
results  of  his  scriptural  survey  with  some  of  the  findings  of  a  developed  theology  of 
liberation. 
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J.-M.  Andre,  La  philosophie  a  Rome,  “Litteratures  anciennes”  6  (Paris:  Presses  Univer- 
sitaires  de  France,  1977,  paper)  214  pp.  Bibliography. 

Andre,  professor  at  the  University  of  Dijon  and  author  oiVotium  dans  la  vie  morale  et 
intellectuelle  romaine  (1966),  traces  the  course  of  Roman  philosophy  in  four  major 
chapters:  the  beginnings  of  philosophy  at  Rome  (difficulties  and  resistances),  Cicero  as 
creator  of  Latin  philosophy,  Lucretius  and  the  Epicurean  current  at  Rome,  and  philoso¬ 
phy  from  Augustus  to  Nero  (with  particular  attention  to  Seneca).  He  concludes  that 
Roman  philosophy  sought  especially  to  reconcile  technique  and  wisdom  and  to  go  be¬ 
yond  the  Platonic  antinomy  of  techne  and  episteme. 

B.  Bagatti,  O.F.M.,  Recherches  sur  le  site  du  Temple  de  Jerusalem  (ler  -  Vile  siecle), 
trans.  A.  Storme,  Studium  Biblicum  Franciscanum,  Collectio  minor  22  (Jerusalem: 
Franciscan  Printing  Press,  1979,  paper)  75  pp.,  24  plates,  25  figs.,  folding  plan.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed. 

This  volume  presents  in  French  translation  three  studies  concerning  the  site  of  the 
Jerusalem  Temple  reconstructed  by  Herod  the  Great  and  later  replaced  by  other  monu¬ 
ments  and  structures.  The  articles  appeared  in  StudBibFrancLibAnn  8  (1958)  309-352 
and  Biblica  [§§  7-335;  10-1106].  The  part  on  the  “esplanade”  of  the  Temple  considers 
the  Herodian  precinct,  the  eastern  gate,  the  various  levels,  the  monuments,  the  “sacred 
rock,”  and  the  northern  area  and  the  fortress  Antonia.  The  section  devoted  to  the 
Roman  remains  at  the  Convent  of  the  Flagellation  describes  the  ruins  and  discusses  the 
architectural  elements  not  found  in  situ. 

E.  C.  Blake  and  A.  G.  Edmonds,  Biblical  Sites  in  Turkey  (Istanbul:  Redhouse  Press, 
paper  TL  75)  viii  and  170  pp.,  16  plates,  3  folding  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Written  primarily  for  those  interested  in  the  physical  environment  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  this  book  introduces  the  Turkish  background,  notes  biblical  references  to 
places  in  Turkey,  and  gives  information  regarding  their  historical  and  present  interest. 
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Maps  and  color  photographs  are  included.  The  appendixes  list  the  places  visited  by 
Paul,  the  historical  (or  English)  and  Turkish  place-names,  and  itineraries  for  tours 
through  Turkey. 

W.  Bousset,  Religionsgeschichtliche  Studien.  Aufsdtze  zur  Religions geschichte  des 
Hellenistischen  Zeitalters,  ed.  A.  F.  Verheule,  Supplements  to  Novum  Testamentum  50 
(Leiden:  Brill,  1979,  128  gld.)  x  and  314  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-05845-1. 

The  five  articles  by  Bousset  (1865-1920)  that  are  included  in  this  volume  treat  religion 
and  theology  (1919),  gnosis  and  gnostics  (1912),  J.  Kroll’s  Die  Lehren  des  Hermes 
Trismegistos  (1914),  the  god  Aion,  and  the  Jewish  prayer-collection  in  Book  7  of  Apos¬ 
tolic  Constitutions  (1915).  The  pagination  and  lineation  of  the  original  publications  are 
indicated  wherever  possible.  The  editor  has  supplied  a  27-page  introduction  placing 
each  essay  in  its  historical  setting  and  assessing  its  scholarly  significance. 

J.  H.  Charlesworth,  The  Odes  of  Solomon.  The  Syriac  Texts,  SBL  Texts  and  Trans¬ 
lations  13,  Pseudepigrapha  7  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1977,  paper  $7.50)  xvii  and  176 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-21285.  ISBN:  0-89130-202-6. 

A  corrected  reprint  of  the  1973  edition  [NTA  18,  pp.  398-399].  Reexamination  of  the 
Syriac  manuscripts  has  necessitated  a  few  alterations  in  the  printed  texts  and  the  notes, 
and  the  translation  has  been  modified  in  several  places.  This  edition  includes  an  eight- 
page  booklet  of  indexes  prepared  by  L.  Upchurch.  A  second  volume  will  contain  the 
Greek  and  Coptic  texts  (with  translation  and  notes),  facsimiles  of  all  extant  manuscripts, 
and  indexes  to  the  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Coptic  texts.  A  third  volume  will  contain  studies 
on  Odes  of  Solomon,  some  of  which  have  been  published  previously. 

H.  E.  Faber  van  der  Meulen,  Das  Salomo-Bild  im  hellenistisch-judischen 
Schrifttum  (Kampen:  Theologische  Academie — J.  Calvijnstichting,  1978,  paper)  xv  and 
179  pp.  Bibliography. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  H.  N.  Ridderbos  and  K.  H. 
Rengstorf  and  accepted  in  1978  by  the  Theologische  Hogeschool  in  Kampen,  this  study 
considers  the  portrayals  of  Solomon  in  the  works  of  Josephus  and  other  Hellenistic- 
Jewish  writers.  The  first  part  examines  Josephus’  relationship  to  the  biblical  traditions 
about  Solomon  and  to  the  Jewish  and  Hellenistic  cultures  of  his  time,  and  the  second 
and  more  extensive  part  concentrates  on  Josephus’  portrait  of  Solomon  according  to  this 
outline:  birth  and  name,  king,  sage,  and  builder.  The  volume  also  contains  eighteen 
theses  in  German,  a  five-page  summary  in  Dutch,  and  a  four-page  synoptic  table  of  texts 
about  Solomon. 

J.  R.  Fears,  Princeps  a  Diis  Electus:  The  Divine  Election  of  the  Emperor  as  a  Political 
Concept  at  Rome,  Papers  and  Monographs  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  26 
(Rome:  American  Academy,  1977)  xxiv  and  351  pp.,  8  plates,  4  figs.  Indexed. 

An  enlarged  and  rewritten  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  M.  Ham¬ 
mond  and  submitted  to  the  department  of  history  at  Harvard  University  in  1970,  this 
study  concerns  the  Roman  idea  that  the  monarch  was  a  mortal  whom  the  gods  had 
elected  to  serve  on  earth  as  their  vicegerent.  The  five  chapters  discuss  the  oriental  and 
Hellenic  background,  divine  election  in  the  Roman  republic,  monarchy  by  divine  elec¬ 
tion  in  Roman  imperial  literature,  the  development  of  a  Jovian  theology  of  power  (from 
Augustus  to  Hadrian),  and  the  transformation  of  princeps  providentia  deorum  into 
dominus  gratia  Dei  (from  Antoninus  Pius  to  Constantine).  Fears,  who  teaches  at  In¬ 
diana  University,  concludes  that  at  Rome  divine  election  was  a  major  theme  in  official 
imperial  ideology  only  in  eras  of  constitutional  crisis  and  does  not  appear  in  Roman  legal 
thought  until  the  post-Constantinian  period.  An  appendix  treats  depictions  of  Nero  on 
coinage. 

M.  I.  Finley  (ed.).  Atlas  of  Classical  Archaeology  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1977, 
$22.50)  256  pp.  Illustrated.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-16761.  ISBN:  0- 
07-02 1025-X. 

Designed  for  students  and  travelers,  this  atlas  of  the  areas  inhabited  or  dominated  by 
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the  Greeks  and  Romans  between  1000  B.C.  and  A.D.  500  is  divided  into  fourteen 
cultural-geographical  sections.  Each  part  contains  a  regional  map  showing  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  sites,  a  general  survey  putting  the  region  into  historical  perspective,  a  history 
of  each  site,  and  a  description  of  what  can  be  seen  today.  Localized  maps,  plans, 
photographs,  and  sketches  accompany  the  discussions.  The  contributors  are  A.  L.  Rivet 
(Roman  Britain),  J.  J.  Wilkes  (Roman  Rhine-Danube  frontier;  Illyricum,  Moesia,  and 
Dacia),  P.  MacKendrick  (Provence;  Iberian  peninsula),  C.  R.  Whittaker  (North  Africa), 
M.  I.  Finley  (Sicily),  G.  D.  B.  Jones  (Italy),  R.  M.  Cook  (Greece,  Macedonia,  and  the 
Aegean  islands),  V.  Karageorghis  (Cyprus),  D.  M.  Pippidi  (Black  Sea),  M.  H.  Crawford 
(Asia  Minor),  and  G.  W.  Bowersock  (Syria- Palestine;  east  of  Palmyra).  Finley,  professor 
of  ancient  history  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  has  furnished  a  brief  introduction. 

Frankfurter  Judaistische  Beitr'dge  Heft  5,  ed.  Gesellschaft  zur  Forderung  judaistischer 
Studien  in  Frankfurt  am  Main  (Frankfurt/M.:  Seminar  fiir  Judaistik,  1977,  paper)  iv 
and  101  pp.  ISSN;  0342-0078. 

The  three  articles  contained  in  this  volume  are  A.  Goldberg’s  sketch  of  a  form- 
analytical  method  for  the  exegesis  of  rabbinic  traditional  literature,  K.-E.  Grozinger’s 
study  of  optimism  in  the  midrashic  homily  on  Psalm  34,  and  P.  Schafer’s  prolegomena  to 
a  critical  edition  and  analysis  of  Merkabah  Rabhah  (with  an  appendix  on  “The  Great 
Seal  and  the  Awesome  Crown”). 

A.  Fuchs,  Das  Petrus evangelium,  Studien  zum  Neuen  Testament  und  seiner  Umwelt 

B,  2:  Die  griechischen  Apokryphen  zum  Neuen  Testament  1  (Linz:  privately  published, 
1978,  paper  oS  243)  144  pp.  Bibliography. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  presents  a  concordance  to  the  Greek  text  of  Gospel  of 
Peter  on  the  basis  of  M.  G.  Mara’s  edition  published  in  1973.  The  words  are  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  each  occurrence  is  given  in  context.  Statistics  concerning  and 
the  definite  article  as  well  as  two  lists  indicating  frequency  of  occurrence  are  also 
included.  The  book  concludes  with  a  32-page  bibliography  of  research  on  Gospel  of 
Peter  followed  by  F.  Weissengruber’s  studies  on  the  dating  and  grammar  of  the  work. 
The  volume  can  be  obtained  from  Fuchs  at  Harrachstrasse  7,  A-4020  Linz,  Austria. 

J.  Glucker,  Antiochus  and  the  Late  Academy,  Hypomnemata  56  (Gottingen:  Van- 
denhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1978,  paper  DM  90)  510  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-525-25151-3. 

Instead  of  merely  providing  a  general  description  of  Antiochus  of  Ascalon  and  the 
history  of  the  Late  Academy,  Glucker  examines  some  standard  theories  and  reconsiders 
the  evidence  of  the  ancient  sources  regarding  specific  points.  The  eight  chapters  consider 
the  Sosus  affair,  Antiochus  and  the  school  of  Athens,  the  successors,  the  Platonic  sects, 
the  school  property,  the  interlude  (Plutarch,  Favorinus,  Epictetus),  the  “golden  chain,” 
and  the  end  of  the  diadochai.  The  three  excursuses  concern  Plutarch’s  42.3-4, 

sources  for  Cicero’s  Lucullus,  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  kathegetes  _(see^  Mt  23:10). 
Glucker  observes  that,  in  contemporary  Greek  terms,  Jesus  was  a  kathegetes  except  for 
the  fact  that  as  a  Jewish  teacher  he  did  not  receive  a  fee. 

P.  Grelot,  Uesphance  juive  a  Vheure  de  Jesus,  “Jesus  et  Jesus-Christ”  6  (Paris — 
Tournai:  Desclee,  1978,  paper  494  Bel.  fr.)  278  pp.  ISBN:  2-7189-0136-5. 

This  anthology  presents  introductions  to,  French  translations  of,  and  brief  commen¬ 
taries  on  101  Jewish  texts  referring  to  the  hope  for  a  mediator  of  salvation.  The  first  part 
concerns  books  and  movements  prior  to  Jesus’  time:  the  Maccabean  crisis  (Daniel, 
1  Enoch  90:30-38;  93:9-17),  the  Essenes  (the  Qumran  scrolls,  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs),  the  Pharisees  {Psalms  of  Solomon),  and  the  Greek  Diaspora  {Sibylline  Ora¬ 
cles  3,  Philo).  The  part  on  sources  from  the  time  of  Jesus  includes  selections  from 
Testament  of  Moses,  Biblical  Antiquities ,  Eighteen  Benedictions,  Josephus,  and 
Similitudes  of  Enoch.  The  major  witnesses  to  the  messianic  hope  ^er  A.D.  70  are 
4  Ezra,  2  Baruch,  Sibylline  Oracles  5,  the  Targums,  and  the  rabbinic  writings.  The 
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26-page  conclusion  considers  the  constant  and  the  variable  elements  of  Jewish  hope  and 
the  options  taken  by  the  early  Christians.  Grelot  is  professor  at  the  Institut  Catholique 
de  Paris. 

W.  C.  Grese,  Corpus  Hermeticum  XIII  and  Early  Christian  Literature,  Studia  ad 
Corpus  Hellenisticum  Novi  Testamenti  5  (Leiden:  Brill,  1979,  96  gld.)  xiii  and  229  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-05781-1. 

A  slightly  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  H.  D.  Betz  and 
accepted  in  1977  by  the  faculty  of  the  Claremont  Graduate  School  in  California,  this 
volume  begins  with  the  Greek  text  and  an  English  translation  of  Corpus  Hermeticum 
XIII  on  facing  pages  along  with  textual  and  explanatory  footnotes.  Then  after  a  chapter 
on  modern  study  of  the  Hermetic  literature  and  of  Corpus  Hermeticum  XIII,  the  author 
uses  the  treatise  to  increase  our  understanding  of  early  Christian  literature  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  form,  structure,  and  content.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  title,  Tat’s  request 
for  regeneration,  the  dialogue  between  Hermes  and  Tat,  the  regeneration  of  Tat,  the 
explanation  of  regeneration,  hymnody,  and  Hermes’  final  statement.  Grese  concludes 
that  the  purpose  of  the  treatise  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  original  regeneration  cere¬ 
mony.  By  reminding  readers  of  their  former  regeneration  and  explaining  what  that 
ceremony  meant,  it  created  the  understanding  that  the  ceremony  should  have  given. 

Y.  Hajjar,  La  triade  d’Heliopolis-Baalbek.  Son  culte  et  sa  diffusion  a  travers  les  textes 
litteraires  et  les  documents  iconographiques  et  epigraphiques,  2  vols..  Etudes  pre- 
liminaires  aux  religions  orientales  dans  I’empire  romain  59  (Leiden:  Brill,  1977,  184  gld. 
each)  xxxviii  and  641  pp.,  128  plates,  3  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04- 
04902-9  (vol.  1);  90-04-04903-7  (vol.  2). 

These  volumes  study  the  monumental  representations  and  the  literary  documents  that 
are  directly  related  to  the  cult  of  the  triad  of  Heliopolis  (Jupiter,  Venus,  Mercury)  and  its 
spread  through  the  Roman  world.  The  first  volume  catalogues  the  iconographic  and 
epigraphic  evidence  according  to  provinces,  beginning  with  246  items  from  Syria:  Coele 
Syria  (164  items),  Abilene  and  Damascus,  Antioch  and  Cyrrhus,  Apamea,  Emesa, 
Palmyra,  Phoenicia,  and  other  places.  The  remaining  78  items  come  from  the  provinces 
of  Arabia,  Syria- Palestine,  Cilicia,  Achaea,  Dacia,  Pannonia  Inferior,  Pannonia 
Superior,  Raetia,  Germania  Superior,  Britain,  Gallia  Narbonensis,  Italy,  Numidia,  and 
Egypt,  and  from  museums  and  collections.  The  second  volume  quotes,  translates,  and 
in  some  cases  annotates  fifteen  literary  texts  and  then  catalogues  twenty  non- 
Heliopolitan  monuments.  A  final  section  provides  synthetic  discussions  of  the  iconog¬ 
raphy  and  cult  of  the  Heliopolitan  triad  and  the  diffusion  of  the  cult. 

A 

G.  Holbl,  Zeugnisse  dgyptischer  Religionsvorstellungen  fur  Ephesus,  Etudes  pre- 
liminaires  aux  religions  orientales  dans  I’empire  romain  73  (Leiden:  Brill,  1978,  92  gld.) 
xii  and  94  pp.,  16  plates,  2  figs.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-05688-2. 

After  a  fifteen-page  treatment  of  the  influence  of  Egyptian  culture  on  pre-Hellenistic 
Ephesus,  this  study  focuses  on  Egyptian  influences  at  Ephesus  from  the  3rd  century 
B.C.  to  A.D.  431.  The  evidence  is  drawn  from  buildings,  inscriptions,  sculpture, 
bronzes,  terra-cottas,  lamps,  coins,  gems,  and  a  marble  relief.  Detailed  descriptions  and 
photographs  of  the  individual  items  are  given.  The  final  section  is  devoted  to  Ephesus 
and  Egyptian  religion  in  the  Greek  romances  of  the  2nd  century  A.D. 

Jahrbuchfur  Antike  und  Christentum  21  ■  1978  (Munster:  Aschendorff,  1978,  cloth  DM 
80,  paper  DM  72)  204  pp.,  plate,  fig.  ISBN:  3-402-07088-X  (cloth),  3-402-07087-1 
(paper). 

This  volume  contains  articles  by  H.  Crouzel  on  the  imitation  and  following  of  God 
and  Christ  [§  23-1004],  A.  J.  Malherbe  on  the  divinization  of  the  wise  man  in  ps.- 
Heraclitus’  Epistle  4  [§  23-1055],  and  C.  Colpe  on  pagan,  Jewish,  and  Christian  tradi¬ 
tion  in  the  Nag  Hammadi  writings  [§  23-1071].  The  other  articles  are  by  A.  Stuiber,  R. 
von  Haehling,  K.  Suso  Frank,  J.  Doignon,  and  M.  A.  Schatkin.  Seven  book  reviews  are 
included.  The  volume  is  dedicated  to  J.  H.  Waszink. 
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Y.  Janssens  (ed.),  La  Prdtennoia  Trimorphe  (NH  XIII,  1).  Texte  etabli  et  presente, 
Bibliotheque  Copte  de  Nag  Hammadi,  Textes  4  (Quebec:  Les  Presses  de  TUniversite 
Lav^al,  1978,  paper  $14)  x  and  99  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-7746-6818-0. 

The  revised  version  of  a  study  published  inMuseon  [§  19-1156],  this  volume  provides 
a  sixteen-page  introduction  to  Trimorphic  Protennoia,  the  Coptic  text  and  a  French 
translation  on  facing  pages,  nine  pages  of  notes  on  the  transcription  and  translation, 
twenty-four  pages  of  commentary,  and  indexes  of  Greek  words,  proper  names,  and 
Coptic  words.  The  author  has  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  a  new  collation  of  the 
manuscript  and  the  publication  of  a  German  translation  in  TheolLitZeit  [§  20-347].  The 
volume  is  distributed  by  International  Scholarly  Book  Services  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  555, 
Forest  Grove,  OR  97116. 

B.  Jay,  Le  monde  du  Nouveau  Testament,  Collection  Theologique  (Yaounde,  Camer¬ 
oon:  Editions  CLE,  1978,  paper)  224  pp.,  4  figs.,  3  maps.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

Designed  to  complement  the  author’s  Introduction  au  Nouveau  Testament  (1969),  this 
manual  for  the  study  of  the  NT  world  first  discusses  the  historical  and  political  situation 
in  Palestine  during  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods.  The  second  part,  which  concerns 
Jewish  religion  in  Jesus’  time,  deals  with  the  common  religious  themes  and  the  principal 
religious  groups  in  Palestine  and  with  Judaism  in  the  Diaspora.  The  third  part  treats  the 
political  situation  and  religious  and  philosophical  currents  in  the  Greco-Roman  world. 
French  translations  of  selected  texts,  historical  data,  charts,  and  maps  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  presentation.  Jay  is  professor  of  NT  on  the  faculty  of  Protestant  theology 
at  Yaounde. 

Jiidische  Schriften  aus  hellenistisch-romischer  Zeit.  Band  IV:  Poetische  Schriften. 
Lieferung  2:  S.  Holm-Nielsen,  Die  Psalmen  Salomos  (Giitersloh:  Mohn,  1977,  paper 
DM  32)  pp.  51-112.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-579-03942-3. 

The  eleven-page  introduction  to  Psalms  of  Solomon  discusses  its  textual  tradition, 
manuscripts,  Greek  text  and  Hebrew  original,  style  and  content,  origin  in  Pharisaic 
circles  in  the  mid- 1st  century  B.C.,  and  setting  in  life.  The  body  of  the  fascicle  [see  NTA 
19,  pp.  282-283]  consists  of  a  German  translation  of  the  eighteen  psalms  and  brief 
comments  in  footnotes.  Holm-Nielsen  has  also  contributed  the  section  on  Psalms  of 
Solomon  to  the  Danish  De  gammeltestamentlige  Pseudepigrafer  [NTA  23,  pp.  117-118]. 

K.  M.  Kenyon,  The  Bible  and  Recent  Archaeology  (Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1978,  paper 
$6.50;  London:  British  Museum  Publications)  105  pp.,  104  illustrations.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN:  78-4089.  ISBN:  0-8042-0010-6. 

Based  on  the  Haskell  Lectures  delivered  at  Oberlin  College  in  Ohio  in  1976,  this 
survey  of  recent  archaeological  and  historical  research  discusses  the  patriarchs  and  the 
background  to  the  OT,  the  Canaanite  background  and  literary  evidence  for  the  entry 
into  Canaan,  the  archaeological  evidence  for  the  entry  into  Canaan,  Palestine  in  the  time 
of  David  and  Solomon,  the  archaeological  evidence  for  the  period  of  the  divided  monar¬ 
chy  of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  NT  Palestine.  Among  the  sites  described  in  the  chapter  on 
NT  Palestine  are  Samaria,  Jerusalem,  and  Qumran.  The  title  of  this  book  consciously 
echoes  that  of  Kenyon’s  father’s  book  The  Bible  and  Archaeology  (1940). 

E.  Klingenberg,  Das  israelitische  Zinsverbot  in  Torah,  Mihiah  und  Talmud, 
Abhandlungen  der  geistes-  und  sozialwissenschaftlichen  Klasse,  Jahrgang  1977,  Nr.  7 
(Mainz:  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  und  der  Literatur,  1977,  paper  DM  25;  Wiesba¬ 
den:  Steiner)  102  pp.  ISBN:  3-515-02711-4. 

This  legal-historical  investigation  of  the  Jewish  prohibition  of  monetary  interest  be¬ 
gins  with  analyses  of  the  relevant  OT  texts  (Exod  22:24[25];  Lev  25:35-38;  Deut  23:20- 
21),  situates  them  in  the  context  of  ancient  Near  Eastern  legal  practices,  and  inquires 
about  the  extent  to  which  the  prohibition  was  observed.  The  second  part  discusses  the 
sharpening  of  the  prohibition  in  the  tannaitic  period  and  examines  the  specifications 
introduced  in  the  Mishnah,  the  Talmuds,  and  other  Jewish  writings.  The  third  part 
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considers  the  rabbinic  legal  institution  known  as  the  ‘isqa’  and  its  relevance  to  the 
prohibition  of  interest. 

M.  A.  Knibb,  The  Ethiopic  Book  of  Enoch.  A  New  Edition  in  the  Light  of  the  Aramaic 
Dead  Sea  Fragments,  Volume  1:  Text  and  Apparatus;  Volume  2:  Introduction,  Transla¬ 
tion  and  Commentary  (Oxford — New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1978,  £30  or  $78) 
xvi  and  428  pp.  (vol.  1);  vi  and  260  pp.  (vol.  2).  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0- 
19-826163-2. 

Prepared  in  consultation  with  E.  Ullendorff  and  accepted  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  by 
the  University  of  London  in  1974,  this  edition  of  1  Enoch  aims  to  make  available  all  the 
evidence  for  the  Ethiopic  text  in  as  clear  a  way  as  possible.  The  first  volume  consists  of 
photographs  of  Rylands  Ethiopic  MS  23  and  a  critical  apparatus  divided,  where  neces¬ 
sary,  into  Ethiopic  and  Greek  sections.  The  Ethiopic  section  gives  the  variants  found  in 
the  eight  manuscripts  newly  collated  by  Knibb  and  the  fifteen  manuscripts  cited  in  R.  H. 
Charles’s  edition;  the  Greek  section  records  the  divergences  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Ethiopic  texts.  An  appendix  lists  significant  readings  attested  only  in  MS  Tana  9.  The 
second  volume  contains  a  47-page  introduction,  a  bibliography,  a  new  English  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Ethiopic  text,  and  textual  notes  in  which  the  significant  Aramaic  evidence 
from  the  Qumran  texts  of  1  Enoch  recently  published  by  J.  T.  Milik  is  presented  and 
discussed. 

T.  O.  Lambdin,  Introduction  to  Classical  Ethiopic  (Ge‘ez),  Harvard  Semitic  Studies  24 
(Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1978,  $15)  x  and  452  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  78-12895. 
ISBN:  0-89130-263-8. 

Classical  Ethiopic,  or  Ge‘ez,  is  the  literary  language  developed  by  missionaries  for  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  after  the  Christianization  of  Ethiopia  in  the  4th  century 
A.D.  This  volume  evoh^ed  during  more  than  a  decade  of  teaching  classical  Ethiopic  on 
the  elementary  and  intermediate  levels  at  Harvard  University,  and  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  detailed  but  carefully  graded  introduction  to  the  grammar  and  basic  vocabulary 
of  the  language.  After  preliminary  remarks  on  phonology,  the  fifty-one  chapters  devoted 
to  the  most  important  features  of  the  language  are  structured  according  to  this  outline: 
grammatical  exposition,  vocabulary,  and  exercises.  A  142-page  appendix  provides  texts 
(with  glosses)  from  Lives  of  the  Saints  (Synaxarion),  the  book  of  Baruch,  and  Matthew’s 
Gospel.  A  70-page  glossary  of  Ethiopic  words  is  included.  The  Ethiopic  texts  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  transliteration  throughout  the  book.  Lambdin  is  also  the  author  of  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Biblical  Hebrew  (1971). 

J.-P.  Make  (ed.),  Hermes  en  Haute-Egypte.  Les  textes  hermetiques  de  Nag  Hammadi  et 
leurs  paralleles  grecs  et  latins.  Tome  I,  Bibliotheque  Copte  de  Nag  Hammadi,  Textes  3 
(Quebec:  Les  Presses  de  I’Universite  Laval,  1978,  paper  $18)  xix  and  17 1  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  ISBN:  0-7746-6817-2. 

This  volume  contains  a  general  introduction  to  the  Nag  Hammadi  Hermetic  texts  (CG 
VI,  6-8)  and  introductions,  texts  with  French  translations  on  facing  pages,  and  commen¬ 
taries  for  Discourse  on  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  and  Prayer  of  Thanksgiving.  A  second 
volume  will  treat  Asclepius.  The  general  introduction  considers  the  relation  between 
Hermes  Trismegistus  and  the  Hermetica,  the  Coptic  Hermetica  and  their  Greek  and 
Latin  parallels,  and  the  importance  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  discoveries.  The  commen¬ 
taries  provide  philological  and  paleographical  notes  as  well  as  references  to  other 
Hermetic  writings.  Mahe  has  expressed  some  of  his  views  on  the  works  studied  here  in 
two  recent  articles  [§§  18-1116 — 1117].  The  book  is  distributed  by  International  Schol¬ 
arly  Book  Services  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  555,  Forest  Grove,  OR  97116. 

J.  Maier,  Die  Tempelrolle  vom  Toten  Meer.  Ubersetzt  und  erldutert,  Uni- 
Taschenbiicher  829  (Munich — Basel:  E.  Reinhardt,  1978,  paper  DM  15.80)  128  pp.,  2 
figs.  ISBN:  3-497-00874-5. 

The  introduction  consists  of  information  about  llQTemple  (material  description,  date, 
orthography  and  language,  relation  to  the  OT  text,  character)  and  an  eleven-page 
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outline  of  its  contents  under  the  following  major  headings:  introduction  (col.  2),  the 
temple  in  the  holy  city  and  its  cult  (cols.  3-47),  and  laws  of  general  validity  (cols. 
48-66).  The  body  of  the  volume  provides  a  literal  but  readable  German  translation  of 
the  scroll  along  with  necessary  explanatory  notes.  Maier  is  professor  of  Jewish  studies  at 
the  University  of  Cologne  and  the  author  of  Die  Texte  vom  Toten  Meer  (1960).  A. 
Caquot’s  annotated  French  translation  of  llQTemple  was  described  in  §  23-667. 

R.  Marti n-Achard  et  al.,  La  Figure  de  Mohe.  Ecriture  et  relectures ,  Publications  de 
la  faculte  de  theologie  de  I’Universite  de  Geneve  1  (Genev^a:  Labor  et  Fides,  1978,  paper 
25  Sw.  fr.)  161  pp.,  17  figs.  Bibliographies. 

Nine  articles  on  various  representations  of  Moses,  which  were  prepared  for  an  inter¬ 
disciplinary  colloquium  held  at  the  University  of  Geneva  in  1976:  R.  Martin- Achard  on 
Moses  as  a  mediator  in  the  OT,  E.  Starobinski-Safran  on  the  death  and  survival  of 
Moses  according  to  the  rabbinic  tradition,  F.  Bo  von  on  Moses  in  Lk-Acts,  E. 
Starobinski-Safran  on  the  prophecy  of  Moses  and  its  impact  according  to  Philo,  E. 
Junod  on  Moses  as  an  example  of  perfection  according  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Y.  Christe 
on  Moses  in  the  Christian  art  of  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries,  F.  Wiiest  on  Moses  as  a 
prefiguration  of  Christ  in  ancient  Christian  art,  P.  de  Caprona  on  Moses  in  Islam,  and 
M.  Faessler  on  the  name  of  Moses  and  the  name  of  God  from  a  Freudian  perspective.  R. 
Martin-Achard  has  supplied  a  two-page  foreword  and  a  four-page  conclusion. 

M.  McNamara,  Additions  and  Corrections  Supplementary  to  the  Second  Printing  of 
Analecta  Biblica  27  (Rome:  Biblical  Institute  Press,  1978,  paper  1,500  L  or  $1.90) 
pp.  287-303. 

This  supplement  to  The  New  Testament  and  the  Palestinian  Targum  to  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  [NTA  11,  p.  371]  corrects  errors  found  in  the  original  printing,  adds  information 
on  major  developments  during  the  past  decade,  and  makes  occasional  comments  on 
sections  of  the  book.  McNamara  is  also  the  author  of  Targum  and  Testament  (1972). 

C.  Moller  and  G.  Schmitt,  Siedlungen  Paldstinas  nach  Flavius  Josephus,  Beihefte 
zum  Tiibinger  Atlas  des  Vorderen  Orients,  Reihe  B,  Nr.  14  (Wiesbaden:  Dr.  Ludwig 
Reichert  Verlag,  1976,  paper  DM  32)  xiv  and  202  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-920153-62-6. 

This  volume  treats  all  the  Palestinian  place-names  that  occur  in  Josephus’  accounts  of 
the  period  from  the  Maccabean  uprising  to  the  first  revolt  in  War,  Antiquities  11-20, 
Life,  and  Against  Apion.  Place-names  in  Antiquities  1-10  are  included  if  Josephus 
indicates  that  the  site  still  existed  or  was  known  to  him.  Each  entry  gives  the  Greek 
name,  the  modern  equivalent  wherever  possible,  the  references  in  the  writings  of 
Josephus  and  other  ancient  authors,  a  brief  discussion  of  the  site,  and  bibliographic 
data.  Several  new  identifications  and  conjectures  are  included.  Moller  initially  gathered 
and  processed  the  information,  and  then  Schmitt  revised  it  in  consultation  with  her. 

J.  Neusner  (ed.).  The  Tosefta  Translated  from  the  Hebrew.  Fifth  Division:  Qodoshim 
(The  Order  of  Holy  Things)  (New  York:  Ktav,  1979,  $29.50)  xv  and  282  pp.  Indexed. 
LCN:  77-4277.  ISBN:  0-87068-340-3. 

This  book  continues  the  translation  of  the  Tosefta  begun  with  Sixth  Division:  To- 
horot  (The  Order  of  Purities)  [NTA  22,  p.  236].  There  are  two  important  departures 
from  the  procedure  adopted  in  the  previous  volume:  (1)  When  a  pericope  of  Mishnah  is 
quoted  verbatim  in  the  text,  the  Tosefta  passage  is  printed  in  italics.  (2)  Instead  of 
alluding  to  the  relevant  or  parallel  pericope  of  Mishnah  in  footnotes,  the  translator 
supplies  the  pertinent  reference  in  square  brackets  at  the  end  of  the  corresponding 
Tosefta  pericope.  The  text  translated  here  is  the  one  published  by  M.  S.  Zuckermandel 
and  thoroughly  criticized  and  improved  by  S.  Lieberman.  The  division  of  pericopes 
follows  the  system  used  in  Neusner’s  History  of  the  Mishnaic  Law  of  Holy  Things 
(197 9-),  where  a  commentary  on  both  the  mishnaic  and  toseftan  material  is  to  be 
found. 
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J.  F,  Oates,  R.  S.  Bagnall,  and  W.  H.  Willis,  Checklist  of  Editions  of  Greek  Papyri 
and  Ostraca,  Bulletin  of  the  American  Society  of  Papyrologists,  Supplements  1  (2nd  ed.; 
Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1978,  paper  $6)  x  and  63  pp.  LCN:  78-26003.  ISBN: 
0-89130-272-7. 

This  volume,  which  inaugurates  a  series  sponsored  by  the  American  Society  of 
Papyrologists,  is  a  corrected,  updated,  and  expanded  version  of  the  bibliographic  guide 
to  the  Greek  papyri  and  ostraca  published  in  Bulletin  of  the  American  Society  of 
Papyrologists  11  (1974)  1-35.  The  information  is  presented  according  to  this  outline: 
papyri,  ostraca,  corpora,  series,  publishers,  the  documentary  papyri  in  chronological 
order  of  publication,  and  proceedings  of  international  congresses.  The  new  edition 
indicates  for  each  text  the  form  in  which  it  is  available  as  well  as  its  source  and  price. 

R.  L.  Odom,  Sabbath  and  Sunday  in  Early  Christianity  (Washington,  DC:  Review  and 
Herald  Publishing  Association,  1977,  $12.95)  304  pp.  LCN:  75-41893. 

This  history  of  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  day  analyzes  the  biblical  and  patristic 
witnesses  from  the  time  of  Christ  to  the  death  of  Eusebius  in  the  mid-4th  century.  After 
presenting  the  relevant  OT  texts,  the  book  discusses  Jesus  as  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  Jesus’ 
attitude  toward  the  Sabbath,  his  resurrection  on  Easter  Sunday,  the  apostolic  practice, 
Paul’s  attitude,  and  the  Sabbath  in  Hebrews.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  contains 
sections  on  the  evidence  from  the  2nd  century  (e.g.  Ignatius,  ps. -Barnabas,  Marcion), 
the  3rd  century  (e.g.  Tertullian,  Origen,  Hippolytus),  and  the  4th  century  (e.g.  Vic- 
torinus  and  Methodius,  Peter  of  Alexandria,  Eusebius).  Odom  argues  that  the  NT 
writings  say  nothing  about  the  first  day  of  the  week  being  divinely  blessed  or  set  apart  as 
holy  for  observance  in  commemoration  of  Christ’s  resurrection. 

F.  Petit  (ed.),  Quaestiones  in  Genesim  et  in  Exodum.  Fragmenta  graeca.  Introduction, 
texte  critique  et  notes,  Les  oeuvres  de  Philon  d’Alexandrie  33  (Paris:  Cerf,  1978,  paper 
257  F)  314  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-204-01300-5. 

In  her  26-page  introduction  the  author  oiL’ancienne  version  latine  des  Questions  sur 
la  Genese  de  Philon  d'Alexandrie  (1973)  observes  that  Greek  fragments  of  Philo’s  Quaes¬ 
tiones  are  present  in  the  Greek  exegetical  catenae.  Epitome  of  Procopius  of  Gaza, 
florilegia  derived  from  the  Sacra  parallela  attributed  to  John  Damascene,  and  other 
sources.  The  main  part  of  this  book  presents  the  Greek  texts  of  the  fragments  and  brief 
textual  or  explanatory  notes.  Petit  previously  published  a  critical  edition  of  twenty- 
seven  Greek  fragments  from  Book  VI  of  Quaestiones  in  Genesim  in  Museon  [§  16-726]. 
The  series  will  also  include  a  three- volume  translation  of  the  Armenian  version. 

A.  Quacquarelli,  La  societd  cristologica  prima  di  Costantino  e  i  riflessi  nelle  arti 
figurative,  Quaderni  di  “Vetera  Christianorum”  13  (Bari:  Istituto  di  Letteratura  Cris- 
tiana  Antica,  Universita  di  Bari,  1978,  paper)  177  pp.,  26  figs.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

This  exploration  of  social  and  economic  factors  operative  in  the  Christian  community 
during  the  first  three  centuries  A.D.  relies  on  both  artistic  and  literary  sources.  The 
topics  discussed  are  the  workers  and  artisans  of  the  urban  community,  the  “new  man”  in 
a  new  people,  christological  prefigurations  in  popular  iconography,  painters  and 
sculptors  and  others,  the  evolution  from  domus  ecclesiae  to  cultic  buildings,  work  as  a 
social  obligation,  the  living  water,  cemeteries  and  the  fossores,  clergy  and  people  in  the 
development  of  the  broader  community,  the  enlargement  of  the  community  and  the 
reduction  of  Acts  4:32  to  myth,  and  the  cosmic  function  of  work  and  wealth.  The  term 
“christological  society”  draws  attention  to  the  centrality  of  Christ  in  the  life  of  the 
pre-Constantinian  Christian  community. 

A.  Rodriguez  Carmona,  Targum  y  Resurreccidn.  Estudio  de  los  textos  del  targum 
palestinense  sobre  la  resurreccidn,  Biblioteca  Teoldgica  Granadina  18  (Granada:  Facul- 
tad  de  Teologia,  1978,  paper)  xiv  and  222  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  84-600- 
1342-1. 

The  first  five  chapters  of  this  study  focus  on  targumic  texts  that  refer  to  resurrection: 
“you  are  to  rise  from  the  dust”  (Gen  3:19),  Yahweh  as  restoring  the  dead  to  life  (Gen 
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19:26;  25:29,  32,  34;  Deut  32:39),  the  word-earthquake-resurrection  complex  (Exod 
20:18;  Ezek  37:1-14),  Yahweh  as  Lord  of  Sheol  (Gen  30:22;  Deut  28:12;  Exod  15:12),  and 
the  destruction  of  Gog  and  revivification  (Num  1 1:26).  An  appendix  discusses  texts  from 
Targum  Jonathan  (Isa  26: 14-15,  19;  Hos  6:1-2).  The  final  chapter  is  a  theological  synthe¬ 
sis  of  the  Palestinian  Targum’s  doctrine  of  resurrection.  The  author  concludes  that  the 
targumic  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  took  shape  before  the  destruction  of  the  Second 
Temple. 

S.  Safrai,  Das  jii  disc  he  Volk  im  Zeitalter  des  Zweiten  Tempels,  trans.  Y.  Amir,  Infor¬ 
mation  Judentum  1  (Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener,  1978,  paper)  x  and  153  pp. 
ISBN:  3-7887-0536-1.  ISSN:  0344-4767. 

Published  originally  in  1970  in  Hebrew,  this  volume  concerns  the  social  and  religious 
history  of  the  Jewish  people  during  the  time  between  the  return  from  the  Babylonian 
exile  and  the  Arab  conquest  in  the  7th  century  A.D.  After  establishing  the  historical  and 
geographical  framework  of  the  presentation,  the  author  inv^estigates  issues  such  as 
proselytism,  the  Torah  in  the  life  of  the  people,  the  messianic  idea,  prayer,  and  the 
Temple.  There  are  also  treatments  of  important  political,  educational,  literary,  and 
social  currents  in  the  Second  Temple  period.  Safrai  has  been  coeditor  and  a  major 
contributor  to  the  two  volumes  of  section  one  of  Compendia  Rerum  ludaicarum  ad 
Novum  Testamentum  (1974,  1976). 

_  V 

T.  J.  Sagi-Bunic,  Povijest  krscanske  literature.  I:  Patrologija  od  pocetka  do 
Ireneja,  Volumina  Theologica  6  (Zagreb:  Krscanska  Sadasnjost,  1976)  xx  and  512  pp. 
Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

This  first  volume  in  a  history  of  extrabiblical  Christian  literature  covers  the  patristic 
period  from  the  Apostolic  Fathers  to  Irenaeus.  After  observations  on  patrology,  there  are 
sections  on  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  Apocrypha,  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  and  other 
hagiographical  works,  poetic  compositions  (e.g.  Sibylline  Oracles,  Odes  of  Solomon),  the 
Apologists,  homiletic  literature  (e.g.  2  Clement),  gnostic  documents  (Nag  Hammadi  and 
the  patristic  evidence),  and  controversial  and  heresiological  writings.  The  treatments  of 
the  individual  books  concern  introductory  questions,  content,  and  theological  sig¬ 
nificance.  Bibliographic  information  is  supplied  in  most  of  the  fifty-four  chapters. 

R.  Scranton,  J.  W.  Shaw,  and  L.  Ibrahim,  Kenchreai:  Eastern  Port  of  Corinth. 
Results  of  Investigations  by  The  University  of  Chicago  and  Indiana  University  for  The 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens.  I.  Topography  and  Architecture 
(Leiden:  Brill,  1978,  250  gld.)  xxii  and  154  pp.,  57  plates,  53  figs.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
90-04-04886-3. 

Four  of  the  five  major  sections  in  this  first  volume  of  the  report  on  the  excav^ations 
undertaken  at  Kenchreai  were  written  by  Scranton,  the  director  of  the  expedition.  They 
concern  the  general  topography,  the  upper  town,  the  harbor-side  commercial  facilities, 
and  the  harbor-side  sanctuaries  of  Isis  and  Aphrodite.  J.  W.  Shaw  contributed  the 
section  on  the  harborage.  The  six  appendixes  consider  the  floor  mosaics  (L.  Ibrahim), 
the  architectural  membra  disjecta  (Scranton),  the  underwater  finds  (Shaw),  the  under¬ 
water  methodologies  (Shaw),  changes  in  relativ^e  sea  level  (Scranton  and  Shaw),  and  the 
frontispiece  depicting  the  southwest  part  of  the  harbor  in  Roman  times  (Shaw).  The 
volume  on  the  panels  of  opus  sectile  in  glass  was  described  in  NTA  21,  p.  353.  Succeed¬ 
ing  volumes  wall  report  on  the  furniture,  engraved  veneer,  and  ivory;  pottery;  lamps; 
coins;  and  inscriptions,  sculpture,  glass  vessels,  and  miscellaneous  objects. 

J.  N.  Sparks  (ed.).  The  Apostolic  Fathers  (Nashvdlle — New  York:  Thomas  Nelson, 
1978,  paper  $4.95)  319  pp.  LCN:  78-14870.  ISBN:  0-8407-5661-5. 

Brief  introductions,  outlines  of  content,  and  English  translations  are  provided  for  1-2 
Clement,  the  seven  letters  of  Ignatius,  Polycarp’s  Letter  to  Philippi  and  Martyrdom  of 
Polycarp,  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  Letter  of  Barnabas,  and  Didache.  Cross-references  to 
the  biblical  passages  are  included  throughout  the  writings.  The  translators  are  H.  H. 
Graham  {1-2  Clement),  R.  M.  Grant  (Ignatius),  W.  R.  Schoedel  (Polycarp),  G.  F. 
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Snyder  (Shepherd),  and  R.  A.  Kraft  (Barnabas).  Sparks  is  dean  of  the  Academy  of 
Orthodox  Theology  in  Santa  Barbara,  CA. 

M.  Stahl,  Imperiale  Herrschaft  und  provinziale  Stadt.  Strukturprobleme  der  romi- 
schen  Reichsorganisation  im  1. — 3.  Jh.  der  Kaiserzeit,  Hypomnemata  52  (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1978,  paper  DM  36)  191  pp.  Bibliography,  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-525-25147-5. 

A  slightly  expanded  and  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  W. 
Dahlheim  and  accepted  in  1975  by  the  department  of  communications  and  historical 
sciences  at  the  Technische  Universitat  in  Berlin,  this  study  investigates  the  structure  of 
the  relations  between  the  seat  of  Roman  imperial  power  and  the  provincial  cities  during 
the  first  three  centuries  of  the  empire’s  existence.  The  part  on  social  changes  in  the  first 
two  centuries  treats  the  development  of  an  imperial  aristocracy  and  the  ordo  de- 
curionum,  and  the  section  on  the  crisis  and  downfall  of  the  cities’  prerogatives  focuses  on 
the  goals  and  forms  of  the  Roman  politics  of  intervention.  The  part  devoted  to  the 
authority  system  and  the  social  structure  treats  the  apparent  freedom  of  the  provinces 
and  the  reality  of  the  Roman  politics  of  privilege  as  well  as  the  control  of  social  unrest  as 
a  constant  factor.  Stahl  summarizes  the  situation  with  the  phrase  “external  prosperity 
and  structural  crisis.” 

Stadia  Patristica  Vol.  XIV.  Papers  presented  to  the  Sixth  International  Conference  on 
Patristic  Studies  held  in  Oxford  1971.  Part  III:  Tertullian,  Origenism,  Gnostica,  Cap¬ 
padocian  Fathers,  Augustiniana,  ed.  E.  A.  Livingstone,  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  117 
(Berlin:  Akademie-Verlag,  1976,  paper  M  96)  ix  and  502  pp.  Indexed. 

The  forty-six  papers  in  this  volume  are  presented  under  five  headings:  Tertullian  (six), 
Origenism  (nine),  Gnostica  (five),  Cappadocian  Fathers  (twelve),  and  Augustiniana 
(fourteen).  The  section  on  gnosticism  contains  articles  by  K.  N.  Booth  on  “deficiency”  as 
a  gnostic  technical  term,  A.  H.  B.  Logan  on  the  meaning  of  the  term  “the  All”  in  gnostic 
thought,  J.-E.  Menard  on  the  problems  of  Gospel  of  Thomas,  M.  Nold  on  Alexandrian 
Christianity  as  a  possible  aid  toward  further  understanding  of  Nag  Hammadi  religion, 
and  R.  McL.  Wilson  on  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians .  A  cumulative  index  of  contributors  to 
the  fourteen  volumes  of  Stadia  Patristica  is  included. 

D.  J.  VAN  DER  Sluis  et  al.,  Elke  Morgen  Nieuw.  Inleiding  tot  de  Joodse  gedachten- 
wereld  aan  de  hand  van  een  van  de  centrale  Joodse  gebeden,  Smwnh  ‘srh  of 
Achttiengebed,  Handboek  voor  de  studie  van  de  rabbijnse  literatuur,  Deel  1  (Arnhem: 
B.  Folkertsma-Stichting  v^oor  Talmudica,  1978,  paper;  Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukir- 
chener)  xii  and  443  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Taking  its  title  from  Lam  3:23  (“they  are  new  every  morning;  great  is  thy  faithful¬ 
ness”),  this  book  aims  to  familiarize  students  of  theology  and  the  humanities  with  the 
central  prayer  of  Judaism — the  Eighteen  Benedictions.  After  introductory  remarks  on 
the  prayer  of  petition  in  the  Jewish  tradition  and  a  presentation  of  the  Hebrew  text  and 
Dutch  translation  of  the  benedictions,  there  are  two  explications  of  each  benediction 
(one  brief,  the  other  more  comprehensive).  The  final  chapter  examines  the  halakah  and 
history  of  the  prayer.  The  volume  represents  the  collaborative  effort  of  D.  J.  van  der 
Sluis,  P.  J.  Tomson,  D.  J.  van  Uden,  and  W.  A.  C.  Whitlau. 

W.  C.  VAN  Unnik,  Flavius  Josephus  als  historischer  Schrifts teller,  Franz  Delitzsch 
Vorlesungen,  Neue  Folge  (Heidelberg:  Verlag  Lambert  Schneider,  1978,  paper  DM  24) 
67  pp.  ISBN:  3-7953-0800-3. 

Presented  in  1972  as  the  Franz  Delitzsch  Lectures  at  the  University  of  Munster,  the 
four  essays  in  this  volume  deal  with  problems  of  research  on  Josephus’  life  and  writ¬ 
ings:  the  importance  of  Josephus  and  the  neglect  of  his  works  in  recent  scholarship,  the 
meaning  of  his  formula  “to  omit  nothing,  to  add  nothing,”  Josephus’  concept  of 
prophecy  and  his  understanding  of  himself  as  a  prophet,  and  the  significance  of  Josephus 
for  NT  exegetes.  Prior  to  his  death  in  1978,  van  Unnik  was  professor  of  NT  theology  at 
the  University  of  Utrecht. 
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J.  Wilkinson,  Jerusalem  as  Jesus  knew  it.  Archaeology  as  Evidence  (New  York — 
London:  Thames  and  Hudson,  1978,  $8.95)  208  pp.,  101  photographs,  42  figs.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-20743.  ISBN:  0-500-05031-7. 

This  exploration  of  Jesus’  relationship  with  the  Jerusalem  of  his  day  relies  chiefly  on 
archaeological  evidence  and  literary  (NT  and  other)  sources.  The  discussion  is  presented 
under  these  headings:  the  background,  Jesus  comes  to  Jerusalem,  city  of  wrath,  beyond 
Jerusalem,  and  memories.  An  appendix  gives  General  Gordon’s  views  on  the  site  of 
Golgotha.  Black-and-white  photographs,  plans,  maps,  and  drawings  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  book.  Wilkinson’s  principal  aim  is  to  describe  the  Jerusalem  of  Jesus’ 
time  as  precisely  as  possible,  especially  in  its  physical  aspects  (e.g.  climate,  topography, 
archaeology) . 

K.  Zelzer  (ed.).  Die  alien  lateinischen  Thomasakten,  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  122 
(Berlin:  Akademie-Verlag,  1977,  paper  M  33)  Iviii  and  114  pp.  Indexed. 

The  48-page  introduction  discusses  the  Latin  texts  oi  Acts  of  Thomas  and  their  Greek 
prototype,  the  date  of  composition  (4th  century  A.D.),  the  authorship  of  De  miraculis, 
the  possible  historical  kernel  of  the  Thomas  tradition  and  the  relation  to  Passio  Bar- 
tholomaei,  the  textual  tradition  and  the  available  manuscripts,  and  the  ancient  tes¬ 
timonies.  The  body  of  the  volume  consists  of  critical  editions  (with  scriptural  references 
and  textual  apparatus)  of  Passio  sancti  Thomae  apostoli  and  De  miraculis  beati  Thomae 
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